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R.F- 



FOREWORD TO ONE'S COMPANY 


Tins book is a superficial account of an uascnsational journey. My 
Warning to the Reader justifies, I think, its superficiality. It is easy 
to be dogmatic at a distance, and I dare say I could have made my 
half-baked conclusions on the major issues of the Far Eastern situa- 
tion sound convincing. But it is one dung to bore your readers, 
another to mislead them; I did not like to run the risk of doing both 
I have therefore kept the major issues in the background. 

The book describes in some detail what I saw and what I did, and 
in considerably less detail what mosr other travellers have also seen 
and done. If it has any value at all, it is die light which it throws on 
the processes of travel — amateur travel — in parts of the interior, 
which, though not remote, arc seldom visited. 

On two occasions, I admit, I have attempted seriously to assess a 
politico-military situation, but only (e) because I diought I knew 
more about those particular situations than anyone else, and (b) 
because if they had not been explained certain sections of die book 
would have made nonsense. For the rest, I make no claim to be dir- 
ectly instructive. One cannot, it is true, travel through a country 
without finding out something about it; and die reader, following 
vicariously in my footsteps, may perhaps learn a little. But not much. 

I owe debts of gratitude to more people than can conveniently be 
named, people of all degrees and many nationalities. He who 
befriends a traveller is not easily forgotten, and I am very grateful 
indeed to everyone who helped me on a long journey. 


.London, 
May 1934 


Perm Fleming 
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WARNING TO THE - 
READER 

The recorded history of Chinese civilization covers a 
period of four thousand years The population of 
China is estimated at 450 millions China is larger 
than Europe 

The author of this book is twenty-six years old. He 
has spent, altogether, about seven months m China. 
He does not speak Chmese 
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M A N CHUKUO 


ciumn i 

BOYS WILL BE BOYS 

I awt ays tend (I know I have said this before) the Agony Column 
of The Times. 

1 was reading it now. It was Jttnc end. 1933, a lovely day. 
. English fields, bright, friendly, and chequered, streamed past the 
window of the Harwich boat-train. Above each cottage smoke 
ro*c in a slim pillar which wriggled slightly before vanishing into a 
hot blue sky. Cattle were converging on the shade of trees, swing- 
ing their tails against the early summer flics with a dreamy and 
elegant motion. Beside a stream an elderly man was putting up his 
roc! in an atmosphere of consecration Open cars ran cheerfully 
along the roads, full of golf-clubs and tennis-rackets and picmc- 
hampers. Gipsies were camped m a chalk-pit. A green woodpecker, 
its laughter inaudible to me, flew diagonally across a field Two 
children played witli puppies on a tiny lawn. Downs rose hazily in 
the distance. England was looking her best. 

I, on the threshold of exile, found it expedient to ignore her. 
I turned to the Agony Column. 

The Agony Column was apropos but not very encouraging, like 
the sermon on the last Sunday of term. 

‘Because it is so uncertain as well as expensive: I must wait and trust.’ 
The advertiser was anonymous. 

I put the paper down. Normally I would have speculated at some 
length on the circumstances which evoked tins rri du cccnr; to-day I 
was content to accept it merely as oracular guidance. We were in 
the same boat, the advertiser and I; as he (or possibly she) pointed 
out, we must wait and trust. 
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From my typewriter, on the rack opposite, a label dangled, 
swinging gently to and fro in a deprecating way. ‘passenger to 
manchuli said the label. I wished it would keep still. There was 
something pointed in such suave and regular oscillation; the legend 
acquired an ironical lilt. ‘Well, well'’ said the label, sceptical and 
patronizing ‘Boys will be boys . . .’ 

passenger to manchuli,’ Had there been anyone else m the 
carnage, and had he been able to decipher my block-capitals, and 
had he in addition been fairly good at geography and at inter- 
national politics in the Far East, that label alone would have been 
enough (for he is clearly an exceptional chap) to assure him that my 
immediate future looked like being uncertain as well as expensive. 

or anchuli is the junction, on the frontier between Russia and 
Manchuria on the Trans-Sibenan and the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
ways, an the latter line had recently been announced as closed to 
tra ic, its ownerslup being in dispute between Moscow and the 
Japanese-controlled government of Manchukuo In short, on die 
i' cncc t0 j 11 .^ hypothetical fellow-passenger would have 
been warranted m assuming that I was either up to, or would come 
to, no good; or both 


sonwwW t* CXCC P f ti ° n of dlc Equator, everything begin: 
travels nlim'rr J 3 m , an y 0l cbose t0 ° many who write about theii 
us bluntiv mA - W l” e ^ s Tes > their opening sentence inform; 

„ nte d OI J u" d drama « c fy *at the prow (or how) of the dhow 
grated on the sand and they stepped lightly ashore 

andant°norstmf d Withwhat excuse? Whatothe. 

broken heart tliat ,1 1 e ^ ta ^ en5 Was k boredom, business, or a 
W. 1 dr ° VC thcm 50 far afield ’ We have a right tc 

may V0uchsafe a ^-complacent 
trade oTan ai of their Wanderlust. But chiefly they 

mysterious. Without ro Ior % insc ™. table ’ 


for “ ** 

distracting surmises as a amrt * S ls of extraneous an 
S nmses, as a proctor s must be whenhe sees a chambei 
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‘-not crowning some ancient monument of the university. He over- 
looks the situation’s intrinsic interest, because lie is passionately 
, wondering how* die situation was arrived at at ail. 

. In this respect, if in no other, l intend to q.vc the reader a square 
; deal. As my label suggested. 1 had in mv pocket a ticket to Manchuii, 
The reader will wonder why I had bought it. 

Not, 1 can assure him, from any love of die place Manchuii is a 
. small, wind-swept village, lying in a vast, bur naturally not less 
wind-swept plain. The population is Chinese, Mongolian, and 
* Russian (Red and White). In the autumn of 1931 l was held up 
1 them fora day, and during that day 1 saw ail that 1 wanted to see ol 
Manchuii and of the nctsvorl: of shallow ditches v.htcli surrounds it, 
'whether for the purpose of irrigation, sanitation, or defence I neither 
"know nor care, In Manchuii, too, I read the greater part oi The 
Pichrich P.ifcrr, but that, after all. 0:1c can do almost anywhere. 
Besides — as I sav — I had done it. No; it would be idle and His— 
' honest to pretend that Manchuii aroused m me any of die emotions 
tliat (for instance) Kentucky arouses in the saxophonist or Bognor 
: Regis in the poster-artist. The ‘Come to Manchuii movement 
could count me out. 

What was it, then, if not nostalgia? StmpK this, that since die 
railway cast of Manchuii was thought to be closed, to buy a ticket 
to, say, Harbin might well prove to be waste of money. With the 
minimum of kick — and I had the maximum — one could get to 
Manchuii; and there, after all, one would find oneself on a frontier 
separating two nations whose adeem arc neither universally 
!. efficient nor universally incorruptible. So it would be surprising 
indeed, however serious the railway situation, if one did not 
manage to penetrate further cast. 

But svliy penetrate furdicr cast? We come at last to the pomt- 
I had in mv pocket — or, to be strictly accurate, I t hought I hac 
in my pocket — a document addressed ‘To Ail Whom It May 
Concern’. (Luckily, for I had left it behind, it concerned nobody.) 
This document went on to sav that I had been authorized to act as 
Special Correspondent to The Times in the Far East I had acquired 

tt in the following manner: , 

Two months before, I had gone to die Editor of The Times and 
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informed him that the situation in China during the coming summer 
would be fraught with every conceivable kind of interest. (Tin; 
was a howling he, the situation in China during the summer o 
*933 was as dull as ditclnvater ) I was the man, I shamelessly implied, 
to tell die \\ orld about it; had I not been there before, and for near]} 
three months; 

The editor of The Times is a humane man. His first thought wa; 
for his colleagues ‘If I turn hun down,’ he said to himself, ‘he’l 
go round pestering them Then, when he finds that no reputable 
newspaper will give lum an excuse for going to China, he’ll come 
back to me with some cock and bull theory about Ecuador being 
the Country of the Future. Much better get him out of the countrj 
at once.’ 

He did. I was duly commissioned to wnte a series of articles or 
China, each one more portentous and comprehensive than the last 
they would be paid for at a generous rate. The Spectator advancec 
me /jo My publisher, a curiously gullible man, made good the 
necessary rest. To all diese people who made it possible for me tc 
pay my way I am very grateful. 

That, then, is how I came to be on the Harwich boat-train, ei 
route for Manchuh I have presented my credentials If the readei 
wants any further motivation, he can invent it for himself. ■ 
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INTO RUSS1 A 

Hoi uvo. On the Minimi’ piirioru nil draught-horses, rathn 
i&e-the draught-horses You sc: m japan. help die porters with toe 
luggage. The train pulls out and runs through the evening sunlight 
across a flat count ry partitioned with a stmmcfrj so emphnru as to 
1* rather charming- But tire flatness is overdone; privacy and 
siiqiriw — surely the two prune qualities m a civil tred hnuscapt — 
arc almost whollv excluded. Holland looks rather dull to me 

But not to the tsso little Cockney g'tis in the nest compartment, 
un.accounr.iblv bound for lk-rlm. In an exercise book they ventc 
down feverishly tiic name of each nttcesuve station Oo. 00 ... 
cries one. "I here’s a reel Unreins om.m 1 And bv God she is right 

1 dine with a pleasant voting Jhigb/hman. He claims to know 
Warsaw, and we embark on a markedly one-sided unuiMon o t ic 
U pper Silesian Plebiscite oi ’ai. Ms mission, "hen resen ee , awe. 
hint. 'Manchuria!' lie cxchuw 'But ran von speak Russian, or 
Chinese, or Japanese*' Alas, I cannot. Then how ss ill > on manager 
I say I do not know. ( Ic eyes me with respect a desperate fellow , 
this, he is thinking. It is clear that be finds me Omdan. s.isan 

that I had not told him s\ here I am going. , . 

1 wish that 1 had not told him, because the false values which other 
people put upon one's activities ate disconcerting. My ' 0 

proportion I regard ns tmpregnabiy established. 11 t ie 'S ’ ' 
journey to Manchuria is a perfectly normal undcrt.wi g. 5 
get excited about. But the world at large persists m w™**™*® • 
set of values which the simplification of trave , mu . 

standardisation of most forms of external oepenen c, . 
rendered obsolete The far cry has still an cm aarrassi g > ' 

lilt, and distance lends an enchantment which is in fact no longer 

t0 When, we said good night, the young man wished me luck on 
Adventures. I was afraid he would. 
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An atmosphere, congenial to me, of racketeering pervaded 
Berlin. Dark stories of the concentration camps, rumours oi plots 
and feuds among the great ones, and an inexhaustible supply ox 
jokes at die expense of Hitler were exchanged: but only when the 
waiter had withdrawn out of earshot. One looked instinctively for 
swastikas on the pats of butter 

I lunched with Wheeler-Bennctt, Knickerbocker, and Duranty 
(on his way back to Moscow after a holiday), and concealed with 
only a partial success my ignorance of all European and most other 
politics There was also present an American film-star, foil of the 
ardours and endurances of Greenland, where he had been making a 
picture in a climate so unkind that two imported polar bears had 
died of exposure, martyrs to their art He will linger in the memory 
by virtue of having told me the iongest story about an operation 
that I have ever heard. 

After an abortive attempt to get myself inoculated, I left for 
Moscow' ou the night train. 

A legend, blazoned in Russian across an arch through which the 
train passes to cross die Polish frontier, informs you that ‘The 
Revolution Breaks Down All Barriers’. The truth of this is not 
immediately apparent. 

The Customs House at Niegoreloje is decorated with large mural 
paintings, m which the devotees of agriculture and industry) 
curiously combining a tubular physique with au air of ecstasy, are 
portrayed iu the discharge of their varied and onerous duties. 
‘Workers of thcWorld, Unite 1 ’ is inscribed in gold letters and four 
languages round the walls. The second sentence of diis now immor- 
tal exhortation — ‘You Have Nothing To Lose But Your Chains’ — 
is omitted; it would represent, my 1931 diary notes, ‘a highly con- 
servative estimate of one’s potential losses in that place’. 

However, I got my scant)'' luggage through the customs without 
loss, if not without delay. The officials moved about their business, 
as they had moved two years ago, with a mystic and inconsequent 
Russia has never, I imagine, been very good at bureaucracy. 
To-day her functionaries, gravely inconvenienced by a newly 
acquired civic conscience, fall unhappily between two stools; on the 
one hand then fatalistic instmets bid them muddle through and cook 
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the accounts at the end of the month, on the other the ideal* of an 
ejetet and Prussian efficiency, forcefully incubated from above, spur 
diem on to higher things By n mire mrcspcrtiv c and 'elf-critical, 
die average Russian official is pssnfullv asvire tli.>t hr was not hom 
to fill up forms — o: not, at any rate, to fill them up correctly. He 
h a hind of Hander, and in his relations veil the traveller will veer 
unpredictable' from the dognnne to the perplexed, from the apolo- 
getic to the menacing. He is oltui likeable, hut never, m any cir- 
cumstances, expeditions 

My brother Ian, recently returned from Mo'rov. where he had 
been acting as Reuter’s Special Cm respondent during the trial of the 
Mctro-Vickefs engineers, had given me, hv way oi a talisman, a 
photostat copy of a letter he Inti rcceiv ed trom Stalin. Stalin cor- 
responds seldom with foreigners, and the sight of his signature, 
negligently disposed on top of a suitcase otherwise undistinguished 
in its contents, aroused in the officials a child-like wonder. Their 
awe was turned to glee when they found an album containing photo- 
graphs of an aboriginal tribe m Central Brazil. Had I really r-Ren 
them; Indeed* They were really very good, most interesting . . 
Even the Bolsheviks, it seemed, were travel-snobs. 

I parted with the officii Is on the most friendly terms, but with a 
slightly uneasy conscience, for I had coo roubles m my pocket They 
came, like Stalin's letter, from my brother Ian, and they wcic con- 
traband. 

Now here we come to die question of what is called ihe Ex- 
change. It is a question which I shall never understand. I vearn to 
do so, 1 would give anything to be able to w rite, or even to read, an 
article on ‘The "future of the Franc’ or ‘The Peseta: Whither? I ut 
I know 1 never shall. . . 

In Russia the Exchange is a particularly unreal and complex bogv 
and I will not here attempt to explain the difference between gol 
roubles and black roubles, for I do not know what it is, nor why it 
should exist. The only thing I am quite sure about is that if you 
arc caught importing roubles into the country you arc arreste , 
and that, on the other hand, if you change your foreign money at 
the official rate you don’t get anything like as many roubles as you 
ought to. (The ten shillings which I changed at Nicgorcloje, to 
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allay suspicion, would not have covered the tip to my porter, had I 
employed a porter ) So the most economical, if not the most 
prudent policy is to smuggle roubles in. Ian’s 200 saw me across 
Russia 

There exists, of course, a most exact and comprehensive set of 
regulations designed to prevent this sort of thing You have to 
declare all the money you have until you when you enter Prussia, 
and when you leave it you are supposed to show up receipts prov- 
ing that you have spent a certain sum (it used to be twenty roubles) 
every day It sounds fairly watertight on paper. But the Russians, 
as I say, have never been very good at bureaucracy, and on neither 
of my journeys across their country have I seen these regulations 
effectively enforced Rouble-runmng would appear to be a likely 
career for a young man, with few risks and plenty' of room at the top. 
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, Tin: m ! r a g r or- ?.*. o.srnw 

‘J.'Eunorr.cst ftnie, little attendant had tad v lien v. „• erf*' cd flu* 
Polish frontier into Ru.wu; and y\ u «;'•»«' d, v Juiu Grc\ -.kies 

* and a told wind dui nothing to cninni. * tin att tac.ions °t Motcow. 

^ Moscow is 3 deptc’imst plrct, Jo itv* tr. aHmwpivrc is somehow 

suggestive of servants' Hdrocims, The aralog'., h<»wi*er, o not 
one which J am qualified to piir-wc. 
y Public opinion in Engl uni o .'.harp!) divined on th.e subject ol 
; -Rtiws. On die one hand s on have the c muv m ljorin*, v*)io believe 
■ ft to be a bell on cailh; tut the other you hive the ink-baked minority 
who believe it to be a tcrrevtmi pu.idiw m the making Both cling 
to their opinions with the tenet tty, respectively, of the die-lnrd and 
, die fanatic. Bodi arc hopch-sdy wrong. 

, And who shall blame them’ You cannot gw t a just verdict with- 
out considering all tlic evidence, and in Great Britain, unfortunalcl) > 
; there is only a tithe of cvjdcrcc to ln*id G>»r leading newspaper 
, continues to report the affairs oi the largest country m the world 
through a correspondent posted outside its frontiers, so that its 
Rtisnan news has mnch die same degree of interest and reliability as 
* would distinguish a running commentary on .a prize-fight at the 
1 Albert Hall if it were broadcast from the steps of the Albert Nvcino- 
rial. America, however {sometimes) misty with sentiment in her 
eyes, gee, a fuller and less distorted picture of Russia than sve do, 
because American newspapers print more and better Russian news 
, than ours; it may be that their attitude would be less commendably 
" detached if the Pacific Ocean were not so conveniently wide, bin at 

• least they have not made themselves ridiculous by first prejudging, 

- and then to all intents and purposes ignoring, a political, cultura , 

and economic experiment launched on an unprecedented scale. 

, ' la England authorities on Russia arc about as numerous as nut ion- 

- ties on Mars, and the knowledge of the former is about as exact an 

5 Its policy, I should add, is in pan dictated b> the attitude of die hot let authorities, 
v >ho, though not Inutile, are high-handed. 

, , , 31 
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kttcr - F ^y^ough 

of men, presumably able and nanll , Kren1 ^ ™herc a handfu 

destinies of the far-Lng Soviet Ren ublwf'h '°" papcr ) tht 

knows what is eonut on P ubilcs > hardly anyone in Russia 

*■ . m&Z&Z&s, LI L Ticy ‘r of 

- m Russia, as elsewhere the m- ,. £duaiCiOU and propaganda 
cult to difihrenbatc ~ are a thei^r ^T 2 increasingly diffi- 
are stuffed with information ) , ? ° Sa , m r iargc quantities; they 

smdyliistor y ,butodrCon’L U T**™* °S e «“*■ They cJ 
happened They can karn aboumhelT kv f U:cd k to have 
it as Stalin thinks advisabl" T hr, 1 preSent ’ h ut °uly as much about 
concerned almost as much wn}, J r™ news > 35 a matter of fact, is 
newspapers announce ten protect * Wldl P resen t; their 
remarkable what a meat 7 ° ne acIu cvement. It is 

done in Russia. 8 ^ B P crpeCu % on the pomt of being 

Ah human endmvom^m sn^m °, r “V of lts P ro gcny. 

gallant enterprises are often also in J, 8 ^ C au Shahle, and the most 
To die hasty and hot-blooded C nmT ^ pa . on ’ thc most comic, 
monstrous regiment of clubm™ S °J Kt Russia -to that 


monstrous regiment of clubmen fn ^ u°^ S ^’ iet Russia - to that 
Puncff 3 ^ ° f buIJ;e5 ( w hom they mil ?^ )j all ,f Iuscov y J peopled 

WTOuLLeLt'Ld tTftiLT°? ly ; " r “ 5 “ Attorn 

“L ILL/ 1 ? kas “r® “• a,. 

Political and economic- uk™' , 1YlcleI y supposed, primarilv 

people almost none H «eyouS 

Aely to contribute in any wav tow, T ^ arac teristics can be held 
me Five Year P] an . Most of rl? ' rds success of a protect like 
S C> T* fecH ^- The ^euol *“ ** Qature meffidem, Sespon! 

aSLlff ' ^>’<3 in 

un da mental components of the 
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, arttoml character and outlook, Can the Russian peasant be gal- 
vsntrcd into lotturthtng approaching robot-hood? Can he, on die 
rrtv: of a wave of enthusiasm or at the point, of a Ci.I’.U. pistol, 
dough ofHris native apariiy, hi* charming Lit hope!'" : inconsequence, 
itxi turn go-getter? 

It appears that, for a time and partnlk , ! c can. i’rnw-)- American 
s deals of drive and eftirienry have proved mffrtions Progress has 
(wet made, A nation prove: birlly compo -d ni dreunrts has shown 
itself capable of toeing rite line, hiring the hulh-t, ar <1 punching the 
clod:. Too often, ala*, it his Keen the won'* line, the wrong bullet, 

1 ffs wrong dock. But rite intention hclnn-l the centua* was ■'otnttl, 
rv«i if the gesture went astray, 

t Will the gesture survive us a Inhut Will the Russians transform 
themselves into robots? The vm’or to Moscow wonders But he 
. wonders less and lets. The hath in his hotel is out of commission. 
The lavatory is under repair. The lift doc* not work. 1 lie service is 
awful. The telephone exchange it imp-miblc Only otic match in 
three strikes. . , . 

Eventually he stops wondering altogether. 

1 regret to say that I am extremely bad at sight-seeing My regret, 

1 would add, is sincere. This is not often the case. 

I <3 glory in — even to admit — a proficiency at sight-seeing is, 
to-day, to court the charge not so much of eccentricity as of affecta- 
tion. fn a world which is being sucked inexorably into the mael- 
strom ofstandardization — in a concentric labyrinth of which all the 
paths arc beaten — rite sophisticated traveller is at pains to parade Ins 
independence of the herd. "01 course , he says, m a deprecating 
tone winch underlines his latent arrogance, Vs very obscure — it s 
not at all the sort of place that foreigners go to’, or I m afraid tve 
didn’t do any of the right things; we just poked about on our own, 
hi die native quarter. It’s so much less tiring — In his feverish 
anxiety to be different, he eschews the temples and the tombs, the 
cathedrals and die palaces — ail the honourable and enduring land- 
marks for which the place is justly famous. He would not be seen 
dead on the Bridge of Sighs; to gaze on the Pyramids seems to him 
as unpardonable as to blow on Iris tea. 
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But I am not like him. I have an honest, conscientious desire to do 
those nght things; right up to die moment’ of my departure I go on 
fully intending to do them But I am lazy' — lazy', and also wholly 
lacking m either an historical sense or the ability to appreciate 
architecture. The ey’es of Boswell, that man of feeling, once filled 
with tears of spontaneous emotion at the mere mention of the Great 
Wall of China. Iam not like diat The sight of any’ edifice, however 
imposing, however drenched (as they say m Stratford-on-Avon) 
with historical associations, merely embarrasses me. It stimulates 
my powers of self-cnttcism Why does diat even flow' of dates and 
names which die guide is reeling ofi mean nothing at all to me? 
How comes it that 1 am still, after all diese years, unable to distin- 
guish with certainty between an ogive and a reredos? And who 
the hell V'as Henry' the Fowler? 

I gape dutifully', but without pleasure, without profit. 

So m Moscow, though I stayed there four day's, or nearly twice 
die length of time considered necessary by those intending to write 
a book on Modem Russia, I saw none of die things that I should have 
seen I can only tell you what Moscow looks like to the uninitiated. 

The reality falls uudjvay between the pictures drawm by the 
1 owing Post on the one hand and the hitounst travel agency on die 
other. Moscow is a drab, but not a desolate city'. At first you are 
supnse by' its ramshackle and untidy' air; then you realize that this 
is a symptom not so much of decay' as of reconstruction A great 
man 'k lf u . dm S s a ( e half pulled down, a great many others half put 
up t ie completed new ones there are probably fewer than you 
had supposed. Those futuristic, those tortuously embatded blocks 
ot hats which photograph so W'ell, are rare exceptions to an architec- 
turally unimpressive rule. The streets are dull and forbidding, and 
nr i- _ S _ , acC j are k ad - Jkere is an atmosphere of rather ifl-co- 
of a theatre 11 P rcCanous improvisation, such as pervades' the wings 

Thei^cunvEiri oddl >' ccdour less and oddly likeable. 

covcnS ’ ^ by Aelr fafcdism ’ -™ d die stLger.dis- 

ofsinmilari^l -\ C m at " 1 ? r ls 1 ? ot stare d at. That agonizing sense 

nes gloves and a ° 11 a^ ^ or mstance) the Englishman who Car- 
nes gloves and a rolled-up umbrella through & streets of New 
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York does tvn atr end bis wardering" in Mw-w He u far better 
dressed than anyone he tticctu he b tb-uh that rarity, r. bourgeois 
, But nobody takes much natter cfhtm; hr .mvo: unde to feel a fre tk 
and an intruder. 

The people of Mtneow arc neither veil nor picture", mr- iy dressed 
Artrt from the bloure. which i , quite often wot u he the men, thetr 
clothes are conventionally, tiunteh ineptly, cut m the standard 
EfttOpsm style. lu the centre oh the town ft snv rate there ate no 
ngs, m hate feet, no human 'hrltton*,. Tit" street, are perpctuajly 
crowded, hut the crowd iv none., - er.pt end unmnw'g It dritts, 
chattering in a subdued wav, anti (onto reidth toco patient queues 
a? the tram-halts and outride the co-operattve store-. In its eyes you 
ba read no very explicit hope, and only occmoiuily despair It is a 
phlegmatic, philosophical crowd Mo doubt tt needs to be 

One of the most onions 'bmps shunt modern Russia is the 
startling and universal uglutew of the v.nsin Rokhrsorn appears 
to he incompatible with brainy. Aero-' the frontier you will Jmd 
thy night-clubs of Harbin and Shanghai packed with the most 
utvhiunr. creatures, all Ru'rim, and tno'tiy (bv their own account) 
ftoniano.T, Hut in Moscow you search for .a pretty, for even 
passable face in vain. It is impossible not to admire the sagacity of 
their rulers, wholiavc decreed tint among Soviet citirens the matned 
-tare is not to be looker! on as a permanence I do not see how it 

could he. 

Even in the theatres yon will draw blank. I lie Russian actress 
tikes her art seriously'. Years of intensive training arc considered 
necessary to qualify her for a leading role, and our ing/utics, who 
£ tc in electric lights before they are out of their teens, base no 
Counterpart in Russia. Moscow salutes no stars under the age o 
thirty, most of them arc much more. . 

There is another curious thing about Soviet Russia, an nt is 
how bad she is at window-dressing. I use die words figurativ c y, or 
. fault goes deeper titan die Moscow shop windows. 

One has always imagined that the Russians, though ncvcranudi 
good at putting dtings through, always had a talent for carrying 
dungs off. A talent for carrying dtings off implies a capacity tor ana - 
big a good impression on the superficial observer, and that capa ty 
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underlies the great and increasingly important art of salesmanship. 
Now die rulers of Russia to-day — die men of real power — have 
almost all got Jewish blood in diem, and who make good salesmen 
if it is not the Jews? It is, I repeat, a curious thing that die Russians 
should be so bad at window-dressing 

For they are bad. It requires an effort to look into the Moscow 
shop-windows. Those piles of wooden cheeses, diat dummy ham, 
the cake on which die icing is enamel — surely diey might be dis- 
played to better advantage round the inevitable bust of Lenin? 
Surely that imposing frontage of plate glass, disfigured diough it is 
by a long crack clumsily patched with plaster,- need not reveal an 
array of goods quite so fly-blown, quite so unprepossessing? . . . 

Across the street a big new building is nearing completion. Above 
its roof a huge red banner floats proudly on the breeze: or did so float 
a month ago, when they first hoisted it. Alas, it was made of inferior 
material; the winds have eroded the stuff, and the flag is now a 
shoddy and a lisdcss fringe upon the naked pole. One more gesture 
has missed fire. ... 

The Kremlin, castellated and cupolaed with dentifncial abandon, 
has the splendid, compelling assurance of a strong place which is 

0 a beautiful one. From die river bank opposite one admires its 
crouching outlines unreservedly But why, oh why, does the dock 
which crowns a central tower announce the tame as 12.15 when it is 
really half-past five? Why do they never carry things off? 

1 do not know the answer to that question. 
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S'onn.sc very memoiablc happened to me m Moscow 
, tray coincided with the closing daw o! an international drama 
eicivai. Some of the delegates were staying at jm hotel, and I u<ed 
0 look forward immensely to bread {as.:, when thes coidd he heard 
hstunmg whatever play it was that they had wen the night before. 
The pUy almost always had a monosyllabic but arresting title, like 
Jfrea, ot Mud, or Youth, or Run. The conservation about it used to 
» something like tins: 

An American Lady If T/Jr Teeth: Well. Professor, wasn’t last night 
wonderful experience? 

Tie Professor (<t fa!!, thin, wild l.'nghshman ti ith very short trousers): 

• bis certainly a most — er — unusual piece. 

Yvtwg Mr. Schultz (it: a rasping voice): 1 lie lighting was bum 
{Mr. Schultz is ct very dapper jew from Columbia University. 
He once had a one-act play performed n: Watertown, *Y and 
is inclined to he Olympian with the others He sits at a little table 
by himself, pretending to read a novel in Russian.) 

Hiss Passey (a very intellectual girl from Ueds): It wasn’t the lighting 
s much as the cyclornmp. One would have thought Boguslavsky 
could have got lurthcr than the cycloram a. 

1 he Swiss Delegate (a human enigma): Yes? No? 

Helen (the Professor's daughter. Fearfully been, but u little out of her 
c P<h): Which was the cy i lorama? The old woman with a wheel- 
arrow? I didn't like her. I thought she was just silly. I mean, there 
tdn t seem to be any ... 

Young Mr. Schultz (aggressively oracular). 1 he cyclorama is a per- 
manent concave hacltclotli, on which the light values ... 

The American Duly (who disapproves of Young Mr. Schultz): But the 
Motional calibre ofthat play! It left me quite limp. Dtdn t it you, 
lbs Posscy? 

Miss Posscy (who is made of sterner stuff): Frankly, no. I found the 
’mboiism overstated. 
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The Professor: My egg is bad. Oh, dear. 

Helen * Never mind, father We’ll get another one. „ 

The Swiss Delegate (tn a hurst of self-revelation): The .works of- 
Shakey-spearc' I love them greatly! 

(This bourgeois admission creates an awkward silence. The Swiss 
Delegate glances round him like a hunted thing, blushing.) 

The Professor (coming to his rescue) I confess I was a little puzzled, , 
last night, as to what exactly was the significance of the young , 
sculptor. 

The American Lady. But surely that was obvious enough. He’ 
stood for — well, for sculpture . . - 

Helen ( brightly ) . And for youdi, too, don’t you think? 

Miss Possey I fancy there was rather more to it than that. The • 
young sculptor seemed to me to be the playwright's' answer to the 
whole question of what should be the place, what should be the , 
function, of the plastic arts of a community absorbed m the process 1 * * * * * 
of industrializing itself The young sculptor’s failure came when he 
threw diose fish out of the window, and Ins failure surely symbo- 
lized the failure of the plastic arts to justify ... 

young Mr Schultz ( with gloomy satisfaction ): He wasn’t a sculptor. 
He was a geologist. 

( While all are rejoicing at the discomfiture of Miss Possey the Swiss 
Delegate leans over to the Professor and says, in a stage whisper of 
the utmost urgency ‘You have some toilet paper, please 7 * * * Yes? 
No?' The meeting breaks up) 


I myself was not, except vicariously, involved m the drama festival. 

But I did go to one play. It was at the Kamemy Theatre, which 

as a reputation for sophistication, and at which, two years ago, ' 

saw a farcical comedy called Sirocco, which owed nothing save its 

title (and that unintentionally) to Noel Coward. The interior 

decoration o, the theatre recalls the gun-turret of a batdeship. This 

me the Pjay was Negro, a translation-cum-adaptation of Mr. 

, ge , ne T c dl s All God s Chilian Got IVmgs, a production of 

Piid Rnl 11 ° a j mem °table by the performance of Mr. 

before Tf 011 ^ ^ ° ra ^'°^ son > I had reviewed a few weeks 

before. The play is, of course, concerned with the Colour Bar. ' 
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1 supptHe that Soviet Rih-u h?t always suffered from per tcutiol'- 
t.»m. 1? you defy the world there v -omc Justification {or bchVvmg 
that '.he world's hr id n against you, The conscioumr.' of tins nt on- 
'•srskitt esrcmnstaneir was very much ahvr when I w.,s m Mo-cow, 
people were more sensitive to critirrtro. and mot!, more wjvitivc to 
HfJiCjtle, than they had been two ye.-.", .v-n. ( I so- was ptmcuhris 
t a in the esse of the Metro- ViVccts trial,} Oi.i-umU almost foresee 
die growth rsf an officially sponsored feebng of s-U-puy (tins, of 
course, would not affect the outlook of the :mj< tttv <>! fine popuhi- 
tien, who hive lived on nothing eh : for \ cars) I lov. ever tint mav 
he, it was tri dlls pro winy v*n*r: ofiunjw t oppre. < ion that ! attributed 
the important place occupied tv the negro in Rus-ifis cultunl 
sympathies. 

AVyw had teen an established f..vomitc for sever.! months and I 
was told tint attendance at a performance of U'-fk l-'ns CjI:i i 
formed part of the curriculum of Lenwerad 'chool-v htlJictt As a 
play, AU Gc-J'sChil.w mis'rs preatnes; it is short, \ rolcnt, staccato, 
and its execution lacks drat measure of anvtir detachment winch 
would have enabled the author to do jnrtcc to Ins theme The 
Rushan production was interesting and effective; it was t musing to 
!5 °fc the points on which it diverged, for ideological reasons, from 
the original, 

, '1 he most noticeable difference was tint in Moscow every scene 
was preceded by a sone,: or rather by two songs, sung icspcctivcly 
hy a bourgeois (easily recognizable as such from his habit of wearing 
2 tail coat, a straw hat, and a Ixandcr tie) and by a negro. 1 hey were 
popular songs, but so allotted that, while the bourgeois always 
Sang about the good time he was having, the negro seemed to be 
concerned entirely with the tremendous amount of work lie had on 
hand,, Within the scenes the niseis cs there were few important 
alterations, though the negro's struggle to make good in spite of 
capitalist oppression was given a more specifically class-significance 
than the American author intended, and there were several inter- 
polated lilts at the Salvation Army, which, for some mysterious _ 
reason, 'was very unpopular in Russia at the time, For me, the most 
striking departure from precedent was that, when the negro married 
die girl, they descended the church steps to the strains of Annie Laurie. 
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TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS 


wiacuimg to stand m the sunbg] 

with the casually proprietorial air of the passenger, and to rebec! 
that that long raking chain of steel and wood and glass is to go swing- 
ing and clattering out of the West into die East, carrying you with it 
The metals curve glinting into die distance, a slender badge betweer 
two different worlds In eight days you will be in Manchuria 
ight days of solid travel none of diosc spectacular but unreveal- 
nig eaps and bounds which the aeroplane, that agent of superficiality 
ay makes possible The arrogance of the hard-bitten descend: 
on you You recall your friends in England, whom only the pros- 
pect ot shootmg grouse can reconcile to eight hours in the trail 
ousb, COrnp aint hours indeed . . You smile conteniptu- 

bem aC ^ Cast glamour of trains has lateh 

these and C <1 " t, an £ ,m ^ x P rcss , Rome Exyress, Stamboul Troitt - 
settinvforad ^ aVC S j CCess ^y exploited its potentialities as : 

days of Ounenh ? Wa S ons Llts ^ ever since the earl] 
foreign countess the* Com Pkeently y ou weigh your chances of: 
stuffed with dorii m e , mi ^ 3r y a Certain Power, her corsag 

one mistake you fo? Un P ortance ' WlU “7 
who is practacallv 37, W ” 0se rca l name no one knows, an 

YouhatSSo^r 75 -• a ttain ’ bcin S whirled’ somewhere 
eases, bghts sudden^J^K 00 °^ dr P§g eci hgueurs, rifled dispatch 
slowly under the brinfn and door-handles turnin 

You W , t 51 of » »»maric . . 
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it had been expressed, by the appearance of a whole roast fowl. 

The only change of which I was aware was in my stable-com- 
p anion. Two years ago it had been a young Australian, a man mticn 
preoccupied with the remoter contingencies of travel. ‘Supposing , 
he would muse, ‘tire tram breaks down, will there be danger of 
attack by wolves?’ When he undressed he panted fiercely, as though 
wrestling with the invisible Fiend; he had a plaintive voice, and on 
his lips the words ‘nasal douche’ (the mere sound of Siberia had 
given him a cold) had the saddest cadence you can imagine. This 
rime it was a young Russian, about whom I remember nothing at 
all Nor is tins surprising, for I never found out anything about him. 
He spoke no English, and I spoke hardly any Russian. A phrase- 
book bought in Moscow failed to bridge the gap between us An- 
admirable compilation in many ways, it did not, I discovered, 
equip one for casual conversation with a stranger. There was a 
certam petulance, a touch of die imperious and exorbitant, about 
such observations as. ‘Show me the manager, die assistant manager, 
the watei closet, Lenin’s Tomb’, and ‘Please to bring me tea, coffee, 
beer, wodka, cognac, Caucasian red wine, Caucasian white wine’. 
Besides, a lot of die quesuons, like ‘Can you direct me to the Palace 
of the Soviets 1 ’ and ‘Why must I work for a World Revolution?’ 
were not the sort of things I wanted to ask him, and most of die 
plain statements of fact — such as ‘I am an American engineer who 
loves Russia’ and ‘I wish to study Architecture, Medicine, Banking 
under the best teachers, please’ — would have been misleading. I 
did not want to mislead him. 

So for two days we gnnned and nodded and got out of each 
others way and watched each other incuriously, in silence. On 
the second day he left the train, and after that I had the compart- 
ment to myself. 

There is a great deal to be said against trams, but it will not be 
said by me. I hke die Trans-Siberian Railway. It is a confession of 
weakness, I know, but it is sincere. 

You wake up m the morning. Your watch says it is eight o’clock; 
but you are travelling east, and you know that it is really nme, 
t rough you might be hard put to it to explain why this is so. Your 
berth is comfortable. There is no need to get up, and no incentive 
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cither. You have nothing to look forward to, nothing to avoid. 
No assets, no liabilities. 

If you were on a ship, there would be any number of both. A 
whacking great breakfast, sunny decks, the swimming bath, that 
' brilliant short story you are going to write, the dazzling creature 
whose intuitive admiration for your \\ ritings you would be die last 
to undermine — these arc among die assets. Liabilities include die 
, ante-fiual of die deck cjtioits. the man who once landed on Easter 
Island, the ship’s concert, dressing for dinner, and boat-drill 

At first the balance sheet strikes you as sound But gradually, as 
the tedious days become interminable weeks, die traitorous assets 
insensibly change sides and swell the ranks of the liabilities. A time 
comes when there is nothing to look forward to, everything to avoid. 
That brilliant short story, still-born, weighs upon your conscience, a 
succession ofwhacking great breakfasts upon your digestion; the sunny 
decksarcnowuncomfortabiyso.andevcnthcswimnungbathhasbccn 
rendered for practical purposes inaccessible by that dazzling creature 
whose intuitive admiration for your writings you have been the 
first to undermine. At sea there is always a catch somewhere, as 
Columbus bitterly remarked cm sighting America 

But on the Trans-Siberian Railway there arc neither ups nor 
downs, -You arc a prisoner, narrowly confined At sea you are a 
prisoner too, but a prisoner with just enough rope to strangle at 
birth die impulses of resdessness or inspiration. The prisoner sits 
down to write, then thinks it would be more pleasant on deck. On 
deck there is a w r md; Ins papers arc unmanageable. With a sigh he 
takes up a book, a heavy book, a book which it will do him good to 
read. After four pages there comes an invitation to dcck-tcnnis He 
cannot refuse. He goes below’ to change, comes up again, and 
desultorily plays. There follows convcrsanon and a badi. The 
morning is over. 

The morning is over. His typewriter is in die smoking-room, his 
book is on B deck, Ins coat is on A deck, and he has lost Ins pipe and 
broken a finger-nail. In everything he lias attempted he has failed. 
All this peace and leisure has been sterile widiout being enjoyable. 
The afternoon will be the same. 

Most meu, though not die best men, arc happiest when the 
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question ‘What shall I do s ’ is supererogatory. (Hence the common 
and usually just contention that ‘My schooldays were die happiest 
days of my life’.) That is why I like die Trans-Siberian Railway. 
You he m your berth, justifiably mert Past die window plains 
crawl and forests flicker. The sun shines weakly on an empty land. 
The piles of birch logs by the permanent way — silver on the out- 
side, black where the damp butts show — give the anomalous illusion ' 
diat diere has been a frost There is always a magpie in sight. 

You have nothing to look at, but no reason to stop looking. You 
are living m a vacuum, and at last you have to invent some absurdly 
artificial necessity for getting up ‘fifteen magpies from now , or next 
tunc die cnguie whistles’ For you are inwardly afraid diat without 
some self-disciphnc to give it a pattern dus long period of suspended 
animation will permanendy affect your character for the worse. 

So in the end you get up, washmg perfunctorily m die htde dark 
confessional which you share widi the next compartment, and in the 
basin for which die experienced traveller brings his own plug, be- 
cause the Russians, for some reason connected — strangely enough — 
with rehgion, omit to furnish diese indispensable adjuncts to a care- 
ful toilet. 

Then, grasping your private pot of marmalade, you lurch along 
to die dming-car It is now eleven o’clock, and the dining-car is 
empty. You order tea and bread, and make without appetite a 
breakfast which is more dian sufficient for your needs. The dining- 
car is almost certainly stuffy, but you have ceased to notice diis. 
The windows are always shut, eidier because the weadier is cold, 
or because it is warm and dry and therefore dusty. (Not, of course, 
that the shutting of diem excludes the dust. Far from it But it is at 
least a gesture, it is the best that can be done ) 

After that you wander back to your compartment. The provo'dtiik 
has transformed your bed into a seat, and perhaps you hold with hm 
some foolish conversation, in which die rudiments of diree langu- 
ages are prostituted in an endeavour to compliment each other on 
their simultaneous mastery Then you sit down and read. You read 
and read and read. There are no distractions, no interruptions, no 
temptations to get up and do something else, there is nothing else to 
do You read as you have never read before. 
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And so die day jwk<, li you ,uc wise you shun die regulation 
meal at three o’clock, which consists of five courses not easily to be 
identified, and during which the car is crowded and the windows 
blurred with steam. 1 had brought with me from London biscuits 
and {lotted meat and cheese; and lie is a fool who docs not take at least 
some victuals of ins own. But as a matter of tact, what with the 
airless atmosphere and the lack of exercise, sou don’t feel hungry 
on die Trans-Siberian Railway. A pleasant lassitude, a sense almost 
of disembodiment, descends on you, and the food m the dining-car 
which, though seldom really bad, is nescr appetizing and sometimes 
scarce, hardly attracts that vigorous criticism which it would on a 
shorter journey. 

At die more westerly stations — there are per Imps three stops of 
twenty minutes every day — you pace the platforms vigorously, in a 
conscientious British w ay. Hut gradually tins practice is abandoned 
As you arc drawn farther mto Asia, old fetishes lose their power. 
It becomes harder and harder to persuade yourself that you feel a 
craving for exercise, and indeed you almost forget that you ought to 
feel tins craving. At first you are alarmed, for this is the East, the 
notorious East, where white men go to pieces, you fear that vou arc 
losing your grip, that you are going native. But you do nothing 
about it, and soon your conscience ceases to pnch and it seems quite 
natural to stand limply 111 die sunlight, owlish, frowscy, and immo- 
bile, like everybody else 

, At last evening comes. The sun is setting somewhere far back 
along the road that you have travelled. A slanting light always 
lends intimacy to a landscape, and this Siberia, flecked darkly bv the 
tapering shadows of trees, seems a place at once more friendly and . 
more mysterious than die naked non-committal flats of noon. 
Your eyes arc tired, and you put down your book. Against die grey 
and creeping distances outside memory and imagination stage in 
dicir turn the struggles of die past and of die future. For the first 
time loneliness descends, and you sit examining its implications 
until you find Siberia vanished and die grimy' window offering 
nodung save your own face, foolish, indistinct, and as likely as not 
unshaved. You adjourn to die dinmg-car, for eggs. 
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FLO RE AT MONGOLIA 

That is what a journey on the Trans-Siberian Railway is like, if you 
make it alone 

Mv own was mostly uneventful. The days seemed all die same; ■ 
die hours shared with the horizon a quality of remote monotony. 
But of course every day tvas different, internally or externally. The 
first, for instance, w T as uncomfortably hot, but on the second 
morning the platform at Sverdlovsk, where they shot the Tsar, 
was whipped by a raw wind. For two days thereafter it was as if 
we had run into November overnight. 

The Urals were left behind, and we crawled across the Black Soil 
Belt, where on the hedgeless and forlorn plains man and his beasts 
were dwarfed to the merest microscopic toys, and each little' group 
or figures seemed a padietic, unavailing protest against the tyrant 
solitude. The skies were dark. Ram lashed die streaky windows, and 
when we stopped at a station the wind made a desolate supplicating 
sound in the ventilators In the villages very old, very hairy men, 
standing m thick black mud, stared up at us, from force of habit, 
without curiosity. Usually it is difficult to stop looking out of the 
windows of a train however monotonous die landscape. You think 

axvii / CaQ ? ow ’ j Ut for a ^ on g tune you cannot take your eyes 
out r< ' m i C w . lndow ’ J 1151 - ^ Por 3 long time you are reluctant to' 
anlS n h \ te epho f re , Ceiver whcn y our number does not 
that arrcT rrI "~ 117 ' " ktrr-brn- • • ^rrr-brrr. ... At any moment 

momeSn I U $U P erscdcd 3 voice. At any 

would bp a n « em Pty nhles may show' you something that it 

Sere could P S' *° fe” ”“*?• But herc * not like £t; here 

£S A »■* «* Might 

dow^ttt d fr S dy hostile > V'hen she is out to do you 
extremer moods nV -t cre , ls .stimulus in the challenge of her 

herself despairin'? I -am ^ ^ IS , dra ^ and indifferent, as though 
oespainng, I am oppressed. On the second day of this 
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anomalous November I was driven to seek sanctuary in the com- 
munal meal at three o’clock. 

Ugly women and uninspiring men; children who squawlcd, as 
children have a right to squaw!, and sitting on their mothers’ laps 
pot their tinv elbows in the tepid soup; Red Arms Officers, dour 
men in blouse-like tunics of a dark khaki and high boots whose 
corrugated plasticity suggested Wardotir Street; one seedy western- 
ized Chinese from Moscow. . . 

We were all comrades, all equal: all brotlicr-svorkeis m the Five 
Year Phtr. all actors (I reflected) m tiie most exciting drama of the 
modern World . . . But none of this could have been deduced from 
our appearance. We sat and ate, with dull, heavy eyes. If you had 
been told to name the outstanding characteristic of this cross-section 
of the Ness- Russia, s on svouid have pur it dosvn as constipation 
You would not have been far svrong. 

I began to cat, without enthusiasm, ssndictic caviar 

Then, all of a sudden, there lie ssas. sitting opposite me, a call, 
thin, pale youth, svearing hom-mnmed glasses and looking not un- 
like Mr. Aldous Huxley. I smiled, and lie immediately told me the 
story of Ins kfc, in fluent though erratic English. 

He was twenty-two. His home svas m the south, m Baku, but lie 
had run away from it four years ago to go on the stage m Moscow. 
He had studied the theatre (at die Government's expense) m one of 
the Dramatic Institutes, and now he ss-as being sent by the Com- 
missariat of Culture to found a National Theatre in Outer Mongolia. 
He had started as an actor, but now he was a regtsseur: ‘A — how do 
you call it? A conductor?’ ‘No. A producer’ Nowadays everyone 
wanted to be a producer; the best producers got higher pay dian die 
best engineers. Stanislavsky, for instance . . . He told me about 
Stanislavsky. 

He was extremely intelligent: he had an understanding of die 
theatre, and a feeling for it. His mind was alert, receptive and critical. 
‘Here’, I said to myself (for travellers arc always tying labels on to 
diings), 'is a representative of the younger intellectuals. It wdl be 
interesting to hear his criticisms of the Soviet regime ’ 

So it would have been. But he had none, not one. In an oration 
of some lengdi, he expounded to me the doctrines of Karl Marx, or 
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most of them Iiis faith in them, Ins pnde in die way m winch 
modem Russia was giving them practical expression, were at once 
touching and impressive. He spoke of Marx as if Marx was the only 
man who had ever exercised die power of reason; other philosophers 
were dismissed, not as inferior in quality, but as different altogether 
m land He mentioned Kant as if Kant was a sewing-machine, or a 
slow bowler: somethmg functioning on anodiei plane altogether. 
Here was orthodoxy carried to the pitch of fanaticism. I asked lnm 
whether die majority of Ins fellow-students (he lived in the ‘university 
town’ m Moscow and presumably saw a lot of Ins own generation) 
accepted the present state of affairs as enthusiastically as he did. 

But of course!’ he cried ‘All die students, all the young people, 
are very, very . loyal ’ His smile apologized for an epithet denv- 
lng from the bad old days of feudahsm. 

At first I was surprised But gradually, as he talked, I saw that it 
was not only natural but inevitable that it should be so. The Soviet 
regime has not a few achievements to its credit, but also not a few 
failures, and m many, if not most of its aspects, die gap between 
ambition and achievement appears to die sophisticated mind rather 
comical than inspiring The Mongolian impresario's contemporaries 
are potentially its best critics — young men of humour and perception 
who were too young to be transfigured by the wave of endiusiasm 
which launched the first Five Year Plan, and who have grown up to 
nnd that what was boomed as a crusade looks at times very like a 
rearguard action. But diey will not criticize; they sincerelv believe 
lat t ic present order is ideal And indeed it would be surprising 
\ 1 1Cy belle ved anything else, scemg that under its dispensation 
icy receive ood, lodgmg, an elaborate education, full encourage- 
ment to pursue their special bent, as well as various privileges; all 
this gratis No wonder that th'cy arc fanatically orthodox. It is not 

, 7 dare not sa y Bo to goose that lays the golden eggs; diey 
have not even recognized it as a goose. - 

lcncTth\ a ^ 0t °/'^ 5S ° r B 1 ^ T1 (diat was his name), and we discussed at 
in" - 1 i' lim er subjects, among winch Marxism played an 
impoSc tn Part ’ f ° r 1 Carly reaLzed that would be 

ms creed I liked lnm best when he talked of the 
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theatre, which he did most of the time The only news from 
abroad which readies the asemgc Russian concerns strikes, nots, 
mutinies, and other phenomena symptomatic of the mmement 
towards a Wot Id Revolution: the largest country in die world is 
also by far the most insular 1 found it typical that my friend, al- 
though familiar in sonic detail with conditions tn the Elizabethan 
playhouses, was dumbfounded to hear dmt m England and America 
neither actors nor theatres arc supported by the State, as they all arc 
in Russia. 

He had a profound reverence for, and some appreciation of, 
Shakespeare, and lie described to me at length the only two pro- 
ductions of what he called Camlet that Moscow has seen since the 
Revolution. The first, by a nephew of Tdieiiov’s, was a fairly 
straightforward interpretation of the play, m winch interest was 
centred on the conflict between die spiritual and the fleshly sides of 
' Gamlet’s nature. The second was a very different matter. The pro- 
ducer, a man called Akimov, saw m Shakespeare the upthrust of the 
New Bourgeoisie; he was not a court poet like L\ly, he was not a 
common man like Ben Jenson, lie stood for the new middle class, 
die conquistadors who were destined to convert English society 
from feudalism to capitalism And, naturally, he had put every 
ounce of liis class-consciousness into Gamlet. 

So Gantlet was plavcd as corned) -melodrama, wadi a fat and 
merry actor in the lead, who usually came on to the stage on horse- 
back, or at least surrounded by dogs. He was a gleeful upstart, bis 
sole ambition was die throne, lus only worry how to get it. The 
‘To be or not to be’ speech he said while trying on a crown left on a 
restaurant table by the Player King. (I never quite understood about 
.the restaurant.) As for die Ghost, that was simply a ruse on die part 
of Gamlet to ternfy die ignorant soldiers into allegiance to himself, 
and to impress on them a belief in the King’s iniquity, die Prince 
produced his father’s voice by speaking into a flower-pot. Ophelia 
was a girl more remarkable for her social ambitions than for her 
virtue; she would be queen, or know the reason why. Piqued at 
Gamlet’s rcjccrion of her advances, she got drunk, sang her mad 
song between hiccoughs, and went off on a necking part)' widi the 
Fifth Gentleman. No one was surprised when she was found 
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drowned. Claudius (or Clowdy, as we called lnm m Siberia) was 
drunk almost throughout the play. 

One day Assorgim came into my compartment and wondered if 
lie could ask me a favour? He meant to present a lot of different 
plays tn Urga (which is die capital of Outer Mongolia), and some 
of diem had English characters in diem He hked, when it was 
possible, to introduce songs mto his plays; each group of characters 
ought to have a song of its own, it was nicer hkc diat In Moscow, 
unfortunately, they had only one song for the English characters to 
sing, and diat was die song called ‘Tipperary’. Frankly, he was 
tired of it Besides, was it modem? Was it representative? Was it 
correct ? 

I could not altogedier conceal from him my suspicion that — in 
civilian contexts, at any rate — it was none of these dungs. This was 
a mistake on my part, for he implored me to teach him another 
song. This put me m a very awkward position, because I cannot 
smg at all, being indeed so utterly unmusical that I quite often have 
to be, nudged and husded to my feet when diey play ‘God Save the 
Kmg , wluch always seems to me practically indistinguishable, 
except of course by an expert, from ‘Rule Britannia’. 

Putting, however, a bold face on it, I told lnm diat die song he 
wanted was the -Eton Boatmg Song, which is the only song I have 
ever sung more than once After a painful l)alf-hour he had 
mastered some sort of travesty of this immortal ditty, and was 
translating the first verse into Russian. He took it away to teach it 
to us friend, who was a litde twinkling man hke a clown; and as he 
went he said 

I ave a play, and there are two Enghshes m it. They are what you 
ci c ubinen After long absence, much sorrow, great jobs of work, 

on t you know, they meet again. They shake hands, because they 
are c u men. And then (his voice grew anxious and wistful) ‘and 

ien an dicn — they could smg this song? You ’ave such a 
custom’ Yes? s 


‘Vp* 2 ’ j°« ea § t : r ’ so anxious to use his httle bit of local colour. 

it’ ’ V, ' e lave - After all, it W'as better than ‘Tipperary’. 
Verchne ru h?™’ A- ss °rgim. He was to leave the tram at 
ms -, whence a motor road runs, or is beheved to run, 
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down to Urga. He asked me to go w nh him, and I verv nearly did. 
But I knew the virtual impossibility of getting across time frontier 
into Clmia. and not without an effort I allowed prudence to prevail. 
We parted with many expressions of mutual esteem, and I gave him 
all the biscuits I could spare. 1 often think of him, a distant gesticulat- 
ing figure, teaching the Eton Boating Song to the inhabitants of 
Outer Mongolia. 

v? 
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CRASH 

And now die journey was almost over. To-morrow we should 
reach Manchuli The tram pulled out of Irkutsk and ran- along die 
river Angara until it debouched mto Lake Baikal. At the mouth of 
the nver men were fishing, each m a little coracle moored to a stake 
at which the current tugged It was a clear and lovely evening. 

Lake Baikal is said to be die deepest lake m the world. It is also 
said to be the sire of Belgium Its waters are cold and uncannily pel- 
lucid. The Russians call it ‘The White-Haired’, because of the mist 
which always hangs about it To-night the mist was limited to 
narrow decorative scarves which floated widi a fantastic appearance 
of solidity far out above the unruffled waters Out of the mist stood 
up the heads of distant mountains, dappled with snow. It was a 
peaceful, majestic place 

Contrary to general belief, die railway round the southern end 
of Lake Baikal is double-tracked, as indeed is the whole Trans- 
Siberian line from Chita westward to Omsk, and doubdess by now 
further This is however a very vulnerable section. The train 
crawls tortuously along the shore, at die foot of great cliffs. The 
o line passes dirough about forty' short tunnels, each lackadaisic- 
a y guarded by a sentry The new line skirts round the outside of 
t le tunnels, between die water and die rock This is the weakest 
n x in that long, tenuous, and somewhat rusty chain by which 
langs the life of Russia s armies in the Far East. In 1933 her military 
esta is aments on [the Amur Frontier totalled about a quarter of a 
million men, includmg reservists 

There is no more luxurious sensation than what may be described 
^ 1 e n °f Term Feeling. The traditional sctirnhdes of 

This time to-morrow where shall I be 5 
, Not in this academee’ 

of'm a ^n m ^ an i e< ^ ^ e ^§^ ts as keen and unqualified as any that most 
c\ er know. As we left Baikal behind and went lurching 
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through tlic operatic »wtt of Burnt Mongolia. 1 felt \crv content 
To-morrow we should reach the frontier. After to-morrow there 
would he jh> more o! tint hire!, bread, m consistency and flavour 
•suggesting rancid peat: no more of tint equaHs alluvial tea: no more 
oi a Tmppht’s existence, no more d.v. s entirely blank of action It 
Was true tint I did not know wine f was going to do. that f had 
nothing very specific to look forward to But I knew what I was 
going to stop doing, and tint, for the moment, was enough. 

I tmdrevrecd and got into hed A; I did <o. I noticed for the first 
rime tint the number of mv berth wa> thirteen 

For a long time I could not go io sleep I counted sheep, I 
counted weasels (t find their, much more cificanotis, as a rule. 1 
don't know why). 1 recited in a loud, align voice soporifir passages 
from Shakespeare. 1 intoned the names of stations we had passed 
through since leaving Moscow Bui, Perm, Omsk. Tomsk, Kansk, 
Krasnoyarsk. (At one a low-hung rookcrv m birch trees, at another 
the chattering of swifts apaimt a pile evening sky, had made me 
home-sicl. for a moment.}' I thought of ai! the most boring people l 
knew, imagining tint they were m the compartment with me, and 
had brought their favourite subjects with them It was no good. 
My mind became more and more active. Obviously I was never 
going to sleep. ... 

ft was die Trooping of the Colour, and I was going to be late for it. 

1 here, outside, in the street below my window, was my horse; wy 
it was covered with thick y'llow furl This was awful! Why hadn t it 
been clipped! What would they think of me, coming on parade 
like thatt Inadequately dressed though 1 was, I dashed out of my 
room and down the moving staircase. And then (horror ofhorrors!) 
the moving staircase broke. It luiched, twisted, flung me ofl my 
feet. There was a frightful jarring, followed by a crash . . 

I sa't up in my bcnli. From die rack high above me my heaviest 
suitcase, metal-bound, was cannonaded down, catching me with 
fearful force on either knee-cap. I was somehow' not particularly 
surprised. This is the end of the world, I diought, and in addition 
they have broken both my legs I had a vague sense ofinjtisricc. 

My litde world was tilted dnmhcnly. The window showed nit 
nothing except a few square yards of goodish grazing, of which it 
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offered an oblique bird’s eye view. Larks were singing somewhere. 
It was six o’clock I began to dress I now felt very much annoyed. 

But I climbed out of die carnage mto a refreshingly spectacular 
world, and die annoyance passed The Trans-Siberian Express 
sprawled foolishly down the embankment. The mail van and die 
dining-car, winch had been m front, lay on dieir sides at the bottom. 
Behind them the five sleepmg-cars, headed by my own, were dis- 
posed in attitudes which became less and less grotesque unril you 
got to die last, which had remained, pnmly, on the rails. Fifty 
yards down the line the engine, which had parted company with the 
tram, was dug m, snorting, on top of the embankment. It had a 
truculent and naughty look, it was defiandy conscious of indis- 
cretion. 


It would be difficult to imagine a nicer sort of railway accident ' 
The weather was ideal No one was badly hurt. And the whole 
thing was done m just die right Drury' Lane manner, widi lots of 
twisted steel and splintered woodwork and turf scarred deeply with 
demoniac force For once the Russians had carried something off. 
i lc 1 air r v/as hul of agonizing groans and the sound of breaking' 
g ass, die first supplied by two attendants who had been winded, die 
second by passengers escaping from a coach m which both die doors , 
ia jammed. The sun shone brightly. I began to take photographs 
as ast as could This is stnctly forbidden on Soviet territory, but 
die officials had dieir hands full and were too upset to notice. 

ie sta of the tram were scattered about die wreckage, writing 
contradictory reports with trembling hands. A charming German 
consu an s family — the only' other foreigners on die train — 
Had been m the last coach and were unscathed. Their small daughter, 
SE S V V3S dchghtC , d WIth dlc whole affair, which she regarded as 
she -nDl CCn an ' angcd s P cclaIJ y ^ 0r her entertainment; I am afraid 

he will grow U p to expect too mucli firom trains. 

\ ^covered what had happened, or at least what was 
have no or ^ la PP ene< j As a rule die Trans-Siberian Expresses 
took her & ZaT ° s P ced ’ dut ours > at the time when disaster, over- 

bclund her and if ° fller , Sllc llad a l° n g. stee P 
But, alas ai A i a ^°'J m g vnnd; she was giving of her best. 

, alas, at the bottom of that long, steep hill the signals were 
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against her, a fact which the driver noticed m the course of time 
Me put on hi> brakes. Nothing happened. Me put on Ins emergency 
brakes. Still nothing happen, J Shghtiv lew rapidly than before, 
hut still at a very creditable jp'vd, die train v. cut charging down the 
long, steep hill. 

The line at this point is single track, but at the foot of the lull 
there is a little halt, where a tram mas stand and let another pass. 
Our train, however, was m no mood lot stopping, it looked as if 
she was going so ignore die signals and trs conclusions with a west- 
bound train, head on. In tins sir* was thwarted bv a pointsman n 
the little halt, who summed, up the situation and switched the run- 
away neatly into a siding. It " as a long, cursed siding, and to my 
layman s eve appeared to have been designed tor the sole purpose 
of receiving trams winch gut out ot control on the lull above it. 
But for 'whatever purpose it was designed, it was designed a scry 
long time ago. Its pcimancnt was had a more pi, carious claim to 
that epithet than i' usual even in Ku.sn We sserc altogether too 
much for the siding. We made matchwood ot its rotten sleepers 
and filing ourseh es dramatical!) dov n the embankment 

But it had been great fun: a comical and violent climax to an 
interlude in which comedy and siokncc had been altogether too 
belting for my tastes. It was good t<> he back m the long grass on a 
little knoll and meditate upon that sprat* ling scrap-heap, that study 
in perdition. There she lay , m the middle of a w ide green plain: the 
crack tram, the Trans-Siberian Luxurs Express For more than a 
W'cck she had bullied us. She had knocked us about when we tried 
to dean our rcctli, she had jogged our elbows when we wrote, and 
when we read she had made the print dance tiresome!} before our 
eyes. Her whistle had arbitmnh curtailed our frenzied excursions 
on the wayside platforms. Her windows we might not open on 
account of the dust, and when closed they had pros ed a perpetua 
attraction to small, sabotaging boys with stones. She ha annoye 
us in a hundred little ways: by spilling tea in our laps, by running 
out of butter, by regulating her life in accordance with oscow 
time, now six hours behind the sun She had been our prison, our 

Little Ease. We had not liked her. 

Now she was down and out. We left her lying dicrc, a broken. 
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budded toy, a thick black worm without a head, awkwardly 
twisted, a dung of no use, above which larks sang in an empty 
plain 

If I know Russia, she is lying diere still. 


It was, as I say, an ideal railway accident. We suffered only four 
hours delay. They found another engine. They dragged that last, 
that rather self-righteous coach back on to the main line ' From the 
wrecked dining-car stale biscuits were considerately produced In 
a sadly tiuncated tram the Germans, a few important officials and 
myself proceeded on our way. Our fellow-passengers we left 
behind They did not seem to care 

Two hours later we reached the Russian customs post, just short 
of die frontier. In 1931, I remembered, there had been some 
formality widi regard to photographs. What was it’ . . Oh yes 
Instructions had been passed along the tram that we were to give up 
all films exposed on Russian soil. The young Australian had one 
in his camera, to which he instantly confessed. But there was an 
interval before the collection of the films took place, and, not 
without trepidation, he adopted my suggestion that he should show 
up an unexposed film, rewound This daring and elaborate ruse 
was carried out successfully The Australian kept his film. 

It never occurred to me that the procedure might have been 
altered, the regulations tightened up. The proud possessor of (as 
ar as I know) the only photographic record of a derailment on die 
Trans-Siberian line made by a foreigner, I took no steps at all tc 
hide the two fdms in winch it was embodied They lay, side by 
side, plain to be seen by anyone who opened my dispatch case. 1 
awaited the customs officials with composure. 

They came on me suddenly: five large inquisitive men, corn- 
man mg between them about as much English as I knew of Russian, 
t was instantly' apparent that they meant busmess. My suitcases 
" erc s Y st:cm atically disembowelled. What was the number of my 
typewriter? Had I a permit for my field-glasses’ Above all, had 1 

any cameras or films’ . - 


KodA-^ii * CriC /’ * ! lad htdeed. I thrust into dieir hands a tiny 
Kodak, still rusted with the waters of the Amazon. I heaped upon 
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them an awnmcni of unevpovtd films who- o virginity they 
tcstol by removing die tropical packing. I was placing for time. 

Anyone on play for time with words but my vocabulary was 
too limited for effective ohstuiciionum To decoy them into the 
subtler irrclevahries of debate was impossible, seeing that everything 
1 said was either redundant or incomprciiensble 1 ins they quickly 
grasped. They were men of tenon. 7 hey cessed to lutcn to me 
Amt all the time their scireh btotiglil them nearer to tint despatch 
eve, which hy on the. end of the 'eat furthest from die door, 

Words failing me, I fell bach on ruminate objects. The tram, I 
knew, must leave within a certain time fscrv minute that I could 
’ delay them would make the closing sages of then starch more per- 
functory. So ! showed them my shoes and my b-'oks I made them 
all tn mm miff at i»v hair-od. f pressed aspirins upon them, and 
potted meat. I dcuiotrtrued the unites or pipe-cleaners and the 
principles on which sock-suspenders nrc desumed But the search 
v rat on. They were not to be fobbed oft Under die scat they had 
found die eh warded packing of a film, dies felt — and rightly — 
that they were on to a good thing. 

It was very hor. My coat hung on a peg And m the porlet of 
ntvcoai (I suddenly jememhered) was that photostat copy of fan s 
letter from Stalin. I took die coat down and produced die letter. 

It had no great success, though it clictl cd them for a moment, 
few polite exclamations, and the starch w as resumed. Bur in tie 
meantime I, with an aggressively raicless gesture, had flung own 
the coat upon die dispatdi case, and die dnp itch case was no onger 
in sight. P reset! dv, with a great pande of exhaustion and impatience 
I sat down heavily, sighing, upon the coat, die dispatch caw, anc t ic 
films 

Nothing would move me. Defiantly anchored, like a roo in., 

hen, I watched the hounds draw blank. I 5 T ntt | 1 * 1C Jorms 1( p 
gave me to sign. I handed over, protesting loudly, one partially 
. exposed film containing photographs of my gnuic mot icr. 
officials were puzzled, suspicious, They had seen cscry t ,m S ^ 
was to sea Yes, I said fii inly, they had seen everything t itrc v. 
see. Still puzzled, still suspicious, they wididrtw. The ram . 

I had had them with me for dirce-quarters of an hour. 
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The tram drew ap m a station peopled by the ghosts of Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends, and patrolled by scarcely more substantial little^ 
soldiers m giey uniforms The labels on my luggage were out of 
date at last \V e had reached Manchuli. 

The flag of a brand new kingdom, the flag of MancKukuo, flew 
above the station buildings It was yellow, with a pleasant agglomera- 
tion of stripes in one corner But die flag was die only outward 
sign of change True, diere was a little Japanese official who took 
the German consul and myself off to a remote part of the village, 
and there, when we had filled up forms the size of sagas, issued us 
widi the new Manchukuo visas (They take up a page in one’s pass- 
port. They are recognized by only two odier countries — Japan and 
Salvador ) But even this bureaucratic interlude had its typically 
Chinese side We travelled to die passport office in a tiny decrepit 
droshky, pulled by a mouse-like pony. Crowded though it already 
was, we were saddled widi a supercargo m the shape of an enormous 
coolie He did nodung at all except slighdy retard our progress, but 
his presence was clearlv part of a recognized routine and when it was 
all over he demanded a tip He described himself as a ‘visaporter’. - 

The Chinese flair for creating employment is -wonderfully quick. 
The passport office had only been open a month. 

The tram on the Chinese Eastern Railway liad been held up for 
us. Soon we were ratdmg eastward across illimitable fight green 
plains, usually fringed by a formal jagged lme of hills. There was 
not much of interest to be seen Shaggy camels viewed our pro- 
gress with phlegmatic scorn. A herdsman’s pony lost its nerve and 
bolted. Duck in great numbers went wheeling up from marshes 
into an emptiness which found reflection on die earth. The interior 
decoration of the carnages, die portentous whiskers of the Russian 
guards, combined to lend a somehow late Victonan atmosphere to 
die tram. Surrounded by plush and mirrors, we ran slowly across 
the wastes of Nordi Manchuria * . 


so 
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Nc?:t morning w e tcacht'd 1 hubm It vat, fomtccn days since 1 
had left London. Ten of them had t -on •.pent m the ti.ain J was 
glad to stretch m\ lets. 

Harbin has been oiled the Pans oft! i bar Last, hut not, I think, 
tty anyone who has stayed there for unv irtigtli of time. It is a place 
with a great deal of not easily definable character. In outward 
Jltsoun influence is almost as strong as Auirrican mtlucnce 
h in Shanghai. But behind 1 1 .rim’s hybrid fipadc it is to-dav rite 
Japanese, ami the Japanese onl\ , v ho om.it, tins is true ci or , where 
in Manchuria. 

* . -HiC Red engineer wot kino on the Ciiincse Lvteni Rad was the 
White Russian lady in exile, gross n fat <<n the luxutics of nostalgia, 
Tor ever fantastically scheming the downfall of the Soviets the 
Chittoc coolie and the Chinese merchant: the Biuish taipm on Ins 
way to lunch at the Yacht Club -- all these form a shifting cur.ous 
pattern in the crowded streets. But none of them are the masters of 
Harbin; few of them aic the masters of their own destinies there. 

- Athwart that shifting pattern, nosing us was through the crowd, 
comes a Japanese armoured car, on us way back from a police raid 
You need look no further for the masters of 1 1 uhm. 

But the masters of Harbin have got their hands full. The city 
lives under a reign of terror, which m 193a, at the time of the shoot- 
- ing of Mrs. Woodruff, had reached such a pitch of intensity that on 
the golflinks a White Ru'stan Gu lrd, aimed to the teeth, was much 
more indispensable than a caddy few foreigners dared to walk 
abroad at night, and none to walk unarmed In 1033, when 1 was 
there, conditions were improving. Bandits still throve, but the 
Japanese saw to it that they throve, not on foreigners with sensitive 
governments behind them, but on the Chinese and the White 
Russians. Adequate protection was now available to all sympathizers 
with die new regime in Manchukuo. 

• But even the least adventurous still find it easy to live dangerous v 
in Harbin. A Pole, the branch manager of an important British 
firm, entertained me in a compound of which the wall v. as crowned 
With electrified barbed wire. There seemed to him nothing remar <- 
rtblc in this. A few weeks ago he had received the usual threat - a 
little paper figure of a man with a bullet-hole inked in red upon us 
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From Harbin I took the tram to Hsmgkmg, after mailing home 
those photographs of the Trans-Siberian smash whose publication 
would, I sincerely hoped, lead to some wholesale dismissals in the 
Russian customs service 

Hsmgking is die new capital of Manchukuo, and incidentally the 
youngest capital city in die world. Capitals in China have always 
been highly movable, and the Japanese had plenty of precedent for 
sluftmg the scat of government from Mukden to a place which, in 
addition to being more geographically central, was uncontaminated 
by relics of the Young Marshal’s evil influences. They chose 
Hsmgking, formerly Chanchun, and in diose day's important 
only because it marked the junction of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and the Soudi Manchurian Radway I had passed dirough Chanchun 
two years ago, when it was full of Japanese reinforcements for the 
invasion which had just been launched. 

At die time of my second visit, Hsingking had hardly adapted 
itself to die greatness so suddenly dirust upon it. It is a small town, 
of which the central part, focused round the radway r station, has that 
symmetrical, sanitary, and entirely characterless appearance imposed 
by Japanese influence on all towns in the Radway Zone. The out- 
skirts are more haphazard and Chinese A sparse traffic of droshkies, 
rickshaws, and government officials’ cars raises dense clouds of dust 
in streets which belong neidier to die East nor to the West. There 
is a small hotel, run by' the Soudi Manchurian Radway and, like 
everything Japanese, admirably clean and tidy. I was lucky to get a 
room there, for the place is full of homeless officials, and most visitors 
are exded to the Radway Hotel The Radway Hotel is so-called for 
t c best of reasons It consists of a stnng of sleepers in a siding. 

mgking was used to Special Correspondents. Members of diat 
o\ create proiession had been indeed almost its only foreign visitors. 
ir y uc courteously I was launched upon a round of interviews. 
For diree days I interviewed people without stopping. 

The procedure was monotonous and unreal. You picked up 


an 
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'ntrrptctrr from the Foreign Oitke and drove round to kern tour 
appointment. The Government dcpartint'U> v, err poorly housed 
st yet, sirtl your Chinese Minister would he found lurking m the 
rrccwrs o! a former whool or oiiicc buddings. I Ic reenv cd v on v. nil 
the inmost courtesy, bowing icrcmomocsly m Ins long silk robe. 
Tea wa s produced. and cigarettes. In blacky oud chairs son «.u and 
smiled at each other. 

He was the Minister of State for this <>r tk.t Hut m one < omcr of 
tin; room sat a clerk svho rock down a verbatim report ot the inter- 
view. for submission presumably to the powers behind that thtonc 
ot which the Minister was, on piper. tiie representative So it be- 
hoved tSic Minister to be pit aided m his speech. And even if he was 
hot — even if he forgot (or should t: he remembered*} himstU and 
was prompted by a lucky ‘hot to ukUh rction — it did not lielp you 
wuci). for dicrc at sour °'dc was the interpreter, and he could 
ensure that wlutcv er infbnmticn reached yon consisted ontv of the 
official /acts, garnished with die right official flavour. Quite soon I 
decided that interviews v, ere a v. astc of time 

One of them, however, was not. I was granted an audience by 
His Excellency Henry 1 ’u Yi, Chief Executive of the State of Man- 
chnkuo, and to-dav its Emperor. Mr. Hit Yt — as the newspapers, 
those harbingers of disenchantment, insist on calling bun — is the 
heir to the Dragon Throne of the Matichu dynasty. He ascended ic 
hi 1908, at the age of three and at the wish of that fantasne character, 
the Empress Dowager. She died on the day after Ins enthronement 
1 wo years later the Revolution broke out, and 111 19 1- the child 
was forced to abdicate. The last representative ot die Manehvi 
dynasty withdrew to Jeliol 

hi 19 ry he was bad: on the throne, but only for a week, die restora- 
tion movement fizzled out. In 1923 Ins palace m Peking was invaded 
by the troops of Feng Yu-hsian, the ‘Christian General , and t ic 
boy’s life was only saved by the resource of Sir Reginald Johnston, 
his tutor, who smuggled him into the Legation Quarter. Most un- 
fairly deprived, by now, of the privileges which had been grantc 
him under the treaty of abdication, die cx-Emperor slipped out ot , 
Peking and took refuge in the Japanese Concession at Tientsin. 1 - ere 
he remained until a figurehead was required for the alleged autonomy 
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movement m Manchuria In 1932, nominally by the will of thirty 
mill ion people, actually by a shrewd stroke of Japanese foreign 
policy, he became the titular ruler of Manchukuo. In 1934 they 
made him Emperor. 

The temporary palace was the former offices of the Salt Gabelle. 
The Chinese soldiers on guard at the gate wore smarter uniforms 
than usual, diey were armed with new Japanese service nfles, which 
arc easily recognized because there is no outward and visible sign of 
a magazine In the outer courtyard an aged general was wandering 
about He had a straggling white beard and the air of an El Greco 
minor prophet. He seemed to be at a loose end. 

I sent in my card and was presently ushered with an interpreter- 
into an ante-room. Tlus was full of Chinese officers of the Man- 
chukuo 1 army, with a sprinkling of Japanese One of these, an 
A.D.C , took over the duties of my interpreter during the audience. 

While we waited, I asked him whether I ought to address the 
Chief Executive as Your Excellency or Y our Majesty. Hesaid he was 
not sure, Manchukuo was as yet without a constitution, and its 
officials were often embarrassed by the questions of foreign visitors 
who, with their usual passion for labels, wanted to know whether 
it was a monarchy or a republic or an oligarchy or what; On die 
whole he diought Your Excellency would meet die present case. 

Eventually we were summoned, and made our way up a narrow 
staircase into a large, parlour-hke loom, furnished m the European 
style, and having a markedly uninhabited air. 

Mr. Pu Yi received us alone. He is a tall young man of twenty- 
' nlnc , much better-looking and more alert than you would Suppose 
from his photographs, which invariably credit him widi a dazed 
and rather tortoise-hke appearance He has very fine hands and a 
charming smile He was wearing dark glasses, a well-cut frock-coat, 
a white waistcoat, and spats All three of us bowed and smiled a 
great deal, and then sat down ■ . - 


fu S l Jtfe^ dl . nUm, ? rcd at tl E t , timc about mo,ooo men, must not be con- 
consisted then of ni-re™ 5 Ar T y ’ 15 tbc Japanese army oC occupation and 

men to a division^n !' 1 '? 6 dm510ns of regulars at peace strength (10,000 

SSn' h^ Japan “a W n ° S rcU « the Manchuhuo 'troops, 

enetmhhas V ettob=eompMy n ch^ 1 a t t^ eSard ** 3$ aU '“ r3thcr 
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Thh time, if thru' wax anvhndv wlir- note* of Use mu mew. 
ik-y were out t>: sight. H* FweHniry imferswnds Enrlnli, and I 
*a*pet.» ?p~J.s ft as well; hut he presets to g;\c audience tinoucii 
' mterpreuT, T ne audience hrt;an 

- ^ M ^ 5 ‘' ur * ^ sf'U'tl the inevitable questions, which it 

wouic jr.Vv occn unvtcmiy to cun it, ) Ley were brimming to sound 
pretty futife to me. 

They were broad questions on political m hut, and the answer to 
n ^ l }' m ^inied out — not at all u> my surprise ~ to he ‘Wangno’ 
i.n'uj» the last few day. the word had been often in mv cars, 
mejao means the Principle of Benevolent RuL It v. ns found 
2 and has remained as i gag. The mom specific. the 

mr>w awkward the questions sou ashed, the more certain sou were 
?o yet Wsngtao for an ansv.cr. ... 

VVas it not true that the Government, under the pretence of sttp- 
picsing the cultivation and sale o{ opium, had in fact turned it into 
a profitable state monopoly?* 

RVangtao/ 

Had not the use of bombers on amt*bandu operations resulted m 
t destruction ol much innocent life and property’' 

■ wasigtaof 

Tj l c ’/ answered, of course, at mucli greater length. It took a 
certain amount of circumloainou to lead you round the point. But 
me destination at which you finally arrived was ahvav s die same. 
V/angtao. 

With His Excellency, needless to sa), 1 rawed no such uncom- 
fortably controversial issues as the above. After a few Wangtnos 
md cleared the air we passed from high politics to the personal Did 
His Excellency ever btoadenst to his people, as our King had rcccndy? 
Kes, he had, once; lie would. like to c!o it again. He had a great 
ac . mir r>don for the King of England, who had once sent him a signed 
photograph. Did His Excellency contemplate becoming Emperor? 
(This wax six months before die announcement was made.) HisExccl- 
ency said tlm lie would do whatever was thought best for his people 
I felt that we were slipping back to the Wangtao gambit I tried a 
long shot, reasoning that even potential Emperors must like to talk 
about themselves. I asked His Excellency which had been die 
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happiest time in his life — the old days in the Forbidden City in 
Pelting, or his untroubled exile m the Foreign Concession at 
Tientsin, or the present, when he was back m the saddle again? ■ 

His Excellency, with a delightful snule. rephed at length. The 
interpreter began to translate ‘His Excellency says that so long as 
you feel benevolent towards everyone — so long as you practise the 
principle of Wangtao — happiness is surely a question of . . . He 
droned on 

Ihe formula had been rediscovered. Very soon I took my leave. 
I often think of Mr. Pu Yi, that charming though reticent young 
man. He is surely the most romantic of the rulers of this world. 
The strong men m funny shirts, the dim presidents Tn top hats: 
Moscow’s grubby Jews in 1910 Rolls Royces: the rajahs and the 
emirs and the shahs, the big kings and the little kings — all these we 
have seen before We have got used to them They arc no longer 
very remarkable The relations between a man and his throne do 
not now excite in us that agonizing curiosity which they excited in 
Shakespeare. Perhaps democracy is to blame We have found out 
how dull it is to rule ourselves, we are the less concerned to know 
what it feels like to rule others. 

But Mr. Pu Yi is a new line in rulers. Disinherited from an 
Empire, he now finds himself the nominal head of a new state which 
once formed part of that Empire He is a figurehead, owing his 
position to an ahen and — for most of his fellow-countrymen — a 
hated race. All round him they are busy working out the destinies 
of lus people: little brown men in khaki, little brown men in frock- 
coats, very serious, very methodical, very' energetic. Officially their 
actions arc an expression of his will, officially he is the master. But 
actually he is at best no more than a privileged spectator. He cannot 
be unconscious of the fact. 

What does he feel, as he watches them at work’ What does he 
cel, as he signs state papers on the dotted line and lays foundation 

stones and speaks by rote on great occasions’ 

I often wonder. 


* Tm ^ 0t S ?-T t0 . J eave Hsingldng. The atmosphere of tha 
pi is 00 ck with humbug for comfort. The conscientiou 
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journalist will hardly escape that stlbrnon which nenv known 
among ill? correspondents in Mam hum a i Flemings Disow, or 
Propaganda Elbow. livery nine von vur. .an oilier! lie gives yon. 
on parting, 3 small av-load of pamphlets uanx .>nd proclamations 
Propaganda E)!kv,v is contracted Jro.n fa'r.mg tins vast and un- 
wifldly bundle bad: to sour hotel. Yon cannot leave it in a taxi, 
for there arc no taxis in I huis'king. You cannot drop it, unnoticed, 
m die street. You mint lug u dutifully home. 

It pros cs to be heavy sm(f in more s -run than one. 1 he Japanese 
arc not very* good at propaganda, and dies pc> in tor it far too much. 
Ivtv sviii be interested, none still be convinced, bv those intermin- 


able protestations of altruism, these laborious attempts to prove 
(for instaticc) lhat all the thirty million inhabitants ot Manchu .uo 
arc really Manchus by birth, or that every individual who wrote an 
anti-Japanese letter to die Lytton Commission was m the pav o uie 

Young Marshal. , r . 

After reading a fesv kilogrammes of die publications ol the 
Ministry of Information and i’nbhcits 5 lost patience with t ' c ' UI • 
Tlu* Japanese, I rejected, arc doing svhat is taken bs and large, cooc 
ssorn in Manchuria. » And even if u was not good svorl:, no one is 
going to stop them from doing it. 1 Ins bung so, why this perpetua 
gilding of the hlvt Why these everlasting and redundant attemp t 
to pass off a policy of enlightened exploitation as a piece o l<un c 
ested rescue-work? This parading of non-existent virtues, t V s . ^ L . 
iiiinaHe process of self-vindication, breeds doubt and scepticism m 
die foreign observer. His reactions are the obvious ones. l ) 
ays, 'arc diesc chaps so terribly anxious to appear, not mere > 
reasonably decent, but extravagantly quixotic’ 1 don t 1 'C 
eyewash.’ And next rime he meets an ollicial, full of the i usua 
evasions and the usual ovcrstatcnirnts, he decides that tncj.p; 

arc a race of liars and not to be trusted a yard. . n 

The truth is, I think, that this frantic and misguided irros cnee on 
propaganda lias its roots in an inferiority complex. ,, 

western methods of propaganda arc a game to which, ike > »j> 
other games, the Japanese arc new. Behind their s ur y 

1 They hue, for instance, stabilised the otrrenc) , an ^“’iTr-lorils 
country formerly flooded with worthless paper nones by Uie 



(‘interested’, as die lady said with a touch of superiority, -‘primarily 
in the Older Things’. Her. she implied, for the New, die Vital/the 
Significant) Both were delightful people, but die lady, with her 
highbrow jargon and her morbid interest m hygiene and the Status' 
of W omen, was a familiar transatlantic type. The lecturer interested 
me more. 

You could have sold that man anything. He was so innocent, 
so eager to please and to be pleased. He bad looked for so long on 
the bright side of things that I doubt if be was aware that there was 
anodier side. He was a gift to the Japanese, who are desperately 
anxious to impress foreigners favourably. Everything that they told 
him he believed Several of his articles, he confided to me with 
unde, had already been incorporated in the official publications of 
die Manchukuo Government. He was a man whom it was im- 
possible not to like. 

During dinner a Japanese official’s wife, an attractive lady very well- 
dressed m die western style, confessed her nostalgia forWashington, 
where her husband had formerly held a post.' Life in Manchuria, 
she said, was dull. The civil officials there were back numbers; 
it was the army that counted. The Consulate-General at Mukden 
had formerly ranked almost as high as an Embassy; now it was 
ofnunor Inl p°rtance, bodi internally and externally, compared with 
military Headquarters. She wished she was back in Washington. . . . 

After dinner we wait up to the roof. It was Midsummer Night. 
The stars looked down on a aty lying like a dark plaque on which 
the lighted streets cut cubist hieroglyphics The sound of an un- 
ceasing and slightly petulant turmoil, which is die very breath of 
urban life in China, rose through the sweet air, a htde blurred and 
me owe by the height It is one of those unintemuttent noises, 

'e t e grilling of cicadas, of which you soon become entirely 
unaware* J 


The roof was crowded. Access to it was possible only for those 
loldmg an invitation from divisional headquarters. Khaki pre- 
aern^ 1 ftf J a P anes! ' officers, trailing their long swords musically 

litde sHfr C ° ncrete ’ cllc J ed b °wed and smiled and chattered in 
dW-taff Cons 1 V la 1 r P arti «. ripped untimely from the 

, tried the small change of gossip and awaited develop- 
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mcntx with an unsrnous and slightly condescending air. Goldfish 
swam aimlessly in a little fountain. 

Suddenly a siren cried, intolerably shrill. All over die city lights 
went out. Darkness seemed to well up out of the bottom of die 
streets, levelling the roofs; the features of the place were flattened 
out. When die siren’s voice dwindled to a moody whine ordv onr 
bcht was left. It was m die window of a room os cr a Chinese shop 
near the hotel. The whole weight of public disapproval ss as focused 
on tint impi nitcntly yellow square of blind i kit sorrv tor who- 
ever was behind it, gambling or making love At hot, with a 
startled suddenness, the light was extinguished _ 

Nov.', tn the night, could be heard the hum of engines 1 he fingers 
of two searchlights beckoned m die sky. Pre-seeds a plane, two 
planes, appeared. They flew slowly and at no gte.it height. Thur 
under-sides, pinned by the beams, shone a deathly pale green, die 
phosphorescent colour of decay. As they approiclud, sham bombs 
were exploded in the city ; they made .a hcavs , apologetic 'cmnd 
Loud speakers on the roof began to bellow regulations and advice 
in the Chinese language. An anti-aircraft gun chattered m the 
, suburbs, and as the planes passed o\ erhead, dropping an occasional 
streamer on die city ’s vitals, a machine gun on the roof beside 11s 
opened spasmodic fire. The faces of the crew, fierce and intent, 
sprang out of the darkness m the flash of the blanks Presently the 
planes disappeared, leaving the searchlights to wave inquisime 
antennae in an empty sky. . . 

Soon they were back. This time a huge stack of sleepers, plica in 
front of the hotel and soaked in kerosene, went up suddenly m 
flames. Nobody had been expecting this, a rush was made to tie 
.parapet which overlooked this inexplicable and indeed alarming 
conflagration. From die square below us — the centre of the tow n 
die crowd, curious and unquiet, was being cleared by the police A 
fire-engine came roaring down an empty avenue between pac c 
pavements. - Working like demons in a hellish light, the firemen 
went into action, flic long flat hose trailing in the dust behind 
diem swelled, rounded, grew purposeful, like the bo y o a SI3 ‘ • 
A jet of water leapt like a spear upon die flames and killed diem with 
a disconcerting abruptness, creating an unpleasant sme . 



Chinese crowd cheered loudly — not for die firemen, but for a litde 
mongrel dog which defied police regulations, eluded the cordon, 
and comically shared the centre of a stage reserved for the firemen 
alone Overhead the planes stall droned. 

They continued to drone for some tame. It was an hour before 
the lights went on again, and dien, after a brief interim of peace, 
the siren sounded and the process was repeated In military circles 
on the roof repetition failed to dull the edge of enthusiasm; with 
pnde and wuh excitement the officers continued to point, to gasp, 
and to applaud, like the fireworks crowd at an Eton Fourth of June. . 
There was something childlike and primitive in the pleasure they 
took in a pantomime with such ledial implications. ‘A barbarian s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’, notes my diary, perhaps rather rudely. 

The detached observer, that insufferable person, is always difficult 
to please. An element of repetition m the spectacle combined with a 
crick m the spectator’s^ neck to produce, quite early on, a sense of 
surfeit. Nor, as a matter of fact, were the manoeuvres as a whole 
particularly impressive. No great demands were made on the 
searchlight crew's, for the attacking planes carried lights on their 
wings, kept within easy range, and appeared to seek rather than to 
shun exposure in the tell-tale beams. Only the most perfunctory 
attempts were made to sight the machine-gun on the hotel roof, 
which did very little firing, presumably to spare the nfling from 
the effect of blanks. Bombing practice by the attackers was, judging 
by the streamers picked up in die most irrelevant places next day, of 
a disappointingly low standard 

On the roof, however, a good time V'as had by all. • 

There are two nice things about the foreign communities in , 
China. 

One is that diey are always glad to see you, no matter how 
repulsive or insignificant you may be. In England you may be 
shunned or ignored. But in China you are a stranger, your face, . 
however unattractive, is a new' face; in short, you have scarcity-value. 
You arc made w'elcome for your own sake. 

The other nice thing is that none of the foreign residents in China 
is a bore. Few' of them, I admit, W'ould endorse this statement; but 
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1 ntv< speaking from the point of a tew of tlu :r.n elkr, .uni trom tin. 
potnt of new of die traveller tt true. In C turn, ns elsewhere, In* 
tvill meet men .and women with all the ticndlv attributes of die 
King or Queen Jdorc: people with in: tow minds and no imagina- 
tion. people full of prejudice end cmrtv of humour, people from 
whom he would uni a mile at home, I!.i; m (Jim? he meets them 
otilv {fittingly; and in China transplantation has raised their value 
Men who would be intolerable in their nato t suburb become b\ virtue 
of their cry limitations, la«cmtttnp subject' for tudv m tl c com- 
' pounds of Cathay. To see how thrv a i ipt themwKes to the subtle 
and creotic background again", which ti cir in.es must nov Lc led 
-to gauge their reactions to the charms end deceits of ( lima, to 
examine their technique in exile — all these me picorcupmons of 
the first interest. Most of the foreigners, of course, ere interesting 
and amusing m their own right; but m n was it is the others --die 
, transplanted nonentities — who arc the most itungumg 

In Mukden everyone was nice, but there v,.o \ a\ little doing 
I he swimming haul, the squash court, the pomes - these were not 
the serious business of a Special Correspondent, even when one of 
the hut-named carried him out to the magpie-haunted tranquillity 
of the Pci Ling tombs, which the following notice doubtless doe* 
much to preserve: 

NOTICI 

l. No fowling piece allowed 

z. No plucking allowed 

3. No fishing or hunting allowed 

4. No clamour or quarrel allowed 

.. ' 5. No burning allowed 

6 . No throwing from the elevated allowed 

7. No nakedness allowed 

8 . No urine outside the sv.c allowed 

Jh OimrR 

For my purposes, the fourth regulation svas being observed too 
faithfully all over Manchuria. When I had signed on for tins 
journey the Japanese were hurling their mechanized columns down 
' c 
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through the frozen passes of Jehol against the Great Wall; the pros- 
pects of some form of fighting had been reasonably bright. But 
die Chinese defence — let down, as ever, by the High Command — 
had melted; the Japanese had made good a line winch they ought by 
rights to have found impregnably held against them Long before 
I reached the frontier die Jehol situation had been liquidated, leaving 
the Japanese unchallenged masters of an extra province. 

All over die country, however, anti-bandit operations were in 
progress, and from die moment of entering Manchukuo I had been 
angling assiduously for permission to accompany a punitive 
expedition In Mukden, thanks to the courtesy of Lt.-Gen Koiso, 
the Chief of Staff of the Kuantung Army and in effect the ruler of, 
Manchukuo, I achieved my object. A small flying column of the 
Independent Railway Guard — one unit in a big encircling move- 
ment — was leaving, secredy, in a week’s time for die mountainous 
distnet east of Mukden I could go widi diem if I hked. 

The intervening week I filled m with visits to Newclnvang and 
Jehol, Newchwang is a small, decaying port, of no particular 
interest in itself. But in the marshes outside Newchwang (which was 
the scene in 1932 of the capture of Mrs Pawley and Mr. Corkran) 
three officers of the British coasting vessel S.S. Nanchtmg had for 
diree mondis been held captive by pirates So die place was in the 
news. 

M. and I went down by train We were welcomed with the 
greatest kindness by Mr. Denzil Clarke, whose successful conduct 
of the Pawley case had won for him the doubtful privilege of 
negotiating the release of die Nauchang captives. With the local 
agent of die Nanchang’s owners and a language officer from our 
Legation in Peking, Mr Clarke had endured for three months un- 
certainty and tedium in dieir acutest forms; he was to endure diem 
for another two. 

Bandits are sticklers' for tradition There is a certain due course 
which negotiations for ransom must pursue; in no circumstances can 
dieir progress be accelerated. To and fro the emissaries pass - slipping 
out of die city at night, meeting the pirates’ agents in a distant creek, 
after a few days returning with the next development in the inter- 
minable (and to all Chinese delightful) process of bargaining. A 
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maddening tense of impotence oppresses the would-be ransomer. 
There, Only a few miles away, are tiic bandits, a puny though exorbi- 
tant rabble, subjecting their prisoners to hardship certainly, perhaps 
to cruelty. Direct action, attack, rc\ enge, are out of the question; any 
attempt to implement a threat may cost the captives their lives. The 
only chance — a chance which seems often to dv indie to vanishing 
point— ot securing their release is by a correspondence as tortuous, 
as leisurely, as improbably successful as any on the files of a govern- 
ment department. I did not envy Mr. Clarke. 

Some sort of official fete was m progress at Newchwang. It 
celebrated, I think, the anniversary of the opening of the Manclm- 
kuo Customs. I have confused recollections of a cheerless compound 
decked svith bunting, in die centre o( which four geishas mopped 
and mowed upon a windsw cpt stage Trestle tables groaned under 
a quantity of cold unappetising food; Japanese beer flowed freely. 
The local Chinese general wore a straw hat. An English lady pmed 
for the amenities of her husband’s last post m Upper Burma 
(nostalgia m one form or another is very prevalent in China) 
Japanese in frock coats bow cd repeatedly and smiled M , the traitor, 
had somehow’ foreseen this function and was correctly resplendent 
in tropical whites, against wluch my ancient flannels seemed a 
solecism. But a gust of wind suddenly possessed die hat of die 
German consul, and tins, in its insensate career, upset a bottle of 
beer over those irreproachable legs So much for forethought. 

We returned, via the hospitable w ard-room of a British destroyer, 
to the shipping company’s mess w’licrc Mr. Clarke had his head- 
quarters. Here, among sporting prints wluch bore, m addition 
to the honoured signature of Thorbuni, agreeably sentimental 
dedications by’ previous tenants, we dined and exchanged chimerical 
solutions of the impasse which was uppermost m everybody’s mind 
Of these perhaps the most original and the best was the suggestion 
that one of die captives should feign madness. The Chinese arc more 
afraid of madness than of anything else; judicious raving might 
secure release, or at any' rate a good chance of escape. But the 
British Merchant Sendee is presumably not over-stocked with 
Hamlets, and the discussion, though animated, remained rather 
academic. 



We left early next morning Negotiations had just broken down 
for the dnrd or fouitli time, on die eve of success. The militan 
were now going to take over die situation; the desperate rented] 
of direct attack was to be tried. The captives’ chances of surviva 
seemed slender indeed 

That winter I met two of them in London They had been ran 
sonied at last, after five and a half months’ captivity m circumstance 
of the greatest discomfort and danger Since diey have told thei 
story elsewhere 1 I shall not repeat it here. 


1 Pirate Junk t by Clifford Johnson. 
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GEISHA PARTY 

He wore a thick black suit, a stifl collar, and a felt hat. He was a short 
sturdy man, and there was a sort of sulkiness about his face which 
made it rather attractive. This sulkiness, or truculence, was borne 
out in the aggressive set of his shoulders and Ins rather rolling gait 
The general effect, however, was disarming rather than formidable. 
He looked less like a bully tlnn a shy suspicious little hoy \\ ho culti- 
vated a defensive swagger. You could not help liking him. 

He was Mr. H.. a prominent Japanese official m Manchukuo. He 
had announced his intention of accompanying me to Jehol The 
Government was displaying a benevolent interest in my activities 
as a Special Correspondent. 

We stood, side by side, in the early sunlight on the Mukden air- 
field. A military aeroplane, with room for four passengers, stood 
glittering on the baked and dusty earth. Mr. H. eyed it with a cer- 
tain apprehension. 

'Before now, I never fly,’ lie said. There was a wistful note in his 
voice. 

I was feeling rather unkind. Mr. H , fanatically methodical, had 

{ jot me out of bed an hour earlier than was necessary. Now l told 
lim diat before leaving London I had consulted a fortune-teller; the 
only one of her predictions winch I could remember at all distinctly 
- had been to the effect that I would be involved in a flymg accident. 
‘Yes;’ said Mr. Id. He gave a hollow laugh. 

Soon we were on board, piled into die stuffy cabin with two 
Japanese officers, their swords, and their kir. Mr. Id. clutched to his 
bosom, with a slightly desperate air, a bottle of whisky which lie 
was bringing for his colleague, die Japanese consul m Jehol City. 
The engines roared. We bumped away across die airfield. 

Our pace quickened. The tempo of the bumps merged into a 
steady, an almost imperceptible jarring. Then, as the plane prepared 
to rise, her stride seemed to lengdicn. In a senes of bounds, each 
bigger than die last, her wheels spumed die cardi. At last she left it 
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altogether. Banking, we circled over die Young Marshal’s gigantic 
arsenal, winch lies on the outskirts of Mukden, and made off south- 
wards 

How neat the Chinese are! The country below us was patterned 
intricately and with affection, like a patchwork quilt Here, in the 
Nordi, die fields arc mosdy larger than in the rice-growing South. 
The country is less crowded; there is more elbow-room. Even so, 
none of it is wasted Symmetry and economy of space ruled in that 
meticulously quartered land. The different greens of die different 
crops were partitioned by paths and dykes which might have been 
drawn with a ruler. Their nice pattern was a natural growth, the 
gradual but spontaneous product of many years and long traditions; 
it did not bore or repel, as docs die tailor-made, the radier parvenu 
regularity of English garden suburbs and small American towns. It 
lent the land dignity, and made you think of its people widi respect. 

For three hours we flew South, and presendy came in sight of a big, 
dark-grey, sprawhng city. This was Qhinchow, and here we 
landed. The second and longer stage of the flight to Jehol would be 
completed in another plane. 

It was almost immediately apparent diat it would not be com- 
pleted by us on that day. A telegram had gone astray, no reserva- 
tions had been made We watched with mortification the second 
plane make its departure, bursting with officers. 

The big aerodrome was a military aerodrome. Clunchow was a 
garnson-town. Mr H., diough a person of importance, was a civilian. 
The event of that day gave me a fleeting insight into die cleavage 
which exists between the civil and the military audionties in Man- 
cliukuo. 

I am by nature very bad at enduring delay, and Chinchow was in 
any case a poor place to endure it in. Politely but firmly I pestered 
Mr. H ; I wanted to ensure — what at the moment was by no means 
certain — diat we should leave for Jehol to-morrow. Together we 
visited a succession of officers His shoulders defiandy hunched, his 
felt hat pulled down over one eye like a gangster’s, Mr. H grew more 
and more to resemble a sulky litdc boy. I longed to comfort him. 

Nobody else did. The officers were indeed extremely polite. 
Several firkins of tea were consumed. But they could promise 
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nothing. All die scats in to-morrow s plane were booked; we must 
live in hopes of an eleventh hour cancellation. 

Poor Mr. H Ir was painfully evident tint he cut no ice. lie was 
losing face, and he was worried. If only, lie said, they had sent an 
officer from Headquarters with me, a special plane would have been 
forthcoming at once . . . We departed sorrowful!) m quest of 
lodging for the night. 

This was not easily come by. Chmehow is a purely Chinese cits - , 
with no foreign concession. Tv, o Japanese hotels have sprung up 
there since the occupation of Manchuria, but the larger and more 
commodious was already full. At the other, a tmv inn m a narrow 
street, we did however get a room It was a building of one story, 
run by a Japanese lady of exquisite affability We took off our shoes 
at the door and put on slippers. These in turn were discarded when 
we came to the threshold of our room. It was a tiny, flimsy room, 
with matting on the floor but no window. The furniture consisted 
of two fans, n\ o fly-swatters (very badly needed), and a low table; 
no chairs. There was a roll of bedding m the comer, ready to be 
spread out at night. Evcrvtlung was very bare and clean and close 
I felt rather like a beetle m a match-box. 

We took off our coats and squatted on the floor Like most 
Europeans, I was not very good at squatting. Presently a meal was 
served by a very pretty girl who knelt and bowed as she offered 
each dish. There was a kind of intimate fo ruinin', about her man- 
ners which ssas most agreeable; but the strain of keeping a straight 
face in mv presence was clcarlv almost unendurable, and I felt sorry 
for her. The first dish was a Govs. 1 of thin soup in which balcfullv 
floated the eye of a fish called Tai. Mr. H., consuming his with 
relish in. its entirety, assured me that the eye-bill was peculiarly 
delicious; diis was one of the few statements emanating from a 
Japanese official source which I did not feel called upon to verify. 
The rest of the meal consisted of more fish (happily represented by 
those parts of their anatomy which we are accustomed to associate 
with the table), some sinewy mushrooms, assorted vegetables, and 
bean curd. We washed it down with beer. I was glad to find that 
my pristine skill with the chopsticks had not entirely deserted me, 
though I was far from expert. 


In the afternoon I wandered round Chinchow. A Chinese city 
is seldom a very beautiful place The streets are tortuous, narrow, 
irregular, and dirty. If there are fine houses, they are concealed 
behind walls, and you cannot see mto their courtyards through the 
gateways, because the gates are masked, on the inside, by another 
short section of wall, designed to prevent the ingress of evil spirits 
which (as everybody knows) can only fly in a straight line. In the 
streets, which in summer are partially roofed over with mat awn- 
ings called pongs, the shop-fronts are thickly hung with the long 
vertical banners and the lacquer signs of the tradesmen. There is 
always a great noise and a great smell. The shops all open mto the 
streets, and ui their dim interiors you can see the owner and his 
family at work. You get the paradoxical impression of mfinite labour 
and mfinite leisure. The Chinese, though they work from dawn to 
dusk, work as individualists, and in units very rarely bigger than 
die family They wisely disdain the clock-punching technique of 
capitalist industry; there is no lunch-hour, no overtime, no single 
symptom of rationalization or indeed of any conscious method. 
They live not only for dicir work, but in it. lunching on the counter, 
sleeping on the work-bench, stoppmg to talk and drink tea when 
they feel inclined. 

So as a picture m the grand manner the Chinese city is a disap- 
pointment. As a series of curious and intimate sketches it is un- 
forgettable — the fierce argument between an old "woman and a 
coolie with a pig slung from either end of the carrying-pole across 
his shoulder, a tortoise suspended on a string, spinning as aimlessly 
as a planet above the counter of a fishmonger’s stall: die click of 
coppers on the matting tables of die gamblers’ boodis: a very old 
man with a foolish face caressing the smooth wooden flank of a 
coffin at the undertaker’s - a stout lady with many silver pins in her 
black hair admiring unreservedly a dreadful American oleograph of 
Moses in the Bullrushes, late nineteenth century: die litde ineffectual 
domineering policeman, with his thin legs and Ins shamefully dirty 
Mauser: die beggars and the poultry and the children and the 
fierce cowardly dogs. ... 

.Cities in the West may cast on you the same kind of spell that a 
mountain casts In China they have the fascination of an ant-heap: 
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That night a party was given for us by the Japanese Consul. The 
Japanese are highly insular; tempenuncmalh they arc die worst — 
by vs Inch I mean the most reluctant — colonists m the world, the 
French not excepted. Though the figure has risen by 50 per cent 
since the invasion of 193 T, there arc still onlv 300,000 Japanese 
residents m Manchuria, of which the total population is over thirty 
millions. ' This neglect on the part of an overcrowded island to 
make use of a rich and only partialis developed countrv , lying next 
door to it, as an outlet for its alarming surplus of population is largely 
attributable to two basic causes. One is die climate, which m vv inter 
is too severe for die Japanese, die other is the fact that Japanese labour 
cannot compete with the low standard of living set bv Chinese labour. 

But even if these cogent considerations did not exist, a ‘Conic to 
Manchuria’ movement would not attract the average Japanese. He 
likes his own place and his own things, and when he finds himself 
perforce stationed in Manchuria he is more assiduous than any of the 
other foreigners m transplanting his own amenities and some of his 
own atmosphere. Exile in the West is more easily endurable, far 
the West is one of Ins two spiritual homes. But in Manchuria (unless 
I am much mistaken) he is afflicted by a sense of superiority amount- 
ing almost to disgust The people lie regards as backward to the 
point of barbarism. The nods which he lias learnt to adore with 
such auspicious results in the last eighty a cars mean nothing to diem, 
save occasionally as a cue for laughter or a sourre of profit. He — 
the representative of a higher type of civilization (hut not, remem- 
ber, its best representative; and remember also that sou cannot 
judge an Empire by her colonial officials) — virtually ignores the 
barbarians He mixes with them not much more than lie must, 
though he acquires, at second-hand, a working knowledge of their 
psychology. He finds it hard to learn their language, though they 
pick up his very quickly. In their temples and their customs, in dieir 
doubts and their beliefs, lie rarely displays more than a tourist’s 
curiosity. Turning his bad; (except for business purposes) on Ins 
thirty million neighbours, he does his best to make Manchuria a 
Home From Home. 

1 700,000 Koreans bring the total number of registered Japanese subjects in Man- 
churia up to a million 
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All tins, or some of it, explains why there are geisha houses in 
Clunchow. To the best of these we drove in the car of the Japanese 
Consul, blasting the inhabitants and their livestock out of our path', 
wntli a powerful horn. Three younger officials made up the party. 
We turned up a narrow' lane into a courtyard, shed out shoes, and 
presently were squatting on cushions round two sides of a large 
airy room of winch the floor was matting and the walls movable 
partitions One side of the room, opemng on to a veranda, let in the 
rays of the settuig sun and the faintly melancholy notes of a bugle. 

It was a good party, though very hard work. Mr. H- and I were 
implored to take off our coats and tics, and this we did, for it is a 
matter of etiquette that the guests should appear as informal and as 
much at their ease as possible, in order to please the host. The others 
v r erc all wearing the kimono. 

My command of the Japanese language began and ended with the 
v'ord for Thank You, the word for Bandit, and the expression 
Hullo. It u r as in the circumstances fortunate that most of those 
present could speak some English The Japanese, though lacking in 
a sense of humour, are a people very easily merry, and ice was 
quickly broken by the exchange of rather elementary badinage. 

Dinner, a much moie elaborate version of the midday meal, 
but having the same sort of dishes as its basis, was served, and under 
the influence of saki die atmosphere became rapidly convivial. Saki 
is a wmc made of nee, tasting rather like sherry; it is served wann in 
htde bowls smaller dian a coffee cup On me its effect as an intoxi- 
cant W'as always negligible, however much of it I drank. But the 
Japanese have W’eak heads. Everyone toasted each other repeatedly’ 
with a cry of ‘Kan pei’, wdiich means in English ‘No heeltaps’ and in 
American ‘Bottoms up’; and pretty soon even the staid Mr. H. could 
not honestly have described himself as sober. 

Meanwhile I observed with interest the activities of the geishas. 
Their name has a glamorous (to say the least of it) connotation 
which gives a rather false impression of their function. A geisha 
falls somewhere midway' between a waitress and an American night- 
club hostess ; though sometimes venal, she is not 3 professional 
prostitute. Her duty is to minister to the guests at table and to 
amuse them. Her face is less likely to be her fortune than a gift for 
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repartee, and the best geishas arc not necessarily the youngest and 
most attractive girls. They wear an elaborate but not, in my opinion, 
a very becoming costume. Their equally elaborate coiffure is also, 
to most western eyes, remarkable rather for ingenuity than for 
beauty. 

I imagine that the best type of geisha is rarely found in Man- 
dmkuo. The ones at Clnncliow, though amiable, seemed to me 
nudding-faccd and foolish. But they bad a sort of sparrow-1 ike per- 
Kiness, an apparently inexhaustible fund of spontaneous high spirits, 
which was aisatmmg and enviable. In waiting they showed an unob- 
trusive solicitude for one's needs. After dinner they sang and did a 
static formal dance, partly to a gramophone and partly to an 
instrument suggesting an elongated banjo, of which the strings 
were plucked with what looked to me like a shoe-horn. The 
dance was a traditional one, based on a tragic theme; it was 
amusing to see their faces, religious and intent during its execution, 
break into broad smiles and shrill ribald repartee the moment 
it was over. 

After that there was some haphazard dancing in the western 
style, and various cliildtsli games. Everyone shouted and shone 
with sweat. A keenly contested egg-race took place, the eggs 
being propelled across the matting floor by blowing on them. 
The only form of contest in which I showed the least proficiency" 
was that in winch the competitors had to balance a saki bottle 
on their heads, lower themselves into a prone position, drink 
without handling it a cup of wine placed on the Hoor, and then 
stand up again without tipsetting the botdc I beat everybody 
at this, and acquired a lot of 'face’. 

Presently one of my' hosts, a delightfully Falsraffian man, 
showed signs of giving way to that one of Falstaff’s appetites with 
which his apologists make the least play. The geishas protested, 
and, since it was now late, the party broke up. 

- We went on to a cafe, pronounced 'coffee* by the Japanese^ in 
Manchuria. This was a dingy place with a gramophone, a few 
Chinese girls, and some tipsy Japanese soldiers. Before I knew 
vdiat was happening, I found myself provided with an enormous 
beefsteak, a glass of whisky, a glass of brandy, and a lady claiming 
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the proud title (so they assured me) o£ ‘Miss Chinchow’, At the 
moment I had no use at all for any of these. Miss Chinchow, 
however, though unable to speak English, turned out to be very 
hungry. While my hosts were absent on the dancing floor I 
surreptitiously fed her almost the whole of die beef steak, thus 
escaping a charge of grave discourtesy. I remember that girl widi 
affection 

It was very late when Mr. H and I lay down on the floor of our 
little stifling room. Several scores of house-flies, which had been 
waiting for this moment, settled on us widi a contented buzz: If 
they had been vultures they would not have kept me awake 
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At dawn wc were awakened. An extra plane had been put on 
ilic Jclioi service; there would be room for us in it. Wc break- 
fasted lightly oft seaweed and hurried out to the airfield 

Here there was a slight hitch. My luggage was overweight. 
It consisted of a light suitcase, a dispatch ease, and a typewriter. 

My experience as a traveller has been of a kind to give me a 
Curiously keen nose for delay. I find that I can vers' often foresee, 
if not the nature of a setback, at any rate its result ; this, in nine 
cases out of ten, is a period of enforced idleness under aggravating 
conditions. I felt in my bones that something of the kind was in 
store for us m jchol. So I stuck to my papers and the typewriter 
and left the suitcase. It is better to have nothing to wear than 
nothing to do. 

We roared up into the hot blue sky and flew west into the moun- 
tains. There was no longer below us a curious pattern stamped 
by men upon the earth. Sprawling, rearing, falling away, the lulls 
ruled turbulcntly. There seemed no end to them, no boundary to 
their kingdom Wave upon wave of reinforcements marched 
up over tile hori7on to meet us. Our shadow, which had glided 
so serenely with us on the plains, now had to scramble wildly, 
racing up screes to meet us as wc skirted a cliff face, then plunging 
down the shoulder of a mountain to switchback, diminished, 
across the gullies at the bottom of a valley. The plane, which 
before had lorded it unchallenged in the void, now seemed a puny, 
vulgar intruder, a little quivering minnow among immobile 
Tritons. 

Wc flew mostly at 3000 feet. But when wc crossed a range the 
pilot was tempted by the passes as a diver is tempted by a penny 
at the bottom of the bath. They were a challenge to lus skill, and 
wc would swoop roaring through the steep defiles while herds of 
small black cattle went streaming famvisc down the nearer slopes, 
stricken with panic. Once a little fighting plane overhauled us; 
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slie seemed unaccountably suspended in mid air, for the noise of 
her engines was drowned by ours. Once we passed a convoy of 
military lorries, crawling like beetles out to Jehol along the bottom 
of a valley, where ran the din road which — unless clogged by 
the rams or cut by the bandits— links Jehol to railhead atPeipiao. 
We landed once, at Cliaoyang, to dchver mails The ground 
was ominously soft. If any more ram fell, the airfield at Jehol 
would be out of commission and I should be exiled indefinitely. 

We flew on through the sharp fantastic mountains, ancient, 
nbbed, and homy, hke folded dragons’ wings. At last, ahead of 
us, we saw a cliff crowned with an unnatural club-shaped rock, 
far bigger at the top than at the base. The finger of the altimeter 
began to fall We dipped steeply through a pass and discovered 
the City of Jehol. 

It lay beside a river, a teeming undecipherable pattern m grey. 
Temples stood outpost to it in the encircling foothills, and round 
each temple ran a sinuous embattled wall, climbing the steep 
slopes gracefully. They looked like great coloured citadels. They 
had rose-red walls, and die blue and green and yellow tiles of 
dieir roofs flashed m die sunlight. Their courtyards were crowded 
with the dark meditative heads of trees We circled over diem, 
leaning sharply at an angle, and the valley, thus set spinning beneath 
us, seemed like a place of magic in a book. 

We landed in the nver bed, under a black cliff The silver plane, 
toy-like and anomalous, glittered with a certain effrontery m the 
sudden silence. We stood on the caked mud, stretching our limbs. 
The two Japanese officers who had flown widi us were being' 
greeted by a group of their colleagues, all clicked and bowed and 
smiled, impervious to magic. Everyone began to walk — slowly, 
on account of the heat — up the nver bed towards the city, which 
had rather unfairly receded to a surprising distance 

It was very' hot Mr. H. seemed in low spirits ‘Very amusing’, 
was his only comment on the temples. In this strange valley Under 
die blazing sun he trod suspiciously. He was on die defensive. 

The nver (which is called Lwan) was in flood and had swept 
away the bndge. It was nevertheless quite shallow, and while we 
waited for a ferry we watched naked Chinese fording it with 
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' bundles on their head*;, some dragging donkeys behind them, 
and all behaving with that disproportionate animation — those 
htttsts of ephemeral rage, those murderous gestures, and those 
sudden fits oi laughter — which make the Chinese scene at once so 
absorbing and so tiring to behold. At last a cumbrous bulk was 
poled across to fetch us The Japanese, their Wellington boots 
projecting comically, their swords held carefully out of the water, 
were cat net! out to it on the backs of coolies. 1 had no bat, and when 
I came on board an octogenarian Chinese unfurled with infinite 
courtesy his umbrella and held ir oser my head against the sun. 
We were poled luck slowly athwart the current From the huddled 
houses on the hank a powerful smell drifter! out across the tumbling 
yellow waters. The peacock temples could not be seen from here. 

In die capital of Jchol (which, strictly speaking, ought to be 
called Cheng-teh) Mr. H. and I had planned to stay for one day. 
We were marooned there for three. 

Thrice sve prepared for departure (an almost purely psycho- 
logical process m my ease, since I had no luggage) Thrice we 
svere turned baclu Either there were wounded, who had prior 
claims to the accommodation in the plane; or else no plane could 
land, because the rams had made the ground too soft; or else it 
landed but could not take off again for the same reason. In Jchol 
Romance, diough ovcrpowcrmgly picsent, bangs up no 9 15. 

But delay was easily bearable in Jchol The place had die double 
interest of the topical and the historical; it w'as like staying in 
Windsor in 1919, supposing tint the Germans had won the War. 

It was a garrison town. Divisional Headquarters were in the 
palace of the late Governor, which had once been die hunting box 
of Emperors from Peking. The late Governor’s name was Tang 
Yu Lin. He was a man — to judge by his record — of exquisite 
iniquity: diough I have little doubt that if you or I had met lain 
we should have found him charming. A former bandit, lie op- 
pressed his people vilely. When die Japanese threatened his pro- 
vince, he announced to the world his unquenchable determination 
to resist them to the last man and the last round. For perhaps a 
sveck die telegrams of die news agencies portrayed lain in die 
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sympathetic posture of a patriot fighting for his home against odds; . 
he looked, at a distance, like the King Albert of the Far East. 

But lie never fought His armies melted from their impregnable 
positions in the north-eastern passes; the confidence of his men in 
their commander may be gauged by the fact that they did not 
even go through the formality of digging themselves in. Tang 
Yu Lin, poorly attended, rode out of Jehol in flight a few hours 
before the triumphant entry' of the Japanese; the townspeople 
welcomed the invaders unreservedly. A few months later Tang 
Yu Lin was in Japanese pay I should say that that man might have 
acquired, and did in fact lose, more sympathy and prestige for 
China than any other living Chinese 

His palace stood on the outskirts of the city, in a magnificent 
park. A wall ran round it, enclosing — with that careless, thorough 
ostentation which is typical of China— several fairly considerable hills. 
Hawks and pigeons and magpies flitted or circled round the splendid 
trees, shrewd though unconscious observers of history in the making 
A herd of spotted deer, incuriously aloof, nibbled sweet grass on 
which was stamped the faint oval of a race-track where Tang Yu 
Lin’s wives, eight in number, had been capriciously obliged to 
take equestrian exercise every morning. (They were also required 
to learn to read ) A long low building in a comer of the wall now 
housed a Japanese sanitary squad; formerly it had been die place 
where Tang Yu Lin manufactured morphine, for sale to his army 
and his subjects Japanese soldiers, their short legs dangling from 
the formal lovely bridges, fished unfruitfully in the lily ponds 
One day manoeuvres were staged for my benefit in die park. 
The unit engaged corresponded to a half company in the British 
Army. Their objective was a pagoda on the top of a steep knoll; 
it contained a hypothetical machine gun and would in practice - 
have been impregnable. The attack was launched from under 
cover, and from a distance of about half a mile. Between dieir 
jumping-off point and the pagoda the ground was broken by four 
sharp banks, two of them separated by a shallow canal. Dominating 
though the position of the machine gun was, the attackers had 
plenty of dead ground of which to take advantage. 

They did not, however, take advantage of it. Instead of leaving. 
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their Lewis Gnu' sections in po kti'.i on the ncvvvt bank, to cos er 
the advance of the riflemen, then hunched the attack pel! rncll. 
Attempts to correlate lire and mo*, eiucnt were unscientific to ,t 
degree. But their dash was ternhmgh imprctsnc The men, 
though acting under t'crfeet discipline, uttered Mood-ctirdlmg 
yells as' they advanced. The canal, w.mt-Jccp, was forded as 
though it had Wen the fmal obstacle m a ciovs-countn race And 
the ultimate assault on the pagoda was curried out with a deadly 
Seriousness which was as far removed as possible from tin* stunt 
of strenuous burlesque which distinguishes the climax ol mock 
Warfare m this country. Where the British private, corning at. 
bst to close quarters, goes rdl out to make Ins opponent htigh, 
the Japanese does his best to freeze the other’s blood 
It was a most instructive demonstration 


. ’_t tin not ’mnr the name of the Jipi.trre Arno's c-pu.’alcnt to a Lewi* Cun. 
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PRAYERS 

We sat down four to breakfast: Mr. and Mrs. Panter, young Mr. 
Titherton, and myself. They were American missionaries 

Mr. Panter was a very tall, very doleful man. His voice was the 
-voice of Doom, slow and terrible; it seemed to come from a very 
long way away. He never smiled He had an aloof and absent- 
minded manner. For durty years he had struggled in a remote 
place to convert headiens to Christianity and (harder still) to make 
die converts Christians m something more dian name; you had 
the feeling that dus had bred in him a bitterness of soul which once 
it had been difficult to suppress. Now he had the mastery of it; but 
the inner superadded to die outer conflicts had left him wom out 
He had no longer any interest or energy left for anything outside 
the duties which he so indomitably earned out. He was more nearly 
a ghost dian anyone 1 have ever met. 

His wife had, and needed to have, both feet on die earth. Her 
manner was -not nearly so sepulchral as Mr. Panter’s. Though 
almost ostentatiously narrow in her sympathies, she was a person 
of great kindliness She was accessible. She reflected her husband’s 
austenty and his controlled fanaticism, but she remained never- 
dieless an ordmary human bemg, capable of laughter and willing 
to admit Vulnerability. 

Young Mr. Tidierton was die most interesting of die three. 
He was out there, I gadiered, on probation; he was a land of 
appprcntice missionary. Aldiough he had lived with the 
Panters for a year, and aldiough for hundreds of miles round there 
were not more than half a dozen other white people, he was 
still addressed as ‘Mr. Titherton’. He was not, I think, entirely 
approved of. He was about twenty-five. His bland, slighdy unc- 
tuous face became, when he was amused, all of a sudden facetiou: 
m a curiously disreputable way-; you would almost have said tha 
he leered He quite often was amused. He had a natural leaning 
towards controversy, and at meal times would gratuitously srir uj 
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trouble for himself by defending tlic we o! the word ’damn in 
moments of ungovernable .■uimv.au> r, or l>v putting m .1 word 
for Confucianism, or by pirthiiv condoning the Ires respectable 
aspects of Chinese life. Mr. Banter, regim 1: g him with a \ clictnuicc 
which he dearly found it diinct'lt to curb, would become for a 
moment almost human. 

However sternly reproved. Mr dulurro.i w.« urepremhle A 
supremely tactless man, fie would bath make and withdraw Im 
heretical statements in such a way as to gr< 0 the nuMinum ot otlrnce 
‘Well, well.’ he would chirp, ashen enfiladed by a with - ring fire of 
orthodoxy from either end of tlic pole. '1 dare say sou know best 


Let’s say no more about it.' Then he would wink at me ui a scry 
sophisticated way. 7 Ill's put rite m a false and cniHrras.ing position. 

Breakfast was at 7.30. We sat down, and tlion Mr banter sau 
a grace. But he nr.cr said it quire soon enough tor me Trv as I 
would, I could not remember nbour tint grace lhc opening 
words always caught me with a spoon or a sugar-bowl poise 
guiltily over mv porridge, while the others all had their hands folded 
devoutly on their laps. This unde me appear boui greeds am 
irreligious. 

Auer breakfast, prayers. , 

Mr. Tttherton distributes little red books entitled, Redemption 
Songs: for Choir, Solo, or The Home’. Mrs banter scats herself at 
an instrument distantly related to the harmonium aw stn cs a 
wheezy chord 

‘No. 275!' announces Mr. Banter m an awful voice 
Mrs. Banter rolls up the sleeves of her dress. Me arc o . • • 

The Redemption Songs do not seem to me very goot s gs 
Their composer often expresses himself tn so turgi an 
a style as to be practically incomprehensible His syntax is 
sionallv weak, and even at its strongest is over-n 1 > enci 
with allusions and invocations ('Oil Tsidkenu. is a a ' ouri ' 
wliicli mean nothing to me. Nor is Mrs Banter, at t ic iari , ’ 
particularly adept at 'glossing over his frequent me ri 
tencics; her lively but straightforward attack is based on J»ssu P 
tion— too often unjustifiable— that both lines mac p 
contain rouglily the same number of syllables 
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However, save for some daring experiments in the third verse, 
this morning’s Song is fairly plain sailing. Each verse, ends with 
the lilting refrain ‘Wonderful Man of Calvarec-ee!’ and wc usually 
manage diat bit rather well. 

On the whole, though, the singing is ragged. Mr. Panter’s voice, 
though not lacking in vigour, ploughs a lonely furrow just where 
we most needed co-operation Mr. Titherton flutes away modestly 
and, as far as I can judge, in tune; but he stands no chance against 
Mr. Pantcr, who produces a consistently formidable volume of 
sound and makes a point of shouting all the holier words at the top 
of his voice. In all this uproar I myself am a mere cipher, for I 
well know that I cannot sing and it is better that I should not try 7 . 
I go neverdieless through the motions, openmg and shutting my 
moudi widi a rapt air, and occasionally emitting a httlc sort of mew. 
At last die Song is over <■ t 

A passage from the Bible is now read aloud, either by Mr. Pantcr 
or Mr. Titherton, and afterwards extracts from a commentary 
upon it. This is an extraordmary compilarion, thunderously phrased 
but somewhat bigoted in conception. Yesterday die commentator 
launched a furious attack upon witches. It was ridiculous, he 
warned us, to assert that diese creatures were either harmless or 
non-existent. On die contrary, they represented a very 7 real peril 
to Church and State alike, and when encountered should be severely 
dealt widi 

* To-day he is in milder mood Sternly 7 , but in temperate terms, 
he animadverts on the folly of attaching undue importance to some 
popular prejudice or superstition. 

He must have been a remarkable man. 

After that we pray 7 for fellow-missionaries belonging to the 
Panters denomination. A litde pamphlet is produced — die Army 
-List, as it were, of the Church Militant — and all the names and 
addresses on one page are read out as being diosc to which bn this 
day 7 we especially wish to call Divine attention. Yesterday diey were 
all in Spam, and Mr. Pantcr, who is not too good at foreign words, 
and when reading die commentary 7 gets terribly 7 tied up over Latin 
phrases like vox poptih, vo-c dci, had considerable difficulty wit! 
the Spanish place-names. 
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of which I am suddenly shaken out of a stupor by the discovery that 
I myself am bemg prayed for The experience, however salutary, 
is embarrassing The prayee — his mind flashing back to the ritual 
of after-dinner toasts — has an uncomfortable feeling that he ought 
to stand up, or at any rate adopt some posture other than the 
kneeling There is also the haunting fear that he may have to — 
and certainly ought to — reply. 

Mr Titherton’s position, however, is almost equally' awkward. 
Aware, like the rest of that tiny congregation, that my prime desire 
is to leave Jehol with the minimum of delay, he leads off with a 
request for Divine intervention to accelerate my departure. Then 
something — perhaps a cough from Mrs Panter — tells him that this 
was not the happiest of beginnings, and in the end the difficulty- 
of reconciling the purpose of his pray'er with die laws of hospitality 
is overcome only' by a great deal of circumlocution, qualification, 
and parenthesis His voice becomes halting and apologetic. For 
the first time uncertainty has reared its ugly head in that comical 
but gallant litdc community 

In several ways, Prayers were rather a stram 
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l row the moment, when our jrmmcs v is concc-ncil Mr II had 
protested an almost nn^nurtulilc crrnnuy with nv'.ird to the 
famous lama temples of Je hoi. Tim v ,u, hov.c.tr. to some extent 
rjsienched by propinquity. a:ul our M-.it to diem was imstcnousiy 
ucierred whenever 1 suggested it But at law ec set oil, m the 
Japanese Consuls car. \Vc ton- with us a gendarme from the 
Consulate, for i: was aliened that a guard was nc< cv>ir\ 

On the outs? ins of the ettv, under die palate wall, tlic car stuck; 
. die rains had made- a quagmire oi the road Hut I was pleased, 
because l needed cxcrcbe, and t!ic nearest ot the temples v as less 
tit ait two miles away. Mr. H, — spffsuWe tnutJjx — maintained 
tu, it he too was passionately fond of walking, and as ac strode 
off" briskly through the blazing nndsutnmei noon regaled me with 
highly statistical accounts of tlie pedestrian exploits of Ins youth, 
d he gendarme followed helmnl tis, carrvmg some I i.Wuwt; cakes 
wrapped up in a coloured handkerchief and wearing an amused 
expression. 

U was a lovely day. Die hills shimmered m the heat A patrol 
of Japanese cavalry clattered along a causeway under the palace 
'•vail and disappeared through the city gate Peasants svith wide 
hats and copper-coloured torsos were working in die sparse fields 
oi die river valley along which we walked Hie poppy fields, 
rather surprisingly, were patches of white and mauve; I hardly 
iaw a scarlet poppy all the time I was m Manchuria. Along me 
crest of die very steep lull on our left ran the mnciucolatcd wn 
stirrounding Tang Yu Lin’s park. On our right was the river. 

We stoned in good order, but Mr. H ’s enthusiasm for our 
mode of progress had waned perceptibly within the first ra 
mile, and when we reached the first temple he was showing signs 
of distress. The gendarme had some more than tepid water m ns 
water-bottle, and I suggested that we should supplement tins y 
getting tea from die monks. The idea was greeted by die Japanese 
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v'ith surprise and a certain repugnance, but tliirst overcame their 
qualms, and soon we found ourselves seated in a small room 
within the purlieus of the temple walls. Our hosts were two 
Buddhist monks, dingily habited but full of a charming courtesy. 
We talked to them thiough the gendarme, who knew Chinese. 

It was pleasant, sitting there m the little bare room and drinking 
tea. The cakes which the gendarme had bought from a stall in the 
streets of Jchol were excellent, and even Mr H. so far overcame 
his suspicions of Chinese cooking as to eat the insides of them, 
leaving the potentially contaminated crust. The monks had a little 
terrapin m a China bowl, and at the expense of this creature several 
obscure jokes were cracked. The tortoise and its kindred are, I 
believe, regarded with the gravest disapproval by the Chinese, 
who call them ‘Forgetting Eight’, meaning the eight ethical 
principles In the light of a belief that all specimens of this genus 
belong to die male sex, it is inevitable that their habits should 
appear at times indefensible. A similar suspicion of sodomy 
clouds the reputation of the hare 
The roof of die monks’ room was papered with, among odicr 
things, several pages from a San Francisco newspaper. ‘Chair for 
Love Nest Slayer’, ‘Booze Probe Slated’ — through diesc -and 
other not less heartcrung legends the light of western civilization 
faintly irradiated a comer of the farthest East 
Fortified bv the tea, we set out to view the temples. But Mr. H.’s 
heart was no longer in the expedition He became more and more 
inwardly subdued, more and more outwardly truculent. A grow- 
ing tendency on his part to sit down on things for several minutes 
at a time gave to our progress die semblance of a subdc and peculiar 
variant of Musical Chairs, in which I was for ever delicately riding 
him oft all vacant seating accommodation At last, after about an 
hour, he threw up die sponge and went home He and die gen- 
darme disappeared down the road towards die city, walking very 
slowly. 1 was left to my own devices. 

^ I have not the knowledge to tell you anything worth knowing 
about these temples, nor the skill m writing to convey their charm. 
Imagine a chain of huge, briglidy coloured forts, set dispersedly 
m a waste of jagged and spectacular hills. They are deserted save 
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by a shy handful of monks, who can less justly be called care- 
takers than the impotent spectators of decay. In their dark halls 
the gods gesticulate in silence; a thm filament of smoke, rising 
from a howl full of the grey dust of joss-sticks, is their only cer- 
tificate against complete oblivion. *1 heir gold faces scowl im- 
portantly among the heavy shadows; their swords arc furiously 
brandished. There arc hundreds of them standing there in the 
half-darkness, fantastic, taut, tremendous. Yet all the tribute they 
will get in a week is a few paper ‘cash’ burnt by a peasant. 

When you penetrate these courtyards you ought In rights to 
fed oppressed. The place is empty and silent. Above you curl the 
sweeping and bedragoned eaves of the great yellow roof winch 
so enchanted your eyes from a distance. But the ground at your 
feet is thick with the tarnished golden fragments of its tiles, and 
you arc forced to wonder how much longer that roof will slime 
so bravely in the sun. The walls arc breached: a turret has dissolved 
into a pile of stones: a staircase leads up the side of an overhanging 
terrace into thin air. Decay is seeping through the structure of 
the temple. Decay pervades its atmosphere. 

You ought by rights to feel oppressed, but I did not. It did not 
seem to me to matter that these peacock monuments to a faith had 
become its tombs. Nor did I care that they were neglected. Pomp, 
and a formal impressiveness, do not appeal to me even m buildings. 

I could not believe that these courtyards would have been a nicer 
place to spend an afternoon m if they had been well-kempt. A 
few goats, a mongrel, a pair of magpies and a visitant kestrel were 
better company than a throng of worshippers ^ Give me the 
lion and lizard in preference to the personally conducted tour and 
the postcard vendor. I wandered contentedly, without even the 
rudiments of historical knowledge to guide and interpret for me. 
Blissfully ignorant, I was under no distracting compulsion to 
identify' influences and correlate periods. It was like — if the analogy 
is not too strained — it was like spending Christmas Day alone: 
a great occasion, wddi none of a great occasion s responsibilities. 

' There was a god which stood 120 feet high and had eighteen 
pairs of arms. I climbed musty and untrodden wooden staircases 
m which, when I went up, one step in three was missing and which 
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I left still further demolished. The face of the image, viewed at 
disconcertingly short range from a balcony among the roof beams, 
wore a complacent expression. In another temple there were 
obscene images, discreetly covered with a cloth. Then there was 
a blue-tiled roof on which complex golden dragons raced furiously. 
One is missing and is said to have flown away, an action betraying, 
in my view, a lack of sagacity It was a lovely place. 

The Potala is the biggest and most impressive of die temples. 

It was completed, like the rest of diem, by die Emperor Ch’ien-lung 
in the late eighteenth century, and is in many respects a copy of the 
Tibetan Potala It forms one of a hne which faces, across a narrow 
valley, the sharply ascending spur of hills crowned by Tang Yu 
Lin’s palace wall I had it on good authority diat the best place 
from which to photograph the Potala was this wall which con- 
fronted and from a great height overlooked it. Mr. H. and the 
gendarme, to whom I had confided this information, had for- 
bidden me to attempt the ascent. The outward portions of the 
palace wall, they said, were patrolled by Manchukuo troops, and 
these would be liable to shoot on sight any stranger seen scaling 
the semi-precipitous thousand-foot face whose crest they guarded. 

But the crenellated sky-line was empty; if sentries were posted 
they were asleep in the shade on the inside of the wall. Mr. H.’s 
sohcitude, and his flattering estimate of Manchurian marksmanship, 
were no longer factors in the situation. So I climbed, sweating, 
to die base of the wall, following the vertical hne of a gully which 
offered cover in the unlikely event of the Manchukuo patrols taking 
their duties seriously. Scattered below me — each as self-contained 
and as markedly individual as die farms in the bottom of an English 
valley — the temples seemed even more attractive than before. 
They were like curious jewels cast up by the sea of hills indefinitely 
tumbling behind them. I sat for a long time, at the base of thirty 
unscalable feet of stone, looking out over a desolation exquisitely 
picketed. 

My aesthetic raptures, I am sorry to say, are rare and never last 
for long. Thirst, a very sublunary incentive, brought my dioughts 
from the skies and my feet once more down into the valley. I 
' rcac hed it safely , though I admit that, now my back was to the wall, 
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the misguided bur withering tnllcys of Mr. I J.’s imagination seemed 
a less unlikely phenomenon than they had an hour ago. An enemy 
you cannot see is always to some extent tenable, even if non- 
existent. 

In the outer conn yards of die Poinla I found a ven, small, very 
pockmarked Mongo! and explained to him, by signs, my need for 
tea. When it was ready I drank it sitting on the k'ang in Ins tiny 
dwelling, on the walls of which hung temple keys, an old gun, 
a horn, some 'bridles, and other small things Through a dense 
cloud in which wood-smoke and flies played equally obscurantist 
parts we grinned and nodded at each other. He was a charming 
man. I overpaid him and went my way 
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garrison town 

When I got back to Jekol the thirst was on me again. It was a 
hot day, and l had spent it strenuously I had an insensate craving 
for beer, and the Banters’ was an aggressively teetotal household. 

In the street I met Mr. Tithcrton, and to him disclosed my need.' 
Would he show me where I could buy some beer; Mr. Titherton 
rather apprehensively said he would We made for the centre of 
the an 

Jehol was a garrison town. Though its capture was recent and. 
its position remote, it was yet not wholly without the amenities 
usually associated \wtli a place of its kind I have never found the 
adage Trade Follows The Flag more strikingly illustrated than 
by the fact that the first civilians to enter Jehol on the heels of 
the Japanese army were twenty lorry loads of Korean girls. In the 
main streets a number of gansh ‘coffees’ had sprung up, and in 
the shops die Japanese talent for mimicry was reflected — not 
perhaps to die best advantage — by botdes alluringly labelled 
Queen George Old Scotch Whisky, Buckingum Whisky, and 
Real Old Toe Gin. At dusk a drunken Japanese soldier was a' 
common sight, and also an anomalous one, for in China it is 
extremely rare to see a man drunk m public Mr Banter, after 
diirty years’ experience, could remember oidy two occasions on 
which he had loiown Clunese the worse for drink. 

Mr. Titherton and I inspected with a judicious air the outsides 
of the coffees and at last selected one which looked a shade less 
repellent dian the rest. Outside its portals (yes, I am afraid it was 
that sort of a place) Mr. Titherton left me. It was not, he said, 
that he disapproved of my drinking beer. He had observed that 
there was a great deal of variety in human nature, and he could 
not expect everyone to share his own strong views on alcohol. 
No, it v.'as simply a question of keeping up his reputation with 
the local Chinese; if he was seen going into a place like that he 
would lose it. He wished meiuck and hurried away. 
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, Muttering under my breath the Chinese and the Japanese words 
for beer, I stepped over the threshold, pushed aside a curtain, and 
found myself in a large, dark, dirty room with an earth door. 
Wooden tables stood round the v.all, and at these, ministered to 
hy battered-looking girls in what had once been geisha dresses, 
sat a number ot Japanese soldiers, drinking beer and sweating and 
malting a noise. 

I had no time to obsen c more than this before 1 found myself 
involved in a brawl with one of them Extremely drunk, he was 
steering an erratic course towards the door through which 1 had 
just entered. He regarded me. I am convinced, more as an an- 
chorage than as an enemy. Still, however amicable his mouses, 
the hands he laid on me were violent. I dirust him, no less violently, 
away, and he fell over the end of a bench and sat down backwards 
He got up looking baleful. 

Now you could write die next bit of dm n.arramc far better 
than I shall. You know the form An ugly rush: a straight left 
to die jaw: pandemonium: more ugly rushes, more straight lefts 
(in your hands I should have been almost certain of my half-Blue): 
die flash of a knife: a warning scream from some flower-like 
chit m the shadow's* and the whole desperate situation suddenly 
liquidated by the appearance of an urbane but sinister mandarin 
, (Harrow and Balliol), full of a well-informed curiosity about the 
last National and die next Ballet Season 
You could do it, you see, on your head; but the consequences 
Would he on mine. And 1 have — I don’t know why, for nobody 
expects a traveller to tell the truth — some scruples in the matter 
of veracity. They constitute the gravest possible handicap to a man 
in my tnjlicr, but I cannot for die life of me getnd of them You 
would have thought — at least I know I often think — diat there 
ought to be some compensation, that life should offer to one who 
reports it with such pious and /boring fidelity an occasional good 
conduct prize in die shape of an authentically* Strong Situation, 
a ready-to-wear adventure off" die peg But life apparently thinks 
otherwise. Colourless experience continues to be delivered in plain 
vans. I get no credit for my quixotry 

That is why your version of what happened is far superior to 
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mine Life let me down once more, and I must give you anti- 
climax where you have a right to crisis 

Although the Japanese soldier showed unmistakable signs of 
disgruntlement, and although he advanced on me in a manner 
which might be interpreted as menacing, and aldiough I stood my 
ground as an Englishman should, hostilities were destined not to 
be resumed. Their averting had an element of bathos A Japanese 
lady of advanced age bobbed up suddenly between us She was 
clearly the proprietress of the place, and her motto was ‘Peace 
With Honour’. She addressed the soldier in shrill, angry tones. 
The soldier stood still and looked sheepish. Pressing her advantage 
home, the old lady stamped imperiously on the ground and pointed 
to the doorway, her voice rose almost to a scream The soldier 
began to weep. The old lady took him by the sleeve and led 
him out into the street 

1 sat down at a table and succeeded in ordering some beer, 
of winch I now stood in urgent need. It was brought by a Korean 
girl When she had poured it out she sat down opposite me. I 
took a prodigious draught and said with some feeling, ‘Thank 
you’ The girl smiled. It was a dreadful smile, so completely 
perfunctory, so flatly demed by her eyes, that I felt awkward, as 
one might in the presence of a corpse. 

She looked about seventeen. She had a small, plain face. The 
thick formal finery of her dress was soiled and worn She showed 
no curiosity in me, though she had never seen a white man in that 
place before. She had that heavy' hstlessness winch is commonly bom 
of some deep disgust or pain. Her actions were as mechanical as 
those of a doll set dancing by a penny' in a slot Whenever I pul 
down my glass she pushed across to me a little dish of sunflowei 
seeds, moving it ever nearer, when I did not take some at once, 
like a child coaxing an animal to eat; but she did all this with £ 
tranced detachment which produced in me a feeling of horror anc 
pity' that it is quite impossible to explam. Though it may only 
have been that she was tired or ill, she seemed to me a tragii 
figure I tried to make up for things by saying ‘Thank you’ : 
great many times. \ 

The beer was waVm and expensive, but welcome. When I hac 
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finished it I got up. The Korean girl bowed. As I went out the 
old lady was sending her over to a Japanese soldier at another table. 

On my wav back I made a detour past the palace. The palace 
was the Headquarters o: the 8th Division, and there was a sentry 
on the gate. A convoy of lorries had armed at the further bank 
of the river, and coolies were bringing stores from them into the 
palace on wheelbarrow. As each one entered he had to set dov. n 
the shafts and take off Ins hat to the sentrv. 

These men belonged to a race which has for centuries ranked 
the military profession lower than any other. The spectacle had 
accordingly a certain irony: and not, I suspect, for me alone. 
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Was there a train 5 Yes, there was. If we commandeered a car 
and made straight for the station we should just catch it. But the 
cars were military cars, and I saw that Mr. H. did not like to ask 
for the loan of one The car from the Consulate, he, said, was 
already on its way He had telephoned . 

Precious minutes slipped by. At last the car arrived. Wc leapt 
into it and fled honking over the frightful road which led from 
the airfield to the city All kinds of livestock and their owners 
sprang mto safety at the eleventh hour We drew up at the station 
m a cloud of dust It cleared to reveal the tail of the train dis- 
appearing round a bend. 

I had no love for Chmchow, but at least, I consoled myself, it 
contained my suitcase and a change of clothes Perhaps the con- 
sulate could raise a bath-tub 5 I felt very dirty 

I continued to feel very dirty'. My suitcase had been sent back 
to Mukden on the strength of a report in the local press that Mr. 
H and I had returned there some days ago. We went off dis- 
consolately to our former inn and drowned our sorrows in beer. 

That night another party was given in oui honour by the 
Japanese consul It was identically die same as the last one. Once 
more we balanced saki bottles on our heads, once more blew eggs 
— perhaps die same eggs — across the floor Once .more the evening 
was crowned with an introduction to Miss Chmchow . . . But 
here at last came a break widi precedent. Miss Chmchow was a 
different girl. The tide had changed hands 
Next morning wc flew on to Mukden m a Puss Moth Our 
landlady, diat estimable creature, came out to die airfield to see us 
off She bowed when wc got into die plane. She bowed .when 
t ic engines roared She bowed as we taxied across the ground, 
and she went on bowing and bowing and bowmg until she was 
on y a tiny black speck on a biscuit-coloured background, so small 
that you could not tell whether she was still bowing or not. 

But I expect she was 
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Two days later came the successful climax of some weeks of 
intrigue. 1 lek Mukden with a living column of Japanese troops 
engaged on the task of bandit-suppression The chapters which 
follow' give an account of tint expedition It is an accurate account, 
but dull. It would be duller still it the reader had no undemanding 
of the general situation wntli regard to banditry m Manchuria 
Accordingly I append an estimate of that situation here. 

Banditry is the biggest problem which the Japanese are facing 
in Manchukuo. Contra r\ to the general belief, winch is based on 
information issued by Japanese sources, the pacification of the 
country — which covers an area greater than those of Germany 
and France combined, and is mostly mountainous, tlucl.lv wooded, 
and inadequately served In communications — is far from complete 
Banditry is endemic m Manchuria. Until the Japanese came in 
in 1931 Manchurian banditry differed m kind from most of the 
banditry of China proper, wiuch was m gTcat part a phenomenon 
of despair, the by-product of civil w'.ars. famines, floods, and plague. 
Since 1931 Japanese propaganda has blinded the world to the fact 
that Manchuria under Chan Tso-lm, and m a less degree under 
his son, was a region not only natural! v richer, but actually better 
administered and no more over-militarized than any area of 
corresponding size south of the Wall The bandits who troubled 
it were for the most part professional desperadoes, not men made 
desperate b) necessity. Because pay m the Old Marshal’s armies 
w'as both higher and more regular than in the ephemeral levies 
of China proper, the soldier-bandit — shifting from one walk of 
life to the other as the chances of civil and military loot varied — 
was not a serious menace. 

The typical Manchurian bandit was a racketeer, an enterprising 
and old-established parasite; he operated in small groups, stuck to 
a certain district, and worked in strict accordance wntli ancient 
and universally recognized conventions. Under normal conditions 
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he was not so m uclt a threat to the peace of the community as a 
permanent and carefully regulated drain on its finances. He 
probably bulked in the eyes of the peasant much as the income-- 
tax collector bulks in die eyes of the British rentier — as an 
iniquitous but inevitable consequence of the way lus country’s 
affairs have been mismanaged. He kept die peace in return for 
a form of Danegeld, paid partly in cash and pardy in kind. To 
travellers and merchandise passing through his territory’ he issued 
an expensive but usually inviolable safe-conduct. His relations 
with the local defence force were friendly. He was rarely’ sup- 
pressed, but could sometimes be ‘reclaimed’ by a pumrive expedi- 
tion, whose ranks he was probably’ glad to join under favourable 
conditions He was, in fine, a scandal rather than a penl. 

His numbers were however augmented and his irresponsibility 
increased by the Japanese occupation of Manchuria. The bandit 
problem changed its complexion. Large bodies of soldiers, with- 
out leaders and without pay — the rabble of the broken armies 
which had attempted resistance — increased die feeling of in- 
security and alarm in the country which, while they’ plundered, 
they said they meant — one day — to save Lawlessness in Manchuria 
reached a pitch unparalleled before. Travel, hitherto safer dian in 
any other part of post-revolutionary China, became an impossibility,' 
and no railway, with the exception of the mam lme of the South 
Manchurian Radway, dared to run night trains For the foreign 
community the year 1932 was darkened by such outrages as the 
murder of Mrs Woodruff and the kidnapping of Mrs. Pawley’ 
and Mr. Corkran For all their good intentions, the Japanese 
forces in Manchuria were powerless to prevent the establishment 
of a reign of terror. 

In the autumn of that turbulent year the total number of bandits 
active m Manchukuo was officially computed by the Japanese 
military authorities at 212,000. They’ were classified as follows: 

(1) The pseudo-patriotic ‘political’ forces, mosdy rem- 
nants of the Young Marshal's armies — 69,000 

(2) Bands of religious fanatics like the ‘Red Spears’ — 16,000, 

(3) The old-style bandit, whose technique I have analysed 
above — 62,000 
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(4) The bandits of despair — pendants forced into crihie by 
die pressure of circumstance!. — 65,000 
Towards the close of the year a dm*c was launched on a big 
scale against these lawless elements (In oilicinl circles die annexa- 
tion ol Jehol is still carefully referred to as the ciilinmatinc stage 
in diis campaign of pacification.) Its results, though admittedly 
a disappointment to the military, were by no means negligible. 
The large, scrm-orgarnred forces were broken tip, it was a picnic 
for die Japanese troops. 

' In the summer of 1933, when I was there, the number of bandits 
at large was officially given as 60,000, in my opinion an extrava- 
gantly conservathc estimate. I should, however, explain diar 
banditry' in Manchuria is m some measure a seasonal problem, 
which readies its maximum gtavity m the months from July to 
October. During this period the kiaolinng, or millet, a staple crop 
all over the country', stands ten fccc high and more, so that even in 
die plains each village is surrounded by a belt of good cover. 
In July, also, the raw opium is brought 111 from the poppy fields, 
and, since most habitual bandits are addicted to the drug, it provides 
an added incentive for marauding activities The official estimate 
may dicrcforc be taken ns representing only the whole-time 
bandits; the Japanese themselves confessed that they expected to 
see it trebled in the autumn. 

To sum up, die effects of the Japanese invasion on lawlessness 
in Manchuria have been two. one good, and one bad The good 
one was, not to restore order, but to make available, at certain 

f oints, die effective agents of order — troops who could neither 
e bought nor defied (though they could be evaded) by the bandits 
This meant, roughly, that every' town with a Japanese garnson in 
it was safe, and that major outrages in the interior stood a good 
chance of being avenged, if not averted. 

The bad effect was enormously to increase the number of bandits, 
while at the same time breaking down the harmonious relations 
between die criminal classes and the agents of die law — relations 
which, however deplorable in theory, at any rate secured a modus 
vivendi for a substantial proportion of the community. 
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Fundamentally the problem of eliminating the bandits is 
economic. As the prosperity of the country increases discontent 
will die, and banditry with it Yet the bandits themselves are the 
chief obstacles to economic progress The immediate primary 
needs are bettet communications and education, the former for 
obvious reasons of strategy, the latter to undermine the apathy 
with which the peasants endure die depredations of bandits as they 
endured the corruption of officials Both these will he fordicoming 
in time Some progress has, of course, already been made. Since 
1932 the problem has been reduced to its original dimensions. 
But as its scope has contracted its difficulties have increased. The 
military' now have to deal with small groups of criminals, operating 
for the most part in difficult country full of good cover. They 
are protected by a network of spies In appearance they are in- 
distinguishable from dieir law-abiding fellow-citizens, for they 
seldom wear uniforms, on the approach of a punitive expedition 
they can bury their rifles and revert to those innocent agricultural 
pursuits which are m fact for many of them a part-time occu- 
pation. Fighting the bandits is, as a Japanese officer disgustedly 
said to me, 'like swatting flies’ 

It will be a long time — at tbe very least, I should say, five years 
-before that thankless task has been completed and the flics 
reduced to a negligible pest 
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M. and I stood on the platform of Mukden station 
Tlie scene, outwardly, was a gay one. The Japanese ladies 
(and these predominated) were wearing their best clothes So 
were their children. Commemoram c fans, specially manufactured 
for this occasion, fluttered ubiquitously. At the windows of the 
troop train the soldiers lolled and were facetious Another flying 
column was leaving Mukden on anti-bandit operations 
It v'as a normal occurrence There was nothing in the history 
of these recurrent expeditions to suggest that there would be a 
firm tone in either death or glory I was rather surprised to see 
how tragically, behind their gaily agitated fans, the sccrs-off were 
taking it. Beside me a Japanese lady wept silently, and with a 
touching dignity. All up and down the platform there was a 
deeper undercurrent of emotion than seemed to me warranted 
A whistle went. M. and I took our places. Tiic train pulled out. 

All that we kncw r of the plan of campaign was tins - I lie worst 
bandit country in Manchuria was in the mountains cast of Mukden. 
On this area a number of small, swiftly-moving units were about 
to converge. Each had as its first objective a village inside the area, 
on reaching which it would go into garrison for a time and carry 
out intensive pacification measures in the district. The second stage 
of the campaign depended on developments and had not yet 
been formulated 

The unit to which M. and I were attached was a mixed force 
of Japanese and Mancliukuo troops, under the command of a 
Japanese major. The Japanese, who numbered about 175, were 
men of the Independent Railway Guard, which is a force roughly 
equivalent to a division, with its headquarters at Mukden. 
(Officially, as its name suggests, it does not count as part of the 
regular army. This was one of its most useful characteristics in 
the days when Japan’s forces m Manchuria were limited by treaty .) 
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There were also about 400 Manchukuo troops, controlled, though 
not nommallv commanded, by a Japanese captain. We saw very 
little of these, for they marched always in the rear, and accompanied 
the column, 1 think, as much for training as for anything else. 

Our jumping-off point was Fushun, which for the benefit of 
those who like to think in household words may be called the 
Sheffield of Manchuria The men v, ere detrained and marched off 
to barracks on the outskirts of the town. M. and I and our 
interpreter were directed to a Japanese inn. 

Our interpreter was a private soldier called Takam. To those 
not familiar with the Japanese s\ stem of conscription it may seem 
incongruous that a private soldier should be also a graduate Oj. 
tlie Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This was die case with 
Takam He came of a good unddle-class family and had returned 
from America to take up an excellent engineering job in Tokyo 
for winch he was qualified by his foreign training. But he, like 
ever}' other young man who was not debarred from doing so by 
physical or moral disability, had to serve his two years in the 
army. He had been nine months in Manchuria, and he did not 
much care for it. 

His was rather a special case. He was twenty-six years old. 
Every recruit had to submit to the rigorous discipline, the mono- 
tony, and the minimum allowance of leave which are the lot 
of the Japanese soldier. But most of them begin their term of service 
before the age of twenty, and the two years involved are no 
serious loss to their career. Takani, however, brought into barracks 
a mind to some extent emancipated from die simple unquestioning 
traditions of his contemporaries, and moreover the necessity of 
putting m Ins period of conscription ha'd lost him a good "job, 
hardly won. Besides which, he found that after his life abroad 
he had little in common with the comparatively callow hoys who 
were now his companions. So, although he made an admirable 
soldier, being quick-witted and handy, he was a little discontented. 
To us he was invaluable. 

"Wc were an odd trio'. M. was — and still is, as far as I know — 
a member of die House, of Lords. He was twentv-nine years ole 
and tall for his age. He had some sort of journalistic pretext foi 
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his presence m Manchukiio, hut is s'- as a thtn one, for during a 
prolonged stay in the far East he was never known to put pen 
to paper. Really it was the hope of adventure that had brought 
him. As a companion he had numerous advantages besides Ins 
native charm: among them a capacity for enduring discomfort 
without complaint, an inexhaustible fund oi conversation on a 
variety of topics, and a courtesy towards the Japanese which was 
more flowers' and more appropriate than anything which I— a 
rather hoortsli individual — could hope to sustain tor long Also 
he was well equipped. 

How well equipped I only realized when we made an inventory 
of our belongings in the inn at Fusliun 1 lnd lnterpictcd literally 
our instructions to travel light bv putting into a rucksack a shut, 
shorts, two pairs of socks, a bottle of vvhiskv, Boswell’s Life of 

- Johnson, and half a pound of cheese, the sole, indomitable survivor 
of mv Trans-Siberian victuals This, with blanket, camera, films, 
field-glasses, and vvatci -bottle, made a load which in case ot 
necessity could he carried on foot 

M. was far better provided, A large suitcase and a haversack 
Were found to contain, amongst other tilings, twenty-three dif- 
ferent sorts of medicine, the Concise Oxford Dictionary, a prismatic 
compass, a solar topee, eight pencils, a ground sheet, pyjamas, a 
pair of goggles, a cummerbund, and a slide-rule M was armoured 
against almost every contingency, from leprosy to long division 

YVe had been issued by the Japanese Consulate-General with 
automatic pistols, but these vve had left: behind, pardy on the 
principle that it ncvci rains if you wear a mackintosh, and partly' 
because dicse weapons are — except as local colour — more trouble 
dian dicy arc worth to those not expert in their use. 

Horses, we had been told, would be provided. We were to 
move off at dawn. The inn was a pleasant place, cooler and mor c 
commodious than die one at Chinebovv, and vve went to sLep 

- early. I felt very content. This expedition was an opportunity 
which it had taken several weeks and much cunning to wangle. 
Previous dabblings in what other people insist on calling adventure 
had forewarned me dial die yield m excitement would probably 
not be high; but at the least w'e could rely on plenty of fresh air 
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and exercise, commodities to the pursuit of which our fellow- 
countrymen devote so much of their spare tune and money. 

Next day, before it was light, a car whirled us out to die barracks 
through a still sleeping town. Our headlights flicked the irregular 
flanks of the Manchukuo column, which was already on the move 
from its more distant quartets a soft-footed over of little slouching 
men m grey, die officers barking shrill commands from tbe backs of 
shaggy and recalcitrant pomes The darkness was full of a stimu- 
lating last-minute bustle As usual in China, bugle-calls were 
almost incessant The intoxicating effect of our preconceptions 
had not had time to wear off, and die atmosphere seemed to me 
pleasantly theatrical. 

Outside die barracks we found our mounts Huge, gaunt, and 
apathetic, two Siberian chargers of uncertain age contemplated 
with ill-disguised foreboding the preparations for a forced march. 
There was a Russian m charge of them, an attractive figure in a 
black blouse and a flamboyant slouch hat made of straw While 
M. and Takam went off to stow our belongings on one of the 
transport wagons, I inspected the horses dubiously. They did not 
look as if they were up to hard work, and 1 felt that they would 
be clumsy and uncertain in the bills, where die cat-footed Mon- 
golian ponies are at home But the Japanese, knowing the gigantii 
stature of foreigners, had thought that wc would prefer horses 
and these Rosinantine ghosts were the only horses available, 
asked die Russian how old diey were 

‘The mare is ten years old ’ , 

‘And die other 5 ’ 

‘Twenty-one.’ 

M being half as heavy again as I am, had to have the ingenue 
I started out on her elderly companion, but at the first halt change* 
mounts with the Russian, who had a htde white pony, a ven 
pretty, wise and completely tireless animal. She earned me won 
derfully, and I grew very fond of her. The horses, as a matter o 
fact, instead of collapsing as I had expected, did extraordinarik 
well, diough diey were tiring, lifeless creatures to ride. 

Presently M reappeared with Takam, and wc mounted (Takar 
had no horse, and in any case could not nde. He alee match 
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marched or rode on die carts wit!) the transport.) The column 
sos moving off. 

Through the gates they came, feet and hoofs and wheels: an 
intricate and perplexing rabble which was to sort itself out during 
the next few days into a pattern as familiar and significant as a 
pack of cards. Now, as tlicy strung out down the road m the 
grev light before dawn, one had no framework to fit them into 
and grasped only here and there some striking detail — the carrier- 
pigeons in cages strapped to the backs of men, the two little moun- 
tain guns on pack mules, die Major’s big dapple-grey pony with 
its ugly bead. 

M. and I fell in behind Headquarters, the Russian’s Chinese 
wife waved to her husband from the roadside, and die march began. 
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THE FIRST DAY’S MARCH 

The sun rose as we moved off down die road There was no 
breath of wind, and above the tall chimneys and the slag-heaps 
of the steel-works smoke from the furnaces hung in curious 
horizontal layers. Cookmg fires began to glimmer through die 
doorways of mean houses Women, bucket in hand, paused to 
stare on dieir way to the wells Feet and hoofs made hardly any 
noise at all in the thick dust, which sprang up and hung round 
us in a grey cloud and lent the marching men a ghosdy air as 
they wound eastwards through the outskirts of Fushun. Nobody 
talked Only, from the tail of the column, came the screaming 
of the transport wagons’ axles, the faint crepitation of their drivers 
whips. 

At six o’clock we halted The men breakfasted off cold nee 
and pickles, issued in neat, flimsy htde baskets Already die officers 
with whom we rode began to stand out as individuals. The Major, 
an unsmiling, laconic litde man, rather bow-legged; the Adj'utant 
(whose duties Takani aptly defined by callmg him ‘die Major’s 
wife’), a full-bodied forceful warrior, who looked alternately very 
fierce and very merry- the Doctor, slim, handsome, bespectacled, 
die only man except for M. and ine whose head was not cropped. 
None of them spoke English, but they were very good to us in an 
oil-hand way. If they looked on our presence as a nuisance they 
did not show it. Rather diey regarded us with a certain perplexity. 
They felt that we were a joke, but they could never • be quite 
certain that they saw what the joke was. 

After breakfast we rode on to a village which marked-the eastern 
boundary of that patch of civilization of wluch Fushun was die 
centre. The column, winding its way dirough the narrow streets, 
would have filmed well Smoke rising from the cooking-shops 
mingled with our dust to form a haze, athwart which the shafts 
or sunhght came down between die houses to pick out our banners 
an the bobbing coohe hats which all the men wore as a protection 
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against die heat- The inhabitants gaped and quickly raised their 
prices. 

After a brief halt we marched out of the village, forded a river, 
and found ourselves in a shallow valley innocent of habitations. 
At the end of this the hills stood up like a wall The road lnd 
dwindled to a track. The sun was high now, and the heat intense 
We moved slowly along the floor of die valley and up into the 
mountains, a long disjointed file of men and animals and carts 
Cuckoos called from the wooded slopes above us. The country 
asms very bcaudful 

- About noon we passed through a tuiy scattered village. I had 
svaited behind to photograph the transport crossing a mcr; when 
I had finished I found a hiatus in die column, so 1 was making up 
lost ground and came on the little village at full gallop. I had my 
eyes on the ground, which was broken and needed watching, 
and I was only dimly aware of the cluster of poor houses ahead 
of me. I was accordingly startled to find myself greeted with 
an ovation. 

The entire village was lined up in a single rank beside the track, 
cheering wildly. Children waved flags. The local militia (a pro- 
verbial force of two men and a boy) presented arms. I was given 
a civic welcome. 

It was an embarrassing moment Clearly they took me for one 
of the more eminent o‘ their country’s saviours. There would 
perhaps have been no harm in this had I only been able to keep 
a straight face. Alas, I was not. Roaring with laughter, I made 
a vague and ludicrous gesture of appreciation and, giving my pony 
her head, was carried for ever out of the In cs of that demonstrative 
community. 

In the afternoon we came to another village and camped there 
We had been going since three o’clock in the morning, and the 
men’s uniforms were dark with sw r eat. Headquarters were estab- 
lished in the yamcn, the seat of justice and a centre of insect Ii c. 
A wireless section installed its transmitter in a comer of the court- 
yard and got into touch with Mukden; the next most modem 
object in the courtyard was a pair of blunderbusses ten feet long, 
the backbone of the local defence organization. 
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M and I did rather less than justice to a meal of boiled rice, pickled 
mushrooms, and tinned fish, washed down with a local tea- 
substitute made of kiaohang (Practically everything in Man- 
churia is made of kiaohang It serves as raw material for many 
manufactured articles, from hats to houses; also as fodder and fuel. 
Men eat it as a form of flour, and drink a spirit distilled from it 
Its political significance as a stimulus to banditry in the summer 
and autumn I have already indicated ) 

Japanese army rations arc the same for officers and men (and 
special correspondents, too, for that matter). Their Spartan 
simp .cits- is one of the secrets behind the amazing mobility of 
t le Japanese army, it thrives on a few bowls of rice and a piece 
at sorrv-lookmg fish, a menu in comparison to which the British 
so iers minimum needs seem Lucullian. The stomach on which 
me Japanese army marches requires no field kitchens to fill it. 

I found the rations adequate if unappetizing. Rice is not a bad 
mg to ive on, but it is difficult without practice to get into 
me habit of eating the large quantities which the body needs. 
It is still more difficult if the rice is not boiled with some fat in - 
i , which for some reason makes a lot of difference M. had a tlun 

m °, U ’ C ' n ® U f a i e , t0 stomr -ch the nee It was sometliing of 
a mystery to me how lie kept himself ahve at all. His dietetic 

use lfj CS WC if U ? C . rC 5 S ?^ fy * lls courageous insistence on the 
know ri<!°!l StIC lac j kj se b' brought with me a spoon and fork,' 
also rK -if VlC nil ^ U / lavc sometimes to eat in a hurry, and 

tomcre sel CJ ! “ ? ffort Co eat at 311 * was better not 

M stnX 1 C f ° rt h 7 complicating the processes involved. But 

ffie Roi S nfr y '2 h b ? llC f that m one should do as 

Z 1 thmk tllC > panese adm -d him for it. I 

Played ' "no S nV^r t,0nS T 1? e same for ^ officers dis- 

ffie BnSsh S ° bC,tUde thcir men ’ s welfare which in 

he ^ ° ffiCCr , & ° m h^g his meal untd 

by tradition much rnnX XX ? 0t t ^ elrs ’ T h c Japanese officer is 
with the men in mm ? 00 ^ t h an the Bntish. He does not mix 

them except, so to P S pcak ft’ and rar ° Iy speaks to 

* o speak, m the way of business There is more 
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of formality — and therefore, to m\ mind, of artificiality' — in 
their relations than there i> in tins eountra ; the assumption, implied 
by most forms of military discipline, tint officers and men arc 
two dilTerent sorts of amim! n interpreted hodi more consistently 
and more litem II v in Japan. Whether the fibric of their relationship 
is designed in tile best possible viv to Mthstuud the stress of 
emergency 1 do not 1,'snw; but it cerntnh products faultless 
discipline in times of peace 

Towards evening I went out m quest of a bath, and presently 
found a shallow stream of watci winch, though it ran sv.iftk, 
had acquired a startling degree of warmth from the sun Here I 
wallowed for an h.our m companv witli fakani and the Russian 
(whose name was Davidofif) and the hp-.nese captain who was 
the power behind the throne of the Matichtihno contingent. He 
was a pleasant, cficetive-iool mg man, his independent command 
made him freer in his speech and less constrained m Ins manner 
than any of the oiheers with Headquarters He !nd been cam- 
paigning up in the north, neat the Mongolian border, and told 
us wild stories of men there who ride down hares and shoot them 
from dtc saddle with a revolt cr He also sml that we were certain 
to see fighting befoie we reached Sinpm (our objective) I he 
hills were stiff with bat dits; we were marching by a route never 
befoie followed b\ troops, and our departure had been kept so 
successfully secret that the bandits would base no time to decamp 
into another area. It was pleasant to lie on ones back m the shal- 
lows, staring up at the small but jagged peaks winch overlooked 
our valley, and listen to tins warlike talk 

We scrounged two eggs tor dinner and ate them raw in rice 
M. and Takani and I had a little room ui the yamcn to ourselves, 
and as soon as it was dark we spread our blankets on the heart s 
of the k’ang and courted sleep The moon, nearly fun, ro c ng 1 
up over the mountains, making the dusty courtyard silver ant 
stamping on' it the homed black shadows of Chinese eaves n 
the outskirts of tiie village a dog was howling. Pomes stamped 
and jerked their head-ropes under the compound wall mule-bells 
Jingled softly. ' The tlnck-whcclcd wagons stood loaded for an 
early start; we should be off again in five hours time. 
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The officers were talking in the next room, and I noticed as 
I have often noticed before the strange effect of going to sleep to 
the sound of foreign words. You do not know die language. 
You arc not listening But perhaps a speaker raises his voice, 
and your mind, sliding luxuriously into unconsciousness, in- 
voluntary catches a sequence of sounds and, dragging you back 
from the happy frontiers of oblivion, translates diem automatically 
into some fantastic English sentence v. ith a corresponding cadence. 
So you are suddenly awake again, and there is ringing urgendy 
m your ears some such altogedier unaccountable phrase as ‘John 
said all my sea-hons were glass’ or ‘Why go to Crewe; Barabbas? 
The tone, the vowel-sounds, of the speaker who disturbed you 
are exactly reproduced, but your fuddled mind has adapted diem, 
With great rapidity and a kind of wild ingenuity, to the vcord- 
mcdium in which it works. 

But perhaps it is only I who am cursed with this automatic 
gift Sometimes, when you are tired, its involuntary' exercise 
has an infuriating effect You long to go to sleep. Yet,you are 
perpetually being woken up by die challenge of words which 
were never spoken. It is as though y'our mind W'ere making a 
scries of apple-pie beds for your body', to deny it rest. You fecl a 
fool. 
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GETTING WARMER 

Nrxr morning wc tveic oft* soon after thu., Wo followed the 
binding course of n little river. The trick w is dten m white 
dint, and the column moved m it so quieth that while it was 
stiff dark we cotdd hear, far up .shove our lit ids, the wing-beats 
of wild due 1 ; on the dawn flight to thcr feeding grounds 
The track was always narrow, and we moss’d without a screen 
of trouts, the throwing ottt of which would lme cut our speed 
in half, lor they would have had to scramble thiough dense scrub 
on sfopcs winch were often scnn-prec.puous 1 hid often heard 
the Japanese anti-bandit operations compared b\ foreigners to our 
- campaigns against the Boers; but I reflected vs the column plunged 
blindly into steep defiles from the lip of which a handful of reason- 
ably armed men could have cut it to pieces with lmpimitj, that 
the analogy wax only partially applicable The bandits were 
vcimin who in nine cases out of ten would show no tight unless 
they were cornered They had neither the wit, the courage, nor 
" the weapons to put up that formidable resistance for which the 
terrain offered golden opportunities Against an organized force 
they embarked on guerrilla warfare only at the last moment and 
J from necessity; though there have been cases — mostly hushed up 
— of Japanese expeditions meeting with complete disaster, these 
have been exceptions due to the presence m the bandits ranks of 
‘someone with the gift of leadership. So we marched without 
qualms through a scries of death-traps which no one had taken 
the trouble to set. 

DavidofF was an admirable man, and very good with his horses 
He was one of eight brothers. Seven of them had been killed in 
the Revolution, and Davidoff, who was then a young officer with 
Tsarist sympathies, thought it prudent to visit China. Here he 
joined the armies of the Old Marshal, Chan Tso-hn, and rose to 
the rani; of major. When Chan Tso-hn was blown up by the 
Japanese, DavidofF drifted desultorily into civilian life and married 
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a Chinese woman. Now he kept a stable in Fushun. He had a 
small, handsome head, a charming smile, unlimited powers of 
endurance, and a philosophical outlook ' , 

The most entertaining figure in the rather stolid atmosphere at 
Headquarters was Kaku He was a diminutive Korean boy of 
fifteen. His home was in the district towards which we were 
marching, but lus family had been dispossessed and some of them 
murdered by the bandits Kaku had made a hit with a punitive 
expedition as an interpreter, and since then had lost no opportunity 
of seeing active service, for he held strong views on the subject 
of bandits 

His first appearance was unforgettable As wc passed through 
the outskirts of Fushun w r e had been hailed by a loud, facetious 
cry A tiny figure bursting out of a still timer military uniform 
W'as seen pricking towards us along the top of a bank separating 
two paddy fields His pony was the smallest imaginable, and bore 
every appearance of being a rodent As lie came up Kaku gave 
an exaggeiated parody of a military salute, and instantly dis- 
appeared from sight, pony and all, into an unfoieseen ditch He 
emerged quite unruffled, and from then onwards kept up a running 
fire of badinage, mostly directed against the Adjutant,’ whose 
large chestnut stallion was a perpetual menace to march discipline 

When we halted in a village die Japanese would subside limply 
in the nearest patch of shade ivhi'le the officers retired to the 
magistrate’s house for tea and a rest But Kaku w'as indefatigable 
He would scamper off up the street on lus farcical pony, fkng himself 
into a house, and start cross-questioning the inhabitants for news 
of the bandits I can see him now, his small aggressive bead thrust 
forward, Ins switch imperiously tapping his absurd Wellington 
boots, bullying some respectable citizen old enough to be bis. 
grandfather with a series of shrill dommeering yaps Kaku and I 
got on very well together Fie always saw to it that I bad a leafy 
branch to keep the horse-flies from my pony’s belly, and sometimes 
he gave me eggs, for whose whereabouts m professedly foodless 
households he had an uncanny flair. , 

In the middle of the morning we debouched into a biggish 
valley, and found ourselves looking across nce-fields to a village 
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on the further title. The track split up into a number of mriow 
paths running along the tops of the dvkes. so the transport had to 
make a detour round tin- bottom of the vallev The troops also 
divided, etch unit taking a dittcreiu path through the paddy. 

We nude a splendid sight, m the carls D W, Griffiths manner. 
The detachments marched m single file along the high banks, 
pared by their reflections m the staler ot the prddv -fields At the 
head of the advance-guard fluttered the burner ot the Rising 
Sun. Behind us. pres, and compact, the Mancluikuo contingent 
was just entering the valley, led by a stand ird Ivucr ssitli a 
vellosv flag. TSic transport, linking us ssas along the shale ot a 
river bed fir out on our left flank, mosed slots Is in a cloud of 
bright dust uiulct the shadow of steep chits, e. eh ss.sgon had its 
little banner — scliosv, oi red and v. hue — and the ssholc equipage 
store a nmkecliy romantic air 

The transport Was a wonderful tiling of its kind The little 
stocky wagons with two enormous iron-studded wheels, often 
spokeless, ss ere drawn by mixed teams of tsso pomes and a mule, 
or tsvo mules and a pony. They looked impossibls chutist, but 
they v.crc up to anything. We l'ad bctoic us some steep passes, 
climbed by a track often indistinguishable from the dried up bed 
of a stream. 7 he wagons took them in their stride Yelling like 
demons and using their long whips with refined cruelty, rhe 
Chinese drivers kept their reams scrambling like rats at the rough, 
brittle surface. They v.crc always up with us a tew mmtucs after 
we had halted, they were never a drag on the column 
- We were due fpr a rest m the village on the other side of the 
valley. We had been going tor a long time and it was very hot. 
The men took off their packs and sprawled m the shade. Tic 
Chinese inhabitants, pathetically anxious to please, trotted to an 
fro among them, bringing well-water in the inevitable kerosene 
tins. Scrofulous dogs cringed m the offing, tom between S rcc 
and fear. Naked children wondered, from behind die tattered 
paper windows of mean houses very old men and very old w omen 
looked out on these alien campaigners widi only bemusement 
in their eyes. Like all the villages we passed through, it was a place 
of almost inconceivable povcity. 
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Of such poverty that in the chief house they could offer us 
(this was often, indeed almost always the case) only boiling water 
to drink They had no tea, and the lovely ice cold water from , - 
the wells was considered, except by me, unsafe for anyone 
above the rank of private to drink. But Headquarters, when I , 
reached it, had forgotten its thirst. The Major, cross-legged and 
impassive as ever, sat m a low room full of the buzzing of - 
innumerable flies His staff were standing to attention in front or 
the k’ang. There was a certain tension m the atmosphere. In 
whispers I got Takam to diagnose it. 

We were on the bandits’ trail, and the scent was breast high. 

A small detachment of the gang we were after had visited this 
village the night before, departing into the hills with sixteen 
captives, for whose ransom they demanded half the season’s crop 
of opium and a quantity of miscellaneous provisions. Their retreat, 
the headquarters of the mam body, was known; we should find 
them in a valley fifteen miles away. This sounded promising. 

I prepared to cancel my precautions agamst disillusionment. 

When he had fully questioned the elders of the village the 
Major began to issue Ins orders His level voice droned oil, 
drowning the importunate flies. The senior non-commissioned’ 
officers took down notes of what he said and afterwards — parrot- 
like but extremely accurate — repeated their instructions The 
meeting broke up, and everyone gave their attention to the (in 
tins temperature) difficult problem of consuming enough boiling 
water to see them through to the next halt, winch was now 
potentially remote. 

The plan of campaign was roughly as follows: The Manchukuo 
contingent, and more than half the Japanese force, were to march 1 
by separate routes and take up positions covering the passes on 
' ffe far side of the valley. The small remainder of the Japanese ■ 
was to carry on by' the shortest route and deliver a frontal attack 
on the bandits headquarters at dawn, thus driving such as they 
Failed to annihilate into one of two ambushes. Headquarters 
would ride with the smallest contingent M. and I were pleased, 
for it sounded as if these were the people who would see most 
of die fun. 
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We set out almost immediately. Tlic dusty little street was a 
cacophonous tangle of wagons and unwilling mules and soldiers 
Struggling hastily into their hit; the simultaneous departure of 
three units in three different directions had tied the column tem- 
porarily into a knot. But at last we were free, and I found myself 
with a little force of fifty men pushing slov. Is up a valley which 
.seemed to have risen to the occasion and appeared more savage 
and picturesque than any we had passed as set I he track w'as 
certainly worse. 

Tint was the hardest dav we had At the end of the valley, in 
the heat of noon, we t limbed a pass so <tcep that it was a miracle 
the wagons managed it. Two men fell out with heat-stroke 
(They W’ere all young soldiers. That is incs ltable m a conscript 
army witli a two-year term of service But on the whole they 
stood the heat less well than I had expected,) At last sve reached 
the top and found a breeze and a little broken shone to rest by. 
We looked down in luxurious self-esteem 0.1 the track we had so 
-lately left, writhing ignominious!) along the floor of die valley. 

The descent on the further side was almost equally hard w'ork. 
But at the bottom there w as a poor house bv a stream, and everyone 
cheered up at the thought of lunch and began to unbuckle their 
- equipment. A family of peasants welcomed us unreservedly T ic 
officers were ushered into their miserable dwelling and encourage 
to make themselves at home on die filthy fly-blown k ang. Every- 
one sprawled about and waited for water to be boiled. 

But from a rafter in die middle of the room hung a little ham- 
mock covered with a doth on winch the flics crawled two cep. 
Presently somcdiing stirred beneath it; die flics rose wit 1 a uzz, 
-then settled again. But nosv there was a child s hand sticking 
‘ out, a small, hot, wretched hand, of which die wrist was P 11 f 
deeply. Everybody was asleep, or nearly asleep, cx< j c P , 
Adjutant. I called his attention to die hand, and we pu c 
the cloth. In the hammock lay a child dying of the small-pox 

Five minutes later we were on the march again. 

,A mile further on sve found another house where we li 
*oroe food and such rest as the flics would allow us In the alter 
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noon it grew uncomfortably hot, and two more men fell out. 
We struggled up another pass, die highest yet, and dropped down 
into a valley, m one comer of which there was a cluster of decrepit 
houses It was getting late, and we stopped here for a meal and 
a few hours’ sleep 

I bathed, upstream of the mules, m four inches of running water - 
and came back to find that beer had been issued with die rations. 
Davidoff and Takam and M. and I had two botdes between us. 
It was heavenly The worst of travel m the interior of China 
during the hot weather is that you can seldom (and never with 
complete safety) get anything cold to drink. It is only a minor 
hardship, but it has a disproportionate effect on anyone who, 
like myself, has a freakish but violent aversion from tea. The 
European is so used to quenching his thirst with cold liquid that 
his system does not at first recognise die advantages of the opposite 
mediod which is, I believe, theoretically superior. 

As we sat on the grass in front of die principal compound, 
drinking the excellent beer, there suddenly appeared on the sky- 
line across the valley the figure of a man. When he came in sight 
of us he stopped dead m his tracks, dien went quickly back over 
the ridge. He may, or he may not, have been responsible for 
what happened next day. 

The flues of die cooking-fire ran under the k’ang in die farm- 
house where Headquarters were billeted; the small and very dirty 
room was unbearably hot, so I took my blanket and spread it on 
1 tUr ^ m ^ le com pound. When M. joined me I 

told him, I don t know why, that we were sleeping over a sealed 
U P, c , ess- P It: ; prepared immediately to decamp. 

It s ail right, M ,’ I said (in vain). ‘It was only a joke. It’s not 
true. J 

Later, however, I discovered that it was. 

V 
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5 1 vvat two o clock the next morning A brilliant moon over- 
romamicijcd the huge and shaggy Intis In the courtyard before 
Headquarters the wagons were bent" loaded hastily There was a 
icctinp of excitement in the air. It was shared, to the common 
dancer, by else unties, and the corses of the drivers, vitriolic but 
subdued, row like the hissing of a pit o: snaki» I edged my way 
cautiously between malicious teeth and hoove? to hod nn lot 
and fill my water-bottle. I had a little (ever that morning, and life 
seemed more titan usually fantastic 

Inside the farm everyone was scrambling methodically for their 
things by the inadequate light of a candle. \\ hen we came out 
the courtyard was clearing My white pony was watting for me 
by the gate, .a patient little ghost I strapped mv belongings on 
to her back and mounted. We had ten mile- to go before dawn. 

.We moved oil" at 2.30. At die head of the column the banner 
ol die Rising Sun went forward, flickering hi c a spectre The 
track showed grey before us. The feet of men and ponies made 
hide sound in the thick dust. The small, plodding infantry men 
*dll wore their coolie hats, and the steel helmets slung across dictr 
tacks were hump? below their shoulders These things, and the 
silence of dieir march, made diem grotesque and eerie; I felt diat 
1 was riding with a goblin army. 

An order came down the column, and bolts rntded as die men 
loaded didr rifles. With a certain surprise (for I w r as leading the 
kind of life that suits me, and it had lulled me into a peaceful and 
unreflecting state of mind) I reminded myself diat presendy, if 
all Went well, we should be doing our best to kill a lot of other 
people, and they would be doing their best to kill us The prospect 
of whistling bullets was mildly exciting; but only mildly, for die 
chances of their wdiisding in anything uncomfortably like die 
dght direction I took to be remote. A posse of opium-addicts 
Mmed widi rusty Mausers did not, however lavishly they nught 
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be decorated with paper charms conferring invulnerability, con- 
stitute a very redoubtable foe Besides, I strongly suspected that 
they would scratch die fixture altogedicr 

In campaigning of this sort intelligence is more than half the 
batde, for w ithout intelligence no batde can take place; and I did 
not doubt that in this respect the bandits were better served than, 
we were. In every village of die district they harried they were 
reputed to have the wealth of the principal families so exactly 
assessed that they knew, not only wliick people to capture, but * 
how much to demand for their ransom (Except when dealing with - 
foreigners, die Manchurian bandit is too good a business man to 
be impossiblv exorbitant.) 

It was m short virtually certain diat we had been brushing - 
all the tunc against an unseen web of spies; and news travels fast- . 
in the East, m fact as well as in sensational fiction. That man on 
the sky-line last mght had been only one — the most spectacular — 
of a thousand potential sources of warning to the bandits. 1 looked 
at the intricate moonlit pattern of the mountains and reflected 
drowsily diat for a small force escape should be an easy matter, 
however well we blocked the passes in dieir rear. I resigned my- . 
self to disillusionment and presendy fell asleep in the saddle. 

Two hours later the sky was paling and the stars were almost 
gone Now you could see the bats as they flew. In a litde it would 
be dawn The head of die column debouched suddenly from the 
wide, irregular gorge down which we had been marching,, 
and our objective was m sight: a big jagged mountain, which 
thrust forward shoulders to enclose a valley. The bandits’ place 
was^ in die valley, which W'as perhaps a mile away, and of which 
litde could as yet be seen. Our other two contingents were pre- 
sumably in position on die other side of the mountain. Thebatdc- 
field W'as before us 

So far I had ridden in an agreeable torpor, shot widi moment- 
ary flashes of anticipation and conjecture. Now’ things began to 
happen. 

They wore die wrong things, but they happened in such a 
baffling and enigmatic w’ay that it took us some time to realize 
this First of all, from the inside of die valley, which was half 
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hidden from us In- a spur, there rolled tip with great deliberation 
a thick cloud of pallid smoke; someone had fired a house, or 
houses. (But who! And win? We had neither the umc nor the 
data to answer tht-w question' ) 'i ht n more smoke was seen, 
coming this time from a lstib come in the hill jmr above us, quire 
close; it rose slowly in the 'till air, a dim ami deprecating column 
(How long had that signal fire been burning? Had it evoked the 
other, or die other it?) The officers, sitting miutly on rliur ponies, 
looked with disapproval at these portents 

The Major issued an order. Kakt: and rw o other mounted men 
Went clattering up an old path and disappeared into the come 
above, from which the suit'd e continued to ascend m a bland, a 
rather self-conscious way. The column was halted, but very few 
of the tired men lay down. It was jmt beginning to get light 

In five minutes the horsemen reappeared, bringing with them 
one prisoner. Fie was a tall, facetious-looking votuh, who seemed 
in no doubt of ins ability to pass the situation off vuch a laugh 
But Kaku went at him like a terrier, threatening fearful things in 
a series of staccato yaps, while the officers stood round, majestic 
bur uninitiated, eagerly absorbing what few scraps of Japanese the 
little bo\ flung them over his shoulder. Meanwhile the smoke- 
cloud above the bandits’ valley thickened and slowly spread m 
sumptuous, bulging convolutions. 

The prisoner’s facet iousnrss drained slowly from him. At last 
he gave way altogether: indicated which of the three paths before 
us led to our objective: and was ordered to guide us down u. 
The hoi semen scrambled into their saddles The bandits aly, 
grinning in a sickly way, was given the colours to earn,- and a 
stirrup-leather to hold on to. An advance guard on ponies, halt a 
doicn strong, set off down the winding path. M and I went wit i 
them, expecting to be called back at any moment The infantry men 
followed as fast as they could. 

That scrambling charge, though unprofitable, was exhilarating, 
ft was die hour of dawn - that instant in the clay s long hfc when 
everything seems still and poised and has a quality ot surprise, 
like unexpectedly good scenery disclosed by the rise oftteamw. 
We rode circuitously' between a succession of little blu s \ u 
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rose like tree-crowned islands from the valley’s floor; and all the 
time we dipped in and out of dead ground, so that our goal was 
not continuously m sight The chance of an ambush, though it 
seemed to me remote, lent to the landscape, already picturesque, 
an added interest, no geologist could have eyed the crags, no botanist 
the tangled scrub, more keenly or judiciously than we did. Or 
more in -vam 

For nothing happened We trotted forward, important and 
mtrepid; and were ignored Only, as we drew near it, the original 
column of smoke was joined by others Clouds less-well established 
but as dense began to plume the whole area m which our imagin- 
ations were busy reconstructing die bandits’ stronghold. A petulant 
and unaccountable incendiarism was clearly die order of die day. 

We came to a place where die path forked and halted for a 
moment On the very noticeable silence thus created there fell, 
with an air of premeditation, die hollow sound of an explosion; 
some way distant. This increased our perplexity; nobody could 
guess what it meant Later we learnt that it was a random shot — 
such a shot as one fires into reeds to see if they hold duck — from 
the mountain gun of the Manchukuo contingent That, I am 
ashamed to say, is the nearest I have ever come to hearing a shot 
fired in anger. 

The sound, though inexplicable, was exciting. Everyone put 
their pomes into a gallop. We went clattering down the path, 
past a clump of trees, round the comer of a deserted hut, and slap 
into die bandits’ stronghold Stronghold, indeed! It looked like 

H hlds a ^ Cat ^ ^ rc m w ^ at house-agents call die Surrey 

From the never very desirable sites of half a dozen huts flames 
eapt noisily into the air A mean hamlet was gome up in smoke 

e ore our eyes Thiee or four houses had not been fired: an 
omission which we lost no time in making good. This seemed to 
me more like co-operation than revenge, but there was nothing 
else that we could do, even by way of a gesture. The bandits’ 
village stood in a clearing at the foot of a slope; behind it the fece 
ol die mountain rose steeply, clothed widi a forest of almost sub- 
pical density and to all appearances trackless The last of the 
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bandies could not ha\c left the clearing more than ten minutes 
ago, but they were as far beyond the reach of pursuit as if thev 
had had an hour’s start. It was hopticss couture 
Of their captives there was no sum For some reason nobody 
seemed to bother their heads very much about die fate of tliose 
sixteen unfortunate people. Alas for the theorists, v.ho pretend 
that in these internationally minded dies .<11 incndvfs of die human 
race are fast becoming as c<mnl in cadi other’s own cscs as m die eyes 

of God I con’d not help reflecting tint if those sixteen Chinese 

had been one Enghlt spinster I might liase ind a different tale 
to tel! of our abortive expedition 

- The fires burned brisljv in an empts valley We left them 
crackling irrcspomiblv and rode s-ullv back to meet the main bodv, 
feeling diat we had hern scored off ( 1 hough how exactly that 
wanton destruction of their own prepem could be interpreted as 
one up to the bandits, I am to tins day far from dear ) Still, we 
felt diat v.c had been sold, where we had prep ire d to sell our 
lives. The steam rising from onr ponies stank of anti-climax. 

Where would we be without dm plcasutes of anticipation? 
l-ife is like {among other things) a child’s money-box. 1 he process 
of hoarding, whether it be hopes or pennies, afiords a delight 
which, though mild, is continuous and newer turns sour When 
at last we spend what we have saved up, we purchase almost 
.always disappointment. ‘This isn’t at all what 1 wanted, we 
‘grumble; ’this isn’t up to expectation.’ And in our chagrin (against 
, which experience should have taught us to forearm ourselves) we 
forgot what pleasure expectation gave us before it was cheated 
In this matter I am at once a defeatist and an opportunist I 
allow myself to entertain high hopes, not because I expect them 
for a moment to be realized, but because I enjoy entertaining 
them. I am a connoisseur, a rather unscrupulous connoisseur, 
' °f die delights of anticipation. 1 promise myself great things 
purely for the fun of making the promises In tins way I had got 
die maximum enjoyment from tins expedition which han just 
ended in fiasco. No optimist could have more keenly or more 
- consciously relished its excitements in advance, no sceptic could 
hive accepted their non-fulfilment with more impregna e 
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equanimity This capacity for making the best of both worlds — 
the present and the future — I attnbute to my Scottish blood. 

Even now, in this moment of deflation, anticipation was at hand 
to buoy us up agam There is always something to look forward 
to In this case it was breakfast We had been on the move for 
some hours, and as we sprawled beside a pleasant little stream the 
prospect of putting something in our empty bellies made failure 
seem, for the moment, much less bitter. Soon wc were eating 
cold rice and pickles and making, with a judicious air, chimerical 
surmises about the bandits’ flight. The hills looked very lovely. 
A cuckoo called from a copse of oak. Huge clouds of smoke 
drifted and hung and rose to catch the early sunlight above a 
valley winch was still a bowl of shadows. There was a smell of 
burning thatch in the air. 

On a spur above us three signallers were heliographing to 
one of the other contmgents on a ridge across the valley. How 
very up to date we were, I reflected: so modem, so mobile, so 
well disciplined. Wc ought to be a match for any bandits. . - . 

‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ called that aggravating bird, in 
what seemed to me a very pointed maimer. 
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That day we did another long march, rating our midday meal on 
a farm through which rorne of the bandits it.ui paved only three 
hours before us. After that we nr. cr picked up their trail again, 
and indeed in there labyrinthine hills it wouM base lxcn surprising 
if We had. 

In die late afternoon we joined forces v.jth the other tv.o con- 
tingents where two valleys forked and camped there in a httic 
village. The major of this place made a speech of welcome m 
die course of which b.e was sick twice; done in the otl-lnnd matter- 
of-fact way in which he did it, this struck me as rather an effective 
oratorical trick. 

The other contingents had been no luckier than we. I he Man- 
ehtikuo troops had (so they raid) fired at long range on a party 
of bandits as they disappeared into a wood; the volley, it was 
claimed, had wrought great havoc, but unfortumtclv there had 
been no tune to verify any casualties They had, on the other hand, 
captured a man who was earning a written warning of our ap- 
proach to the bandits, and also some of the charms winch guarantee 
invulnerability. 

There were thin, yellowish strips of paper on which was wasluly 
portrayed in red the face of a man (or demon) m the grip of some 
powerful hut not easily definable emotion I base heard various 
accounts of die ways in which these charms arc used ’I he fanatical 
.politico-religious bandits —the Red Spears, the Big Swords, and 
such like — arc the most addicted to them Sometimes the charms 
are merely pinned to the breast, or fastened to die rifle, sword, 
or spear. More often diey arc taken internally— either chewed 
and swallowed, or burnt and their ashes dissolved m water, which 
K chunk. As a form of Dutch courage diey can be extraordinarily 
effective. I know of eases where bandits, naked to the waist, have 
- j 5 Cc | the machine guns of an armoured train and suffered anni- 
hilation sooner dian repulse. The regular, dyed-in-the-wool 

us 
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fanatics are dominated by priests of a Rasputnuan denomination, 
and it is these priests who issue the charms. Superstition alone 
can hardlv account for the stimulus which they lend to the tactics 
of a race given neither to doing nor dying; there is a theory which 
seems to me plausible, that these little slips of paper contain some 
kind of drug I verified the case of a Polish schoolboy from Harbin, . 
who was held for ransom by a gang of Red Spears. In die course , 
of his captivity' he noticed that the bandits always ate these charms 
before going into action, and was amazed by the uncharacteristic . 
daring which they then displayed. One day he stole and ate a 
charm Its effect, he said, was to make him feel ‘like a king' for 
half an hour after which he became dizzy, lost consciousness, 
and went into a deep and lengthy sleep. 

I must admit, however, that in the charms I saw there appeared 
to he no traces of narcotics, not that I should have been able to 
recognize them if they had been there ' * 

W e inarched for three more days after we had missed the bandits 
They were uneventful but not uninteresting. In the village where 
two valleys forked and die mayor Was queasy we left behind us 
a hundred men to clear up — ‘[sic)’ notes my uncharitable diary — - 
the gang which we had failed so signally to exterminate. 

I should have mentioned before now the propaganda unit’ 
which was attached to the column. Its personnel consisted of a 
Tapanese, a Chinese, and a Korean — all young men — and its - 
equipment of a gramophone, an unlimited quantity of pamphlets, 
and a lot of medical supplies When die column halted for the_ 
night the propagandists set about getting an audience. This was 
where the gramophone came in, for the peasants had never seen 
its like before. The children were usually the first in whom curiosity' 
conquered their instinctive distrust of this new magic; they were 
c as , y entranced, and would cluster round, sucking their fingers 
and mechanically scratching, while the plangent Chinese music 
repeated itself in the dusk. After a hit they would be sent to fetch 
their elders, and the concert continued until a decent audience 
had been collected. 

There followed a brief medical interlude. Purges were ad- 
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ministered, cuts bandaged, and die sores which at least half die 
children bad on their eyelids treated wall ointment. This won 
die audience over decisively and die time was ripe for speech- 
making. The but Jen oftb.is was usuailv borne ba die icing Chinese, 
a university graduate from i’chinn In v, 1m seemed to me a very 
impressive way lie exp! lined to die gaping villagers that thev now 
belonged to a new and independent <i*ic {tins was news to most 
of them) to which the Japanese were lending a helping hand He 
outlined the principles on which the state was founded, and the 
benefits they would derive from us existence it the, pulled them- 
selves together and took a strong line with the bandits He ended 
with the incvi'ahic little piece about Wangtao 
The villagers listened v. ith a sheepish hut respectful air It was 
■sufficiently clear that the new government ot Manchukuo was an 
institution almost as remote from their comprehension as the 
London County Council; they were not imerestui in Wangtao 
But they were unmhud-ably glad to we the Japanese, not beruise 
the) stood lor autonomy or any other abstraction, hut because 
they had rifles and plenty of ammunition and w!nn they came 
die bandits, if only for a time, departed "I he vast hulk ot the 
thirty odd million inhabitants of jMamhtikuo .ue not, and do not 
want to Ik, politically conscious; and it is woith bearing in mind 
the fact tbar a s'ery large proportion of them have never seen a 
Japanese out of bird i, far there .arc few parts of Manchuria where 
a Japanese civilian can travel without puhtan protection _ 

■ i remember one incident which 1 think gives a fair idea ot what 
Manchukuo means to its subjects in the interior I went with 
the propaganda men (all of whom seemed to me to be both able 
3nd sincere, and to have more elasticity of mind than the regular 
soldiers) to a school where they were to give a lecture The chil- 
dren, solemn and scrofulous, sang the national anthem of Man- 
chukuo at a funereal pace. The lecture was delivered 1 lien die 
chief pupil, a boy of about eighteen, made a speech of thanks He had 
obviously been” coached bv tbe master, and everyone obviously 
thought that he* was saying the right things. But he neve r mentioned 
Wangtao, or autonomy, or any of the other high-sounding tilings 
on which the lecturer had concentrated He talked about the 
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Japanese soldiers, and nothing else: what fine fellows they were, . 
how good it was of them to come and dean up the bandits, how .. 
glad the village was to sec them. The Chinese are realists 

And there could be no doubt that we were welcome. Chinese 
discretion and Chinese hospitality' would of course have combined 
to prevent the display of any' marked coldness; but. there were 
incidents — the gift of three puny' but precious chickens, die women's 
readiness to let dieir children fraternize — which substantiated 
external impressions Of these last the most memorable was our 
reccpnon at Smpin. 

Smpm, you will remember, was our first objective, the place 
where die column would go into garrison for a time. We had 
been marching since dawn up a valley on which a thill but none 
die less depressing veneer of civilization had been laid; for Smpin 
is a place of some local importance, where the agricultural produce 
of a big district is marketed. A road was being constructed, arid 
the sudden appearance of a patrolling lorry full of soldicrs'sent my 
pony scrambling like a lizard up die rocky face of a bluff. , My 
sympathy with her reactionary attitude to the march of progress 
had almost evaporated by the time 1 got her down. " 

Just before noon wc realized that our destination was at: hand. 
A cloud of dust on the road before us resolved itself into a detach- 
ment of Manchukuo cavalry. This was headed by a civil official, 
a tall, sad young man uneasily astride a pony' which bore a startling 
resemblance to a tapir; he was dressed in a black coat, white flannel 
trousers, and a straw hat. Courtesies were exchanged, the cavalry 
' fell in behind Headquarters, and the march continued 

A mile further on we came to a bend in the track. Here were 
symmetrically arranged m order of height the entire student body '< 
from the various schools in Sinpin. They awaited our approach . 
in silent immobility, expressing (I imagined) a tacit sympathy 
with out failure in the field But I was wrong. That prelude of - 
fence was a carefully' rehearsed stage effect. As we drew level with 
the Line some well-intentioned cheer-leader uttered a low, urgent cry . 
It was answered by a deafening ovation. Hats were waved wildly in 
tiie air; flap, hitherto concealed, wereagitated to and fro; cheer upon 
cheer crashed upon our unsuspecting ears at point-blank range. 

\ 

\ 
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The effects were immediate and fir-reaching. The Major’s pony 
boiled. The Adjutant’s ■stallion hounded sideways into a ditch 
An orderly was burked off into the dust The head of the column 
was thrown into complete confusion 
The student body, point; slowly Wacl in the tare, continued 
to bellow its loyalty and to wave us banners 
When Headquarters had passed, it press' quiet ac*nn, waiting 
fertile next detachment. 'Iiiesc ssere infinttyiorii, who bore the 
tb'.ccmcercing outburst with a solemn composure But soon, I 
knew, the transport must arrive; so I stayed behind to watch its 
advent from a distance. 

Ti;c trick worked better than ever. Mute and motionless, the 
carefully tapered rank of boys and culs gave the drivers no in- 
dication of what was in store for them. Not until the leading 
teams were well abreast did they release their pent-up gratitude. 

‘ Then, with a shattering effect, dies once lno-e blasted the column 
sideways with a saKo of cheers, frantically fhppmc their banners 
to complete the mules’ alarm. The animals jibbed ami slued, some 
bolted. The drivers leapt from their seats on the shafts to die heads 
of their teams, with piercing cries of irritation and Jimmy A 
great cloud of dust roiled up above the stamping and confusion, 
T he student body r went on cliccnng. 
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At the gates of the town, and all along the principal street, the 
crowds, though dense, were happily less demonstrative It was* a 
queer feeling, this riding in triumph through a sea of yellow faces: 
particularly queer for M and me, who were doubly impostors, for 
not only had no victory taken place to justify these cheers, but it 
would have been nothing to do with us if it had. We aroused a 
disproportionate curiosity — disproportionate because the towns- 
people had experience of missionaries and knew what white men 
looked hkc But M s enormous stature drew many subdued cries 
of Ai-ai-ai-yah! , which is Chinese for ‘Coo-erf, and I was still 
more overtly exclaimed at. The reason, I heard afterwards, was 
t t, at j W3S *^° u §ht to ^ lc representative of an entirely new race, 

I had worn no hat on the march, to the amazement of the Japanese, 
an ~ ^ acc was a kind of chestnut colour winch put me in 

a different ethnological category from the pale-faced missionaries.' 
The more educated onlookers inclined to the behef that. I was an 
Indian; but most put me down as a devil 
We were assigned our quarters, which centred round a big court)-, 
jar (It was astonishing how quickly, in the room winch was 
emg use as a kitchen, the Japanese killed all the flies and covered 
t ie tom paper windows with gauze against a further invasion.)' 

company or Japanese troops had been garrisoned m the town 
or le ast six months, and M and I were invited to accompany 
our officers to lunch at their Headquarters. • 

It was here, m the courtyard outside their mess, that I saw my 
rs an it. e was tied to a post — a net-ball post, to be exact. 
A few feet away, lashed to a smaller stake, was one of Ins spies, 
a man w o, pqsing as a respectable citizen, had been caught sending " 
on mformanokto the bandits from Sinpin. They were both 
going to be shotVnat night. - ; 

nineteen •'''if I ^ X attr ^ ct j ve The bandit was a youth of 

nineteen, he had commanded a gang of forty- men He was poorly, 
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dressed m peasant’s clothes, and he had a large, round, moon-like 
face. It gave you the impression of bang unnaturally swollen, 
and this impression was heightened hy a generous black eve which 
embossed one check — the legacy presumably of Third Degree 
methods after his capture. The face w ore an expression of surly 
and bestial resignation. His pig-like eyes betrayed little interest m 
his captors, who for their part betrayed little interest in him. 
They treated him as if he wetc a permanent, inanimate, and only 
slightly out of the ordinary fixture in their temporary home 
('Oh that? Yes, it is rather a curious old sundial. Perhaps you’d like 
to go and have <1 look at it after lunch''') 

If there was something bruush and remote about the bandit, 
Iris spy was a Caliban, beyond alt question bag-bom. lie was a 
big ape-like man, with 'a forehead villainously low and a jaw 
which at once jutted and sagged He had a battered look about 
him, not recently accjuircd. Hr. pose conveyed despair, but in Ins 
heavy, bloodshot eyes, ctcriiallv scrutinizing the dust, there was 
only a kind of dull, incurious brooding. He was like a beast which 
has been too long in a trap. 

I photographed them both, without compunction but not 
without a vague feeling of embarrassment. They had only a few 
more hours to live; but the little I had seen and learnt of the effects 
of banditry' was enough to dull all pity Still, the conventional 
part of me found something queer and awkward 111 the thought 
that those two trussed bodies would be food for worms long 
before some chemist in a dark room brought to light the figures 
they had cut on the threshold of death and dissolution It was a 
situation which would have put Donne’s muse on her mettle. 

As we went m to lunch a light ram began to fall, which was 
perhaps just as well, for die July sun dancing on those two un- 
protected bodies outside die window might have impaired one s 
appetite. 

Lunch w r as the best, meal we had made for some day's, licet 
flowed freely, and M. made a speech. I conversed, througi 
Takani, with a young Japanese officer wearing Chinese Tcss 
He -was doing intelligence work, and what he said crysta lze 
and confirmed die impressions I had formed about the an 1 
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problem These impressions may be i oughly summarized as 'a 
belief that all the bandits had to do to escape a just retribution 
was to walk up the nearest hill and stand behind the nearest tree 
This is what the intelligence officer said. His company had been 
m Stnpm for six months. They now had maps (which he showed 
me) on winch were indicated the position and strength of the 
various gangs frequenting the district under their control. Hardly 
any o these gangs mustered more than a hundred men; the average 
was about sixty Many of them were within one day’s march of 
the town, none more than three days away. Of the principal men 
m each gang exact and comprehensive dossiers had been com- 
piled, and the details of their armaments, supply of ammunition, 

bandits°taped VCrC ° n papCr l ^ J a P anese had 1116 

i °j P a P er Over that period of six months operations 
fill ^ i a- beCI1 ra , rd , y ’ and ncver more than Partially, success r 
1 lc . a , n lts ow ? d their salvation to a superior intelligence 
2 - ' r , 1C ' 1( j VCI i t lc garrison moved, no matter how secretly, 

£ It™’ f bandlt f, knCW of IC hi advance; and it was no 
of tbri ma Cr or , a small gang to vanish into thin air, since most 
law m drCSS demeanour indistinguishable from' die 

!' r i S PCaSantS , T he leaders hid, the rank and file buried 

" *>”. - *= P-*. expedition 

In Summ^for^lT^] wb * ck dlc bandits diemselves very seldom did 
garriTon ^ “ encr S et3c “ d Equipped 

moment rain l h °f USan ? farme ? 3nd thclr tidies were at that 
bemjared the & fUgC ’ having their crops unharvested: The bandits 
officer?^ T 1 grCW nch on rans°™- The in- : 
one" (on an aver™ 1 me C ° Ut ° P evcr >’ three captives taken 
ransom not esca P ed> on( = ransomed, and one -the 

tom of einceruio- tl W3S n , 1Urdered- The time-honoured cus- 

mate demand fifr dolkrs 'Tfh ^ etlclosing * TOth tlic penulti- 
to. It looked as if «,v> ’ j dn § er or an ear was still adhered . 

way in dint part oFthT b " * l0Dg ° n the 

At first it was said that our column would send out without 
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Further delay punitive expedition* operating with Sinpin as their 
base But die lapse of two days found Headquarters sail waiting 
for .reports from spies; everything depended on intelligence work 
earned, out through distant and unreliable agents At last the 
Major admitted that be had no idea when they would be able to 
move; it might not be for another fortnight. So I decided to go 
back to Mukden. 

There was nothing to keep its m Sinpin. winch was a flat, non- 
descript town altogether lacking m ch.um, and it was impossible 
to go outside it without a military escort Besides which, both M 
and Tahani were in poor health, for some da\s M had Ind very 
little food and very' little sleep, and it was lucky m die circumstances 
that there were two charming American Catholic missionaries m 
Sinpui. (The Catholics, unlike most of the odicr denominations, 
stay at their posts throughout the hot weather llicsc two treated 
us with the utmost kindness, and M was comfortably installed in 
a bed at die Mission. 1 set about inquiring how to get home 

This, it turned out, was an easy matter A newly-built load ran 
down to the railway, and the journey took only four hours bv 
lorry. I said good-bye to die officer., who still regarded me wadi 
a kind of puzzled amusement; but they bad, I think, found us less 
trouble than dicy expected, and said kind tilings about our per- 
formance on the march Davidofi had already departed for Fusluin 
with the transport, riding my pony and leading die horses. I was 
really sorry to sec the hast of the pony and her master,. they were 

both good creatures. . , 

Very carlv in the morning we earned our Lit down to the en 
of die toas’n and took our seats in die lorry. Travel in any onn 


of public conveyance m China is almost alsvay s instructive, amusing, 
and uncomfortable. We shared the lorry’, which was open an 
devoid of scats, with a large and varied assortment of peasantry 
and small tradesmen, on whose faces m die course of t ic jouru. y 
die whole gamut of human emotions was reflected Takam and M., 
heavily doped widi a liberal though arbitrary selection from our 
twcnty-dircc different kinds of medicine and to al appcarai 
inanimate, sprawled on our kit A light rain fell — too g 
lay the dense clouds of dust which blotted out the rea 
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horizon The road was vers bad, and from ome to time the whole 
contents of the lorry, human and otherwise, would be thrown a 
short distance into the air, so that for a mile or so everybody 
would be busy sorting themselves out again. 

I had often heard from the Japanese that road-construction was , 
to be one of the chief agencies in the elimination of the bandits — ■ 
that any area could be quickly pacified once it had been opened - 
up by strategic communications This particular road was a new , 
one and had been specifically built for military purposes. I was 
accordingly surprised to find that its only apparent effect had 
been to simplify die bandits’ task by canalizing all lootable traffic. ' 
It was impossible for the Sinpin garrison to patrol it continuously, 
and only yesterday the daily lorry had been wrecked' and its • . 
eleven passengers robbed. To-day our four Manchukuo guards 
showed more signs of alertness and determination than are 
commonly to be detected in Chinese soldiery. Whenever we 
approached, as we often did, a sharp bend, or a gully,, or some- 
patch of dense cover which looked like a potential ambush, they 
stood to dieir rifles and flipped back their safety catches in a way 
which would have been most reassuring had their foothold in 
the lorry been rather more secure 

But I would appear to be a kind of Jonah on these occasions, 
a charm against bandits. No party' of which I have been a member 
has ever established even the most indirect contact with the law- 
less elements in the population And so it was on this journey.’ 
No volleys rang out, no agglomeration of boulders suddenly 
barred our way on a steep gradient; our progress was as uneventful 
as progress can ever be in China Once, it is true, we came sharply 
round a comer and found a solitary house beside the road blazing 
mc rnly though enigmatically. But at the sight of it the driver 
trod unhesitatingly upon his accelerator, so I can give you no 
details of an atrocity which may, after all, have been an Act of God. 

The little railway station where M. and Takam and I waited 
for four hours for the tram to Mukden had also recently, been 
burnt The ram, now much heavier, dripped through holes in the 
roof on to the indispensable pages of Boswell A wounded Japa- 
nese soldier arrived in a Ford car and was carried groaning into 
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the station-master's other. Otherwise the piece was deserted We 
lay in some straw, eating boiled eyes and scratching honourable 
and by now fairlynumcrous bite-.. Our little excursion was over 
!f it had not been as exciting as we honed, it was not as dull as I 
have made U sound. When at last we hcaul a train whistle m tiic 
distance I remember thinking — what l now- know to be true — 
that I shall always recall with the keenest pleasure tiiosc silent early 
hours as ss’e filed along the bottom of r vallcv, and the breeze 
which met us when we climbed a pass under the fierce eve oi noon, 
and the muffled sound of men imreiung in dint, broken by die 
discreet clink of accoutrements, and my white pom standing in 
the moonlight, and many other tilings as well 
Then the train arrived, and as we boarded it a curtain seemed 
to fall; we were bad: in die humdrum audience, no longer actors 
on an outlandish stage. Already the faithful Takam was reviewing 
despondently his imminent return to duty, already M. and I 
discussed with animation the prospect of a bull 
The interlude was over. 
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Two davs later I left Mukden for Dairen. Dairen is a sort- of 
Japanese Hongkong, very orderly and hygienic and up to 'date. 
You can dnnk the water from the taps without fear of poisoning. 
All die cabhorscs are stabled at night m a depot outside the town, 
so as to minimize die insect menace There are any number oflarge 
schools and hospitals, though it is true diat diese might be fewer 
were Danen less potentially important as a strategic base where 
extra barracks may one day be needed. The general atmosphere 
of the place is suggestive of a garden suburb. 

From Dairen I went by boat to Taku, and dience, in a slow, 
hot train, to Peking. I stayed m Peking for ten days, writing dis- 
patches and enjoying the hospitality of people too numerous to 
mention. To describe Peking you must be somediing of an artist 
and something of a scholar, I, who am nodung of either, prefer 
not to attempt it You will be spared the pen-picture which you 
had good reason to 'dread; the charm of die place is incommu- 
nicable. • , 

For all its curious beauty, I would not like to live diere. An 
atmosphere of unreality pervades die Legation Quarter. The 
diplomats drift to and fro with die slow, stately, and mysterious 
grace of fish in an aquarium Yes, that is what Peking is like: an 
aquarium. Round and round they go, serene and glassy-eyed. 
- Their natural surroundings have been artfully reconstructed in a 
confined space, behind glass Round and round, round and round 
: . . How imperturbably they move! Are they contented? Have 
they forgotten the sea? I doubt it. 

■ Feng Yu-hsian, the ‘Christian General’, was creating a diversion 
at Kalgan. Nanking had rushed 6cr,ooo troops up the short fine 
which reaches the marches of Inner Mongolia. I was planning to 
follow diem when the fine was cut; to travel that way was im- 
possible, and the situation seemed suddenly on the point of being 
liquidated So I went south from Peking. 
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,‘I took away at least one memory which will always give me 
pleasure. It is a picture of one of the itiuiv courtyards m the 
beautiful house in which l wu sttwv 1 used to iiave breakfast 
there. The boy would bring the codec and the scrambled eggs 
and the local paper and go awav, W lulc 1 ate and read, an old, 
brown, wrinkled man would come d u:ih.!>; down a narrow 
Sagged path between the shrubs to die pool t;i die centre ot the 
courtyard; very meticulously, muttciimr to h.mcl*, he would iced 
ants’ eggs to the frilled elaborate no! Jhsfi m tie' goo! 1 Its face was 
tcrnbly serious. From the lane ottw !o same the shriek ot a wheel- 
barrow axle, or the plaintive, median. mi c,\ ot a Inwker Spar- 
rows cliirped among the demons and dragons on the eases 
Overhead, against the blue sh \ , a tl.whmu cloud oi pigeons wheeled 
in formation; there were tiny bamboo tubes listened to their ss tngs, 
and these made a kind of piping drone, a queer music ssluch rose 
and fell and was unit! c any other sound It v as \crv pcacctul. 

I broke the two-day train journos to Shanghai at Ismanfu, the 
capital of Shantung. The governor oi tins province, Han Fit Chti, 
is in a quiet way one of the strongest men in China Nominally 
subservient to Nanking, be is m fact semi-independent and does not 
embroil himself in Kuomintnng polities He give me an interview 
whicli lasted two hours. A square, bull-hhe man, he began Ins 
career in the armies of Feng Yti-hstm, tiic ‘Christian General , 
the democratic influence of Ids former leader is apparent m the 
Shantung troops, whose officers dress as plamlv as their men ana 
renounce most of the privileges of rank. 

Flan Fu Chu compels ail his nunbtirs to roe carh and take violent 
' c -sci rise before breakfast. Punctuality, which is regarded in China 
rather as an eccentricity than as a virtue, is rigid!) cnfoiced m 
all government departments, and public morality is safeguarded by 
edicts restricting die spread of Western fashions among the women; 

‘ all shingled heads arc shaved by the police. In himself, Han lui 
Chu impressed me chiefly by ins modesty; lie would accept no 
credit for tunning lus province well and strenuously urgee t e 
claims of other governors who ran theirs better. He ' l “ ISCC ,a 
he v,'as by birth a coolie, and had had no education I like 11 m. 
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And so at last to Shanghai, a city belonging to no country ou 
have all read before ot the overbearing sky-scrapers which hne 
the Bund ot the Chinese Cite, , which hardly a foreigner visits, 
ot the meditative Sikh policemen, widi their short carbines rucked 
under their arms, hke men out shooting rabbits: of the shipping 
on the vide dirtv river which, ranging trom the sampan to the 
C.P k hner, reflects the whole history of commercial navigation: 
of the Shanghai Club, which has the longest bar in the world: of 
the unnumbered night clubs, where die slim, shek Chinese girls 
are on the whole more popular than their Russian colleagues - 
of the rich Chinese, whose big cars arc packed widi guards against 
die kidnappers, of the trams, and the electric lights, and die in- 
cessant noise, and die crowds for ever promenading, capriciously 
suicidal (a traffic sense is not one of the lessons which the West 
has been able to teach the East), of the strange cosmopolitan 
atmosphere m winch an American flavour predominates . . . 
You have all, I say, heard these dungs fully described before 
If you hear them fully described again, it will not be my fault. 
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Tiff chapters that follow arc an account of a long journea under- 
nA.cn with the object of in\ obligating the Communist situation 
is; South China. Unless the roach; understands mote or le.vs what 
tint si mat t on is, the narrative will lose such interest as it mav have 
(or hhn Accordingly I will wmimti?* at the hi ginning ot the 
journey the conclusions which ! reached at the end o. it Much 
of the information comprised in dll' Mirtev war known, at .any 
rate in its general outline, in British official quarter; m Peking 
and Shanghai:^ outside official quarters tew foreigners m C una. 
and almost none elsewhere, were lamihar with the realities o a 
tnovemrnt which now comphtek dominates half one arge 
province and about a third of the next, and tntcrniitictulv ravages 
others So far as ! know, no previous journcs had been made to 
the anti -Communist front lay a foreigner l cannot claim tint tlie 
new informaiioii whiclt I was able to obtain, or the old in orm.ation 
‘ which I was able to confirm or modify, was ot a nature to rc- 
' voUmomzc the best theories already current about t ic situation, 
out perhaps it gave them a sounder basis, and I think it was wo 1 
- collecting. 


Neither the theory nor tlie practice of Communism is in 
digenous to China, flic Chinese are individualists, and their unit 
-of community is the family. It is their strength as .a pcop c i* 
thcy r diink in terms of this unit, their weakness as a nation i. 
they cannot think in terms of a larger — cannot effective y 
ordinate the interests of tlie clan to the interests or the prosi 
or die Republic. What hold Communism lias on China to-day 
therefore traceable to outside influence, and some survey ° 
brief history must necessarily precede an analysis o t ic pre , 
situation. . r i v 

. Id 1926, when die Northern Expedition set out for the Yang 
Valley from Canton, the influence of Borodin and die 
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advisers was strong, and threatened to become paramount. The 
armies were preceded on their northward march by small, effective. 
Russian-trained parties of propagandists, whose roseate promises 
sowed the seeds of the present Red menace. Then came the break 
with the Russians Borodin fled, and the elixir of Communism 
was officially labelled ‘Poison’. Chiang Kai-shek had the Yangtse 
Valley, but behind him on his line of march the ideas of Moscow, 
specially prepared for Far Eastern consumption, had taken root in 
a soil made fertile by agrarian discontent, and many of Moscow s 
apostles, proscribed elsewhere, filtered back to an area which 
Chiang’s preoccupations further north made safe for their activities 

A Communist state was set up, with its headquarters in Kiangsi, 
and die desertion of two Nationalist divisions provided it with 
the nucleus of what has now become perhaps the most formidable 
fighting force in China Russia continued to play the Fairy God- 
mother, diough of necessity from a distance. The Chinese Com- 
munists received moral and financial support through die Far 
Eastern Bureau of the Comintern, an organization with a small 
European staff which worked secredy in the International Con- 
cession at Shanghai. With the arrest of its head, Hilaire Noulens, 1 
in 1931, this organization was broken up, and subsidies from Mos- 
cow — which were at that time coming into Shanghai at the rate of 
more than .£140,000 a year — were cut off. If they have been 
resumed smee, it is on a negligible scale. 

By 1931 Communism had assumed the status of a national 
problem m China; attempts by the Nanking Government to 
solve it were becoming annually more serious, though not more 
successful. A Chinese Soviet Repubhc had proclaimed itself and 
controlled — as it controls to-day — an area of which central and 
southern Kiangsi and western Fukien are the permanent nucleus, 
but which has at one time or anodier been expanded to include 
parts of Hunan, Kwantung, and Hupeh. 

I found that most foreigners in China maintain that Com- 
, rnumsm in this instance is merely a courtesy tide for the familiar 
phenomena of banditry, discontent, and unemployment The 
roliowmg observations, based on the journey which I am going 
1 Noulens and his wife were in gaol at either Nanking or Soochow. r 
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to describe, ntav provide the smtena' lor 2 truer and less reassuring 
interpretation. 

The rune of China is ricffeunc..css, the Chinese Communists 
are not ineffective. The Red Areas ? < e controlled, and rigidly 
controlled, bv a central cos eminent v.itlr headquarters at the 
'capital*, Slmil-m. Theoretical!}. the poises ot this government 
is directed by the Chinese Communist Puts front hi anglui. in 
practice, H would appear to be independent whde remaining open 
to su^ncitions. The fonu ol pcvcruninu is modelled on the 
-Russian; the Tans', guided by a small Centra! Deccutive Com- 
mittee, is paramount. The tern tors under its control is suKhwacd 
into areas, each of sslucit is ruled b) a local hosut svith a Part) 

man at its head. . 

All land is common. Wb.cn the' c-mc into the villages the 
■ first thing the Communists did v.as to !.ii! all the landlouis, bum 
all the title-deeds, and tear up all the Wulr.iarl s Tie and (even 
including temple lands and burial crounds) ss is then redistribute 
All marketing of produce is done through a tt ntral gos ernment 
agency, and to-dav the peasant mode the Rtd Areas ls busing 
his nee and pork cheaper than the peasant outsiu. them nc 
central and at least tsvo local banks have been established, and 
. notes and silver coins liavc been I'suctl, the former bearing nc 
head of Lenin and the latter the hammci ami sickle A progressive 
tax is levied in proportion to income 'damage, religion, an 1 
hereditarv svstern have been abolished All capital above a ccrtau 
very small amount is confiscated, and the prosperous arc re cn 

In the autumn of 1933 the fighting strength of the Re d At nucs 
was about 70.000 rifles; it fluctuates widely, but rare ) 1 
50,000. The nucleus of this force is the First, 1 lurd and r.fth Arm) 
. 'Corps. These arc hard, well-disciplined, and vers' mo 

with a formidable reputation. Nominally ever) atl7C ' 1 ’ ‘ j r ar 
female, of this ruthlessly improvised republic is consc p 
service in or with the Red Armies between the -age 
or forty, while bo)s below fifteen must join the You.n ‘S' * 

A number of semi-independent units, mostly banates, 3 
operation witli the organised main body, and during P 
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the fine wave of the Communist attack usually comprises a screen 
of these guerrillas, supplemented by boys — occasionally women — 
armed with spears, on whom the enemy expends much of Ins never 
very plentiful ammunition An arsenal has been established in 
which rifles can be repaired, bullets cast, and old cartridge cases* 
reloaded, but hitherto the mam supply of arms and ammunition' 
has come, voluntarily or involuntarily, from the Nationalist armies 

When, as not infrequently happens, a detachment of Govern- 
ment troops surrenders, die officers arc shot, the nfles and bandoliers '• 
collected, and the men sent home with a dollar or two in their 
pockets, for as allies m the ranks they are less valuable to the Reds- 
tlian as parasites living on die surrounding country, where their 
unwelcome presence breeds an atmosphere favourable to Com- 
munism 

The Red Armies arc commanded by Chu Teh, a general of 
experience and resource, said to have had some German training. 
His political adviser is Mao Dsu Tung, a gifted and fanatical young 
man of thirty-five suffering from an mcurable disease. This pair 
have made themselves mto something of a legend, and the Com- ~ 
mumst High Command is invariably referred to as Chumao. In 
addition to the Red Armies m Kiangsi, there is a Communist force 
of some 5000 rifles m southern Hupeh, and a large roving army 
which has found its way up to the borders of Szechwan after 
being dislodged from Hupeh m the autumn of 1932 The former 
of these is m reasonably close touch with headquarters in Kiangsi; 
t e atter is presumably not. All the Red Armies are equipped ' 
with wireless. ■ 


The novelty of die Chinese Communist movement lies in the 
act that — m a country where the man with die big stick has 
a ways hidierto had the last word — the army does not, and cannot, 
rule die roost, as it would if die movement represented no more 
an that chance agglomeration of malcontents and freebooters 
which optnmsts see in it. The control of the Central Govern- 
ment ^in other words of the ‘Party’) is absolute, because the 

miliM P crco , tes > ™ the Russian manner, mto every branch of 
mffitary and civd life.. There is, as it were, a ‘Party’ man at die 
ery ssheel. The mutiny of a division, the rebellion of 
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i district, h impossible a« long as there are officers and crfici its to 
tcc it coming, report it to the 'Part'.’, and have it nipped in the hud. 

Moreover— Spain in the Rtostan manner — cvcrvonc belongs 
to various overlapping organirr.tmri', all under 'Pirn ' control 
snf? supers Won. As a membe; of fsas ) the League of Youth, the 
fanners' Union, the Peasants’ Kc\oh.ii>mrv Sonets . and the nth 
Red Attm* Group, you are caught in a cat’s cruPc of obligations 
tnd threatened with a cloud of peii-ahim Lven the ‘Parts ‘ members 
dicmwlvcs arc supervised ha ‘Control Commissions'. voiktng 
incognito and reporting to the Central Lxecutnc Committee 
The peasants may find this harness of terrorism galling, but they 
cannot kick over the trace;. 

it will he seen that a great deal depends on the quahrv of the 
leaders. These would scan to be for die most part soung Chinese 
students (throughout the movement th. r e is a ttcmaulom em- 
plmiv on south), many of them trained in tlic Lenin L’niurstty 
in Moscow or iy a similar institution at Habuov'k !t is freely 
alleged by die most reliable .authorities that the Rc<is base nveral 
foreign advisers with them in Ki.ang'i; m\ conclusions on this 
point arc indicated in a later chapter Tlicrc can be no doubt 
diat the standard of ability among the leaders is high, and un- 
questionably most of them arc sincere 'i here is probably less 
corruption in the Red districts than m am other area of equal 
Sire in China. 

Communism is like platonic love ft ir all right as a theory, 
it is all right as an experiment, but .after that it too often fails to 
mrintain its original nature. Communism m Kiangsi is probably 
! iot much further removed from orthodox Communism than the 
Alliterated brand now practised in Russia It is, of course, very 
uijidi simplified. The principal tenets to which the peasant is 
ratal on to subscribe (or perish) are broadly indicated by the 
nvo slogans, ‘The Land Tor The People’, and ‘Down With Im- 
prnaiism’, Tlic first is simple and makes pleasant hearing The 
^rond can hardly be so easy to expound to people who have 
Imperialist in their life and would not know one 
foreign face has always been a rarity in southern 
Communist purposes, however, die Kuommtang 
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arc Imperialists, and of course the Japanese, and all other foreigners 
as -well, and they are all combating the Chinese Revolution by 
the meanest of tricks, and thus delaying the attainment .of an 
earthly Paradise, tinted red. 

So the Communist recruit, when m the heat of battle he looks 
down his sights and sees at the other end of them only the sheepish 
face of young Liu who used to live in the next village, nerves 
himself with the memory of all that has been told bun about the 
foreign capitalists who are supplying Liu’s masters at Nanking 
with poisonous gas and aeroplanes: and duly pulls the trigger. v 

It is all very well to say, as most people do, that Communism 
in Chma is fundamentally an economic and agrarian problem, and 
that die way to solve it is to raise the standard of kvmg oubide - 
the Red Areas, thereby convincing the peasantry within them 
that they have backed the wrong horse. Unfortunately, dus is 
impossible The mere existence of a large district controlled by 
rebels with a powerful army at their disposal and every motive 
for aggression postulates the complementary existence of a zone 
of military occupation surrounding that district. This is the situation 
to-day. 

For the last three years there have been permanently garrisoned 
in Kiangsi between 100,000 and 200,000 Government troops, 
and the lot of the inhabitants (as they freely admit) could hardly- 
have been worse if the whole province, instead of only half of it, 
had been in the hands of the Reds Press gangs, conscript labour, • 
- extra taxes, and many forms of indignity and extortion have made 
their lives a burden to them, and in return diey have received' 
only the most inadequate protection. If anything is calculated to 
make the Chinese peasant turn spontaneously to Communism 
(or to anything else that presents itself), it is having troops per- - 
' manently billeted on him. 

Permanendy , unfortunately, would seem to be the word 
, J? a donahst generals m Kiangsi are facing a problem of great- 
1 lcuity. Topographically it is much the same problem which 
w" r ? nl j s t lc J a P ancsc bandit-suppression forces in most parts of 
_ Manchukuo It is analysed m some detail in Chapter xn. , 
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The thing that ortirk me »u'u on die from was that everv officer 
to whom } spoke was dunkin',’. in terms of <irfoK'r, not of attack. 
There is no real ‘front* in Kiangsi Fortificauom have been erected 
nr, uni the village* and towns, and an tmeo-oi diluted system of 
hoisted garrisons Ins thus been cstiblnhcd Outside these for- 
tifications there are no outposts and few pittols, ttesss of a Com- 
rauuut advance is the signal for the soldiers to withdraw into the 
villages. When I was in Kiatitpi preparations v ere on foot for 
Chung Kai-shek’s autumn offensive, and it struck me is sig- 
nificant that — as part of these prtmraitons for a general attach — 
an order had been issued to ail village* of more tiian aoo tamihes 
to build direc forts if they had mu got them alrculv. Similarly, 
while work was going forward night and dav on a huge military 
aerodrome a; Nancliang, the capital of the province, the defences 
of that city, more than one hundred intlrs from the frontiers of 
the Communist territory, evert being strengthened ssith scarcely 
Jess expedition 

In the summer of 1033 the Red Annies hunched into Fukien 
three separate but simultaneous raids, threatened Foochow (a treaty 
port), and were with ditficuHv driven of] by the 19th Route Army, 
the heroes of the Shanghai fighting ag.nnu the Japanese, thev took 
v -itli them much booty and at lean a million and a half dollars 
(Mex) in rash. Judging by this and similar recent ventures, the 
present policy oh the Communists would seem to be to consolidate 
didr almost- impregnable position, supplementing their capital 
And their food supply by occasional marauding 
The Russian influence, though no longer felt direalv. is still 
strong {the armies march under a red banner bearing the hammer and 
sickle), and time seems to have adapted both their doctrines and 
their methods to those modifications of the original models which 
arc kest suited to the nature of die people and die circumstances. 
At any rate, a split between the ‘Trotskyists’ and the 'Stalinists 
which has gravely weakened the Communist Party elsewhere 111 
h-jiina has produced no apparent repercussion m the Red Areas 
' , " Cfc a te signs that dicir leaders arc becoming more, rather than 
- cs h sophisticated in their technique Captured villages are no 
0n gcr indiscriminately pillaged or destroyed, the wealthy and die 
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powerful suffer, but the poor arc encouraged to carry on business', 
as usual The role of Rohm Hood is a universally popular one,' 
and the Communists are domg their best to sustain something 
very like it There can, however, be little doubt-that the peasants 
arc leading miserable lives under the Red regime; for its strcngti, 
is that 'it is a reign of terror . 

The chief weakness of the Communist policy, regarded simply 
in the light of a method of governing die Chinese, is that it com- 
prises a strong element of what may be called internal lconoaasm 
The oldest, the most powerful traditions in China are cen- 
tred on the family, and Communism is out to break the 
family Bv abolishing inheritance, and marriage, and ancestor- 
worship, and by trying to superimpose die conception of a State 
as die unit to live in and work for, they' arc defying customs so 
long established that they have become instincts. It is, I think, 
this aspect of Communism which is die limiting factor on its- 
spontaneous generation outside the present Red Areas Only a 
reproduction of the special circumstances in which the movepient 
had its birth could result in the occurrence of a parallel outbrea ' 
elsewhere in China • ' ' 


How is the situation going to develop! Is Communism a 
menace to the well-being of China as a whole? I doubt it. There 
are, it is true, two possible developments of die present state o 
affairs which would be, for a time, dangerous and inconvenient 
not only to China herself, but to foreign interests in China One 
would be a northward dnve by the Red Armies which wow 
■result in the cutting, of the Yangtse. But this could hardly 
achieved unless the bulk of the Nationalist armies were occupie 
elsewhere; and even if it could be achieved the Communists couj 
not make good the position thus boldly seized, where they worn 
mid themselves for die first time facing really desperate opposition 
in open country. ‘ 

The other alternative would be an eastward drive, culminating 
m tie capture of either Foochow or Amoy. Here,*also for dn 
J? tlmc .’ . > r armies would confront those Imperialists 
rose iniquities they have been so sedulously instructed; sn c 
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it ca n hardly be suppcvcd tint diav would confront them for 
very long. 

These two contingencies, remote but unpleasant, represent m my 
opinion the limits of the argrctMve hat in winch can be done bv 
Communism in its present stage of development. Probably tlicy 
will not arise. Htimn, to the west of tin- Red Anas, is an ex- 
ceedingly well-run province with a Accm anm, she remember: 
.w-ith bitterness the Communist meupat-on of 1020 and is taking 
what look like effective measures to make us recurrence im- 
possible. *lf the Communists rr\ to penetrate farther into C Inna dies 
nave a respectable barrier in their path To the south, the vell- 
, equipped troops of K wanning arc not likely to let the Reds into 
their province again. To the north, a hcavs conccnuation of 
Nationalist forces blocks the road to the Yangtsc 

I do not think that Communism will ever be stamped out by 
Chinese armies, for the country is too difficult and the Reds too 
Strong. The infection lias been localized, and the probability is 
that for many wars the same disproportionate efforts will have 
to be made to prevent it spreading Gradually, perhaps, die system 
of investing the Iked termors will become more efficient, and 
tlic burden of the peasantry in the zone of military occupation 
will be a little lightened. But the general situation appears capable 
of little change. As long as the Nanking Government remains m 
office China as a whole is safe from the Reds, and as long as me 
Reds stay in their mountains dicy can defy die whole of China 
It is only in some unpredictable crisis — only, s.ay, if the Nanking 
Government falls and no effective successor can be quickly foun — 
that die Reds wall have their chance Then, indeed, chaos is come 
again. 

That is the whole story, as far as I know' it. When I reached 
Shanghai I had onlv the chapter-headings to work on But tncy 
W'ere intriguing, and confirmed a belief winch I had forme in 
London that a Visit even to flic outskirts of die Red Areas wou 
be, in Baedeker’s immortal phrase, ‘repaying’, particularly as no 
foreigner seemed to have lecn there before. So I decided to gc 
'as near as I could to the anti-Commumst front held y 
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Nationalist forces in Kiangsi and see what the Chinese Soviet 
Republic looked like to its immediate neighbours. 

Then I met somebody who had travelled overland from Hankow 
to Canton, a thing which I had not previously imagined possible 
It seemed a pity to go all die way to Kiangsi and then come tamely 
back to Shanghai. I decided to try and go on across country to 
Canton 
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ON THE ROAD 

Eyex on the imp, v here jounvw huh raJnte icimImI’Iv, Shang- 
hai si.d Canton lor'! ed a very ion;; v a\ tpar: 1 he comments 
ot Shanghai on my project did little to bruit’ them clover together. 
.1 was confronted once mote v. ith the phest o: Mr Rilcv Mr 
Riley was a brilliant correspondent ol Tttc Titi'cs who umc out 
to China a few tear' as;o and was .dmost immcdntcK murdered 
m dir irterior. All the way from Printing 1 hwie Squan. to Peking 
people had reminded me of hts unhappy fate v. tdi t monotonous 
regularity ; among strangers to whom 1 v. as muoduird it was a 
favourite conversational opening. In the end even Mr Riley 
himself could hardly have wished more ilrvcnth than 1 tint he 
had craped hit assassins. 

But it is my experience tint in foreign communities inhabiting 
more or less outlandish countries only one men in twenty is worth 
listening to on the subject of travel m the intenor 1 lie mlorinauon 
ot the other nineteen is often either second-hand or out ot date; 
mil more often it is both. So I went ahead with mv preparations, 
which consisted mostly of collecting inform ition about Com- 
munism from men whom I cannot, ah*, thank publiclv 

hiy first objective was Nani' in g Early one morning, equipped 1 
'hth a small suitcase, a rucksack, and a bottle of some chemical 
v.'hiclt w as said to be capable of making ev ui the foulest w ate r drink- 
a.ilc but was never t’ivcn a clnncc of show mg us worth, I left 
‘Shanghai in company with the delightful R. 

R. was an Englishman attached to the Nanking Government tn 
sn advisory capacity. His task it was to formulate a scheme 

1 1 should do wrong to onm all mention of mv vivtinj; cards These arc mdo- 
P^ublt adjuncts to travel in the interior of China — far more necessary than a paa»- 
PS” Thee have a moilifv in;; elfcct on everyone, from the provincial Governor 
, W Uie officious land inaden ul!> illiterate) 1 entry at his pate The) must hear, in 
ynwose characters, the traveller’s Chinese name, winch comes as near as possible to 
* phonetic equivalent of hit own Mine is Fu lei Mm;;, it means, 1 believe, Learned 
“graver on Stone. 
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for die reconstruction of die Civil Sendee (at least I think that ' 
was it), and he brought to it, in default of previous experience ot 
the Far East, a sense of humour, a quickness of perception, and a 
charm of manner which were the best possible qualifications or 
understanding the Chinese. The Nanking Government is an 
enlightened one, and its kingdom is already a Utopia — on paper 
Whcdier drat comer of Utopia which is Ik. s province v> m et er 
be transplanted from the ideal to die real I ao not know, ut it 
will not be hts fault if it is not. - ' 

Wc travelled to Nanking m a car — an excellent and (like most 
of die cars in China) an American car. The journey took us two 
dap. They were well spent. _ ‘ 

Shanghai is at no nine a likeable city, and at no time is .she less 
likeable than m July. The heat is bad. ;Tlie humidity k worse 
The brow of die village blacksmith, if I remember right, was 
wet widi honest sweat. In England to sweat is both praisewort iy 
and beneficial, honest sweat, like an honest penny, is earned, an 
to cam am dung is good. But m Shanghai during the summer 
you do not cam your sweat, far less deserve it. It springs ’into 
being unprovoked by exertion Your hand, as you write, sticks 
to the paper; and when you lift it a powerful electric fan blows 
the paper across die room When you go out' to lunch your dun 
clothes elmg to your body, and at night you eidicr court rheu- 
matism by sleeping under a fan or insomnia by trying to sleep 
without it. It is an enervating kind of heat. _ , 

To our delight, Ik. and I found diat we had left the heat behind. 
The car ran swiftly along a good, unmctalled road beside die sea, 
which was decorated by junks and an occasional small island 
The hired chauffeur w r as an excellent man. He came from Buriat 
Mongolia and answered to the name of Alec. He was fat, spoke 
always in thick, languid, and despondent tones, and appeared tc 
be a man of character. His sense of humour was recondite, >maiu- 
festmg itself chiefly in the sudden, hoarse shouts of laughter wit! 
winch he greeted the sight of a peasant working naked in di< 
paddy fields. 

At eleven o clock we stopped, left the car, and followed a pad 
over some low hills to the sea. Here there was a sandy cove 
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overlooked by 50111c yarn!; wooden huts, temnud by a small 
colony of garish White Russians Judging by the number of 
females in evidence, it veined to be a matriarchy, ami R. and I, 
'who were unprovided with bathing dresses, had some difficulty in 
both entering and i raving the sea without off tiding the laws of 
public decency. The htthc, bosses ex, well rtp.rd the furtnc and 
shameful skirmishes which led up to it 

' We emerged feeling invigorated but nr\ thirsts Among the 
huts was one, rather more ramsliacUt than the rest, which pro- 
claimed itself ‘The Beach Cafe’. We sat down on a kind of 
.veranda and ordered some beer from a Civnese bos of cretinous 
appearance. 

1 ' don’t know ssliy I remember that scene so well It ssasnt 
that die re was anything wildly funny about it. But it had an 
element of the' fantastic just stilncicntis strong to underline its 
complete meaninglessness. It reminded me of diosc symbolic 
problem pictures which crop up from rime to time 111 die 
Academy, full of howicers m dosser-beds and skeletons m 
ballet-skirts and bishops neglecting their duty 

The veranda was thickly surrounded, for no reason at all, with 
bathed wire. There svas a chicken tied to the leg of my chair wnth 
avers thick piece of black cord. 1 he centre of the stage svas 
occupied by a witch-kkc Russian lads, wearing an enormous green 
hat and a Cubist drcssing-gowTi Hci companion, a small, fat 
man, had somehow come by a gigantic full and the two Oi them, 
with an air of ritual, photogiaphed each other again and again 
.holding aloft this trophy. Tlicv used the tiniest camera imaginable. 

This pair, svitli the tethered hen and the Chinese cretin, were 
the principal permanent decorations of die foreground ' r ® m 
dmc to time, however, an aged Russian, licavdy whiskered but 
wearing only a brand ncsv straw bat and a tattered pair of shorts, 
would be dragged at high speed acioss the veranda by a arge 
Alsatian dog. What tins piteous figure s\as doing, or trying to o, 
it was impossible even to conjecture Meanwhile, up a ng 1 
green hill which occupied die centre of die backgroun , lcr 
. dosvlv crawled a procession of six priests. In their ac ' > 

311 d diminished by die distance, they looked exactly 1 ~c 
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They were on their way to a mission on the summit of the hill.' 

When we had had enough of the warm beer and the indefinable 
atmosphere of this unexpected place we went back to the car. 
Alec was roused from the torpor into which he was able to fall 
at a moment's nonce, and we took the road again. 

In the middle of the afternoon we reached Hangchow’, famous 
for its silks, its temples, and its lake. I had been there two years 
before with the delegates to an international conference. That had 
been a mondi after the invasion of Manchuria, and I remembered 
die special guard which had been called out to protect die Japanese 
delegates, and die lurid ann-Japanese posters widi which the streets, 
had been plastered. Of diat great wave of popular feeling there 
w’erc now no outward and few’ inward signs. 

The lake, set among the hills of Chekiang, is indeed very 
beautiful. Badges and causeways intersect it, leading from one 
to anodier of the htde islands on which rich merchants have, 
built themselves curious and splendid houses. The principal streets 
m the at)’ have been modernized, and there is a foreign-style 
hotel, where w’e established ourselves for the night. 

Now began the quest for Gerald. Gerald needs some explanation. 

I had met him only twice m my life — once, when I was at Eton, 
at dinner with die Provost, and once at a week-end party’ in the 
country. AD I knew’ about him was that he had had an extremely 
distinguished academic career both at Eton and at Cambridge: that 
he had been to Mexico: that he was supposed to have lived for*3‘ 
time in a Welsh cave: and that he bad come out to China nine 
months ago to do some research work, travelling ‘hard’ class on 
die Trans-Siberian Railway. I knew’ also that during the Jehol 
fighting last spring he had been upRo the Great Wall with the 
Chinese armies as Reuter’s correspondent, and that he had been 
arrested, though only for a short time, by the Chinese authorities 
behind the front line. He sounded an enterprising chap, and a 
potential companion for my journey to Canton; so I W’anted to 
. get m touch wadi him. 

' 1 ^ iat ely been living in a Buddhist monastery 

outsi e angdiow, and R. and I set out to comb these establish- » 
men or traces of an Old Etonian. In this somewhat unusual 
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twk we were vreatb. awiMu? by Mr ITno, a Noting Chinese to 
whom R. had a letter of imiodtunon Hr produced a car and 
drove it at a furious speed row'd the take and out into the lulls 
Wc visited three monasteries and drew blank at each of them 
They were pleasant, silent, aimle'i pLiro, standing in groves of 
rail trees and maintained in excellent repair by the gifts of the pious 
The monks drifted about their cmirtvaids w uii an air of benign 
detachment: visitors chattered m low voices and drank tea. At 
one it was admitted that there had been an Englishman staving 
there, who claimed that in hit native country he v.as a member 
ol Parliament. (This was new if rather apocrvph.il light on Gcnld.) 
At another lie was known, but Ind rcccndv departed, leasing 
no clue to hit w hereabouts rave the address of r Buddhist 
organization. in Shanghai. 

So we returned, baffled, to Hangchow, and dined with Mr. 
Hsiao m a Chinese restaurant overlooking the lake, across which 
the lights of sampans moved maziK from a room downstairs 
came that sound which so often accompanies meals m China — 
the staccato, competitive ejaculations of a party playing the ‘scissors' 
game. In this you and your opponent shoot out sour right hands 
at each other simultaneously, the fingers being arranged m one 
of three postures. A clenched fist means ‘stone’; two fingers 
extended mean 'scissors’; all five fingers extended mean ‘paper*. 
Scissors cut paper but arc broken on stone, and paper wins against 
stone because stone can be wrapped up m paper It is a pleasant, 
childish game, and the Chinese play it endlessly on convivial 
occasions. 

Mr. Hsiao had been trained as an engineer m France, England, 
and America. He bad been trained in die best sort of way; instead 
°‘ collecting a sheaf of diplomas on die strength of academic 
d'eses, he had worked as an apprentice with big engineering firms. 
Hi life in the West seemed to me to have stabilized him; lie was 
now a very solid citizen, talking good sense, but at the same time 
"5 Was ratilcr dull- The Chinese mind is vagrant and subtle, Mr. 

5 bad become radicr literal and slow. He spoke with affection 
die English, whom he appeared to respect for die right reasons, 
w told us amusing stories of lus first days m Birmingham, and^ 


the problems presented by the rime-table -of lodging-house meals 
He still, he said, corresponded with his landlady. 

Earh the next day we were on the road again. The country 
grew still more beautiful. It appeared that there were more shades 
of green thin one had realized before. The rice fields were that 
colour winch I suppose die hymn-book to mean by living green , 
and between diem and die dark trees clustered round a shrine or 
a grave was a subdv graded range of variations. The lulls were 
better wooded than is usual in that part of China, and there was 
almost always a bamboo-grove or a litde clump of little fir treesm 
sight The houses had white wails and grey bedragoned roofs; 
they harmonized veil with the landscape. The road, which was 
now cobbled, often passed over stone bridges, from whose acutely, 
humped backs onlv a narrow aisle of water showed in the canal 1 
between the double rank of sampans which crowded die village 
moorings We overtook many buses, all crowded, and some towing 
trailers on which the luggage of the passengers was stacked. The. 
fare from Hangchow to Nanking or Shanghai was only five dollars. 

The bus and the road on which it runs are a new and highly' 
significant portent in Cliinesc life. In the most unexpected parts 
of die mtenor you will find bus services plying regularly and on 
die whole efficiendy. Sometimes they are operated by the pro- 
vincial government, sometimes by private enterprise which pat’s 
heavily for die privilege Save in such exceptional circumstances 
as prevail in Kiangsi, they are almost always run at a profit. The 
chassis and engine are American, the body is of local .manufacture 
and characteristically designed with an eye -rather to .economy 
man to equilibrium. The bus service, as a Chinese institution, is 
both conceived and carried out on a fax sounder basis than the 
railway. It requires a much smaller capital ouday, and therefore 
presents fewer opportunities for squeeze. A road is quicker, as 
well as cheaper to build than a railway, .and the Chinese talent 
or e ay is accordingly a less operative factor. The running of a 
„l, $emcC V 3S c °? 1 P a red with die running of a railway, is not 
r ' y^' Cr ut °^ tTS more scope for individualism, and is diere- 
er suited to the Chinese character. Finally, in the event 
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of political upheavals, a bus service is ] 'ss vulnerable than a railway 
because its capital value is much smaller 
To the small farmer and the small trader — the tv. o most important 
people in China — a bus is as pood r> a tram, anv das Culturally, 
too. the buses must province a considerable effect The barriers 
of distance and of dialect arc two of the mut tormidahle obstacles 


to Chinese unity; and in the lone, slov war of attrition which 
may one day wear those barriers down the buses etc a potent 
weapon. They are a new thing; they have nor been going long, 
but already they have gone far Towns and ullages which for- 
' nierly knew each other onlv by name now exchange frequent 
visitors. The old, traditional district of die stranger is breaking 
down, new curiosities arc being aroused, new contacts made 
The buses were the best omen tint I cvnc across m China 
A more ancient and more deepK chant tcnstic feature of the 
Chinese scene is the water-wheel Tim represents the 
power in the irrigation system. In cmmtrv winch is at all M' 
the fields are all at different levels, and the water-wheel is the Im t 
between each level. A chain of little wooden paddlc-s, worked by 
a treadmill, forces the water tip from one field to the next 1 do 
hot know how' many centuries it is since the Chinese first c\o vec 
■ this primitive but ingenious apparatus, but I doubt if us csign 
has altered in the course of them. , 

. , The treadmill is worked by am dung up to halt a dozen persons 
. of either sex and any age. T lies are well worth watching 
small awning of thatch protects the whole contraption rom i 
worst of the sun. As they pedal at die mill the men lean t k upper 
half of their bodies on a horizontal beam Their legs mote 
automata, rapidly but without haste The contrast ctUt ‘V 
upper and the low'cr halves of their bodies is thus very 
'. As they pedal thev converse with each odier and wit 1 P* m 
' so that down to the waist dicv have the aspect o nK 1 , ' 

lounging at a bar. Their faces m no way reflect the gg ■ ^ . 

demoniac energy of their lower limbs, which go c tern. o 

; the motions proper to a six-day bicycle race There they bang 
relaxed and unprcoccupicd above, frantically acmc . rr . curre ntly. 
.'gossip drifts on the still air. The tread-mill squca 
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With a soft, unheeded gurgling a few gallons of water are, lifted - 
by their infinite and patient labour two more feet above sea-level. 

Whenever somebody rings and tells the servant to turn on the 
bath I dunk of the Chinese water-wheels. 
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THE CAPITAL OF CHINA 


That evening we reached Nanking 
Place-names lend a certain colon:, a tang of rcunhty, to the 
discussion of international politics When a man tells us that the 
Wilhelmstrassc is waiting for a lead iron. 'A trsaw. or tint Tokyo 
has got her eves on Moscow, it sounds rather grand ami romantic 
We arc duly impressed by a hint tint Rome is much nearer to 
Washington than siic was a month ago, though the statement .s 
on die face of it absurd It is a harmless anti even beneficent form 
of snobbery, this bandying of place-names by die world-minded, 
and it is effective for two reasons In tnc first place, it fleeting]) 
recalls die diplomatic worid of Otnda and Oppcnlicun, dm 
wonderful world where chancelleries arc alwavs tottering, and 
across which Kings' Messengers po't madly to .mu fro, hot v 
pursued by beautiful women with a penchant for wearing secret 
treaties next die skin. In the second place, the use of place-names 
puts the whole rather abstract discussion on a more concrete plane 
and often links us personally, though remotely, with its su jeet, 
for, v.hcrcas sve find it quite impossible to visualize the Japanese 
Government, we have a cousin in lokyo and only ast \\cc 
received a postcard from him. And in any ease, however it c we 
(or our cousins) have travelled, there is m our minds some visual 
image — the Kremlin, die Eiffel Tower, die Acropolis - associated 

with die name of even* capital city. 

Or radicr, of almost every capital city. There arc cxccp > 
and one important one. Nanking is the capital o a col ; t l'T , 
a population of 400 millions; but when anybody says, ’ , 
next move must conic from Nanking , there arises m 0 
none of those helpful little pictures of a building, or a niomimen , 
or a dclicacv, or an exiled friend, which reinforce ou 1 
the policies of odicr capitals. Few foreigners go o ^ 

and fewer still stay dicrc. It is indeed so little known J nQt 
duccrs of Shanghai Express were able with impunity » 
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only the capital but the principal river of China; the latter must 
be crossed by ferry, and the former briefly visited, by all' pas- 
sengers on what the film portrayed as a through journey. . 

Nanking is far, though perhaps not very far, from deserving 
this obscurity. Of -the old city, sacked in the Taiping Rebellion, 
little remains save the walls, breached, unkempt, no longer en- 
circling. To-day the charm of die place lies in the contrast, sharply 
presented at a hundred points, between the old and the new, the 
real (one is tempted to say) and the unreal China. 

The city is spacious. There is plenty of elbow room, and tins 
is rare m China On a piece of waste land, fronting an asphalt 
boulevard, stands a Government office, brand new, reasonably 
palatial, and still not quite completed. It is not very beautiful; 
but it looks business-like The sentries at its gates wear smart 
yellow uniforms, in spite of the broiling sun drey arc in full, 
marching order, with packs, blankets, mess-tins, and watcr-botdes, 
for this gives the whole building ‘face’. It is all very modem and 
progressive. 

But behind the building diere is a huddle of huts of mud and 
matting, and the thin blue smoke of economical cooking-fires, „ 
and a community of people whose hfe is as intricate and pre- 
carious as the patches on their clothes The click of administrative- 
typewriters is drowned by the cries of naked children escorting 
water-buffaloes to wallow in the numerous pools Nine-tenths 
of the capital is a congeries of villages: the rest is a bold fapade 
When the seaplanes on the up-nver service roar low overhead to .. 
land, trailing a white furrow on die yellow Yangtse, no one’s 
attention is distracted from a -shrill, .bitter and inconsequendy- - 
ended quarrel between two sisters-m-law over ten coppers In die - 
evening die tall towers of die broadcasting station stand np against 
the sunset; but it is a professional story-teller, prattling and pos- 
turing in a dirty alley, who has the peopled ear. 

Pot all this Nanking is a brave monument to progress, or to 
the wish for progress a monument not without humorous de~- 
cotations There is die Stadium, where tier upon tier of empty 
seats rise about a sea of weeds, now so deep and dense that die 
cost of clearing it to hold an athletic meeting would be all but 
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prohibitive. There is the Swimming Bath which, since it could 
only be filled by depriving the Orphanage of us water supply, 
has iong since bear cracked and fissured bv the sun. There is the 
fine large building which is not quite so fine or so large as it should 
have been, because the contractor shrunk it, bv knocking ten 
per cent off all the measurements, to make sure of his profit There 
is the disposition of the Government offices which, in a town 
where distances arc enormous and all business is transacted by 
committees, compels ever)' public rnan to spend a quarter of his 
working day in lus car. 

Although Nanking is die capital of China, Russia is the only 
power which lias transferred thither from Peking die official 
headquarters of her diplomatic rcpicscntativcs. In this country 
the question of moving the British Legation to Nanking is 
periodically mooted. 

In China it is mooted seldom, and then in a more or less aca- 
demic spirit. There arc two main arguments in favour of the 
move — one (the ‘face’ argument) that it would enhance the pres- 
tige of the Nanking Government, and the other that it would 
enable the British Minister to keep in closer touch with the currents 
of Chinese politics. The first argument is unansw'crablc, die second 

valid with qualifications. Though nctdicr is likely, at any rate 
for die next half ccnturv, to prevail against the fundamental 
considerations of expense, the second argument is worth 
examining. 

The Councillor of the British Legation is — or has been for 
the last few years — stationed at Nanking almost ex offiao Also, 
Nanking is within two hours of Peking by air. It cannot diercforc 
be argued that the diplomats at Peking arc wholly, or anydung 
like wholly, out of touch with die modem scat of government. 
Nor is die value of closer contact either overwhelmingly or con- 
tinuously apparent. In the summer of 1933, for instance, dicrc were 
three men who counted in Cliincsc administrative circles One 
of di esc, Mr. T. V. Soong, was attending die World Economic 
Conference in London. Anodicr, General Chiang Kai-shek, was 
up-river at Ruling or Nanchang, preparing for his anrt-Coinmunist 
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campaign Only the third, Mr. Wang Ching Wei, was in Nanking 
Politics in China were as nearly at a standstill as they can be. 

Pckmg is admittedly a backwater; but a costly and potentially 
insecure anchorage in midstream is not worth much if the current 
is liable at any moment to run, temporarily or permanently, 
in other channels 

I have said nothing of two other factors in the situation. .One, 
the wishes of the diplomats themselves, who may be excused for 
preferrmg a post with many social, sporting, and climatic advan- 
tages to one without them. Two, the question of the Legation 
Guard, which, smee the Boxer siege of 1901, has been established 
m the British Legation with three months’ supplies for the whole 
community contamcd within its walls, and which could not be 
transferred to Nanking without special treaty provision. 

These factors are minor ones in a situation which is governed 
in the last analysis by considerations of economy. Money spent 
on moving our Legation to Nanking would be money well spent 
but only moderately well spent, and only that in a period of ex- 
ceptional prosperity 
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MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 

Two days in Nanking yielded the inevitable crop of interviews 
Of these interviews the one which it gives me most pleasure to 
remember was \\ ith Dr Lo Wen ICan. 

1 had a letter of introduction to him from Mr. Quo Tai Chi, 
the Chinese Ambassador in London. It was addressed to 'Dr Lo 
Wen Kan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nanking’. I had earned 
this letter half way round the world, and it was just my luck that 
on die day before I was able to deliver it Dr. Lo Wen Kan was 
obliged to resign die Ministry of Foreign Affairs At first I found 
this an embarrassing circumstance, for the superscnption on my 
letter of introduction now seemed to me little better than a taunt. 
Fnends of the late Minister, however, assured me that I was being 
hypersensitive, and I presented my letter. 

I should say from my limited experience of Chinese politicians 
that Dr. Lo Wen ICan is a rare type. He is in the first place not 
i rich man, and that m itself gives him a marked singularity' In 
the second place, he has a reputation for honesty. In die third 
place he appears to take little interest m the party politics of die 
[Cuomintaiig, on success in which high position at Nanking 
.lltimately depends. He was educated at Oxford, and I seemed 
:o detect in him a certain unscrious detachment, a touch of the 
ackadaisical, which might have been derived from diat seat of 
earning, once the Home of Lost Causes, and now the resort of 
those who deplore die fact that dierc arc no more causes worth 
osing. 

Dr. Lo Wen Kan is a slight man, widi a small moustache and 
lair en Lrossc. He is renowned for lus taste m wine. He received 
tic, widi great courtesy and the inevitable tea, in a little suminer- 
iousc built out over die pond on die shores of which Ins villa 
itood. I knew that Ins resignation had been tendered under com- 
pulsion, though not with reluctance, and I knew also that, for 
reasons too complex to be entered into here, he was'being sent, 
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mto what was virtually exile, on a ‘pacification mission’ to Chinese 
Turkestan, which for die best part of a year had been tom by a 
three-cornered civil war. We began to discuss his journey, and' 
he expounded lus scheme for reopening the old Imperial highway 
to the North-West by means of convict labour. (He still retained - 
Ins post as Minister of Justice, which gave him jurisdiction over 
die prisons ‘It is,’ he said, ‘a position for wliich I am peculiarly 
well qualified by experience, for I have served several terms of 
imprisonment myself.’) 

He was going to fly to Urumchi, and as we talked of it I said, 
politely, though widi complete sincerity, that I wished I was 
going with him Dr Lo Wen Kan -immediately off ered me a 
seat m his aeroplane 

It was the most tempting offer I have ever had. But to accept 
it would have meant scrapping my plans — now well advanced — 
for Canton and die Communists. Moreover, I was under contract 
to be back in England by November 1st, and that would be im- 
possible if I went to Chinese Turkestan. After a fierce internal 
struggle I had to decline the offer 
‘On how few dungs’, said Dr. Johnson, ‘can wc look back with 
satisfaction To recall the dungs that I have done (admittedly 
diey are few and unremarkable) gives me die minimum of pleasure. 
But the things diac I very nearly did — all, they are a different 
cup of tea! The lustre of illusion lies duck upon them.. That 
journey to Urga with the Mongolian impresario, that cooking 
pot wlucli I so nearly stole in Brazil, the puma-hunt which only 
just failed to come off in Guatemala, and last of all this narrowly 
thwarted descent on Urumchi — these splendid possibilities ' are 
still as bright as on the day I first discerned them, outshining the 
stale, trite, tarnished memories of die things that really happened 
In the matter of-the words ‘it might have been’ I belong to a school 
of thought sharply opposed to that of Bret Harte. 

On the same day that I interviewed Dr. Lo Wen Kan I also 
interviewed his successor to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This 
was Mr. Wang Ching Wei, who, after a career unusually adven- 
turous even for a Chinese politician, has'risen to be die third most 
powerful man in the Nanking Government. Handsome, astute. 
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a fluent speaker and a foiccfui writer, Mr. Wang Ching Wei 
impressed me rather by his pohtK.il alnhr, than by his personality. 
He told me, among other things, thrt he had good reason to 
believe that the Communists were receiving clandestine support 
from the Japanese. His belief, as I then suspected and now know', 
was baseless. I remembered tliat it bad been reflected in an article 
in the Manchester Guardian by the late M William Martin, who 
had recently been in Nanking, even for the ablest and most de- 
termined seekers, the truth i< very hard to come by in China. 
Mr, Wang Ching Wei very kindly promised to wnc to General 
Chiang Kai-shek, the head of the Nanking Government and at 
present in ICulmg, asking him to facilitate my journey to the 
anti-Communist front. 

My next objective was dierefore Killing On the eve of my 
departure Gerald unexpectedly turned up, a intgc young man of 
saturnine appearance, equipped with a knobkerry and a Chinese 
' servant called Li Without more ado he signed on for at any rate 
the first part of the journey He was to prove in many ways an 
ideal travelling companion His cheerfulness was as infinite as Ins 
curiosity, and lie was more completely impervious to the effects 
of discomfort, boredom, and delay than anyone I have ever met 

Li was a remarkable person. He was twenty- two years old, 
and his home was in Shantung, winch produces probably the 
best type of peasant in China Like many another young man 
from that province, he emigrated to Manchuria, where he helped 
to run a store in Manchuh and worked in a bank in Harbin Gerald 
had come across him during die fighting at the Great Wall Li 
had attached lumsclf to one of the many generals and/or bandits 
who raised a so-called Volunteer Corps to resist the Japanese 
invasion of Jeiiol, and who was no more successful than most of 
his kind in avoiding either defeat or insolvency. Gerald fell m 
with Li during the evacuation of a stillage and signed him on as 
His servant. 

If any' credit is due to any'one for the journey which we three 
made together, it is due to Li; he did all the dirty r work, and he 
did it extraordinarily well. Even the best Chinese servants are 
seldom wholly honest; Li was. We never bad the slightest hesi- 
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tation in encrusting lum with money, and tins saved endless com- 
plications, for on our travels the currency changed with astonishing 
rapidity between one place and the next, and even where it re- 
mained constant that supremely mysterious thing, the copper 
exchange, would alter. Li was a tireless bargainer; to pay more 
than } ou need for anything was in Ins view the grossest solecism 
He was also a person of resource and humour, very good at 
collecting information and very good at assessing its worth. Here, 
however, we were handicapped by the language problem. Gerald 
knew a few words of Clunese, I knew still fewer; Li had picked 
up a few words of English We thus had a lingua franca adequate 
to die simpler contingencies of travel, but not sufficient, for instance, 
for die purpose of verbatim interpreting. But Li had a very quick 
mind, and could often tell us when, if not exactly how, an official 
interpreter had played us false. At any rate, we managed somehow, 
and Li did his best to improve his English with a Chinese phrase- 
book winch contained, among other conversational openings, the 
following useful sentence: ‘It makes me very sad to see my con- 
cubine being sick this morning’. 

He was a very hkeable person, widi his square face, and his 
broad, mischievous smile, and his instinctively fauldess manners 
I can see him now, padding along in Ins demure grey robe, all 
slung about with our cameras; he is scowling a little to himself, 
because one of us gave a five cent tip to a carrier who had already 
been adequately paid. 

Early the next day we boarded a river steamer and started up 
the Yangtse. There was a large party of French sailors on board, 
bound for duty on a gunboat at one of die up-river ports. On 
the passenger list they were anonymous, appearing only, opposite 
the cabins allotted to them, as ‘Two French Sailors’. This element 
of duality was dieir dominant characteristic, and diey were seen 
always in pairs This lias been my only contact widi the French 
Navy, and as a consequence I find it impossible to visualize its 
personnel in the singular. 

The other passengers were mosdy missionaries or business mcr 
or various nationalities. There were also four rich Chinese — twe 
men and two women — who had become so very 7 thoroughly 
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expatriated in America tint even in conversation among themselves 
, the}' used the language of that country. (Many of the smarter 
Chinese business men m Shanghai speak nothing but English ) 
These tour represented a type which 1 find extremely unattractive, 
and when, as quite frequently happened, the women were insulted 
In the French sailors my chivalrous instincts remained, I am afraid, 
dormant . They spent most of the time phying bridge The fatter 
and shriller of the women was once heard to remark that she w as 
going to wait to marry again until she found a man who was 
her intellectual equal. 'She’s got a long time to wait’, observes 
my diary, at times a rather and document. 

Travel on the Yangtsc is preferable in a number of ways to 
travel at sea. The lronron is not emptv Thatched huts cling to 
the dykes which precariously imprison the yellow waters, and the 
broad river is dotted with shipping ranging from the smallest 
sampan to a big steamer like our own. On the dykes women and 
children invigilate over contraptions which resemble a gigantic 
landing-net worked by a lever From time to time the net is 
lowered slowly into the water and, after a due interval, withdrawn 
once more skywards I must have seen some hundreds of these 
devices at work, but I have yet to witness the capture of a fish. 

Sometimes your boat calls at a little town, and from the deck 
you watch coolies who look frail and half-famished manhandling 
oulky cargo on the jetty below' you with equal determination 
and address; the brawniest British coal-heaver could not attempt 
then feats. Then there arc the children, wdio scramble savagely for 
the coppers you throw them and yet somehow' contrive that the 
infants in their charge emerge unscathed from the rough-house. 
And there is almost certainly something else — a policeman 
arguing with a hawker, or a quarrel between two women, who 
shriek and gesture and prance to and fro in taut and curiously 
formal attitudes which suggest the mating antics of birds. In 
China there is always something worth watching. 

Just before dusk on the second day we passed a little red and 
white temple which crowns a precipitous pinnacle of rock in 
midstream, and, round which kites circled, a disjointed halo. 
Then, as night was falling, w'e reached Kiukiang. At Kiukiang, 
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formerly a treaty port and a place of importance in the tea trade 
but now much declined, we were to disembark. Ruling, our next 
objective, perches on the summit of a 3000 foot mountain called 
Lushan It owes both its name and its popularity as a summer 
resort to missionary enterprise, which has found an anomalous 
outlet m the field of real estate. Some years ago a missionary, 
whose name I forget, acquired from the Chinese a large plot of 
land on the then sparsely inhabited mountain top, and in a short 
time the place became famous as a refuge from the sweltering heat, 
of the Yangtse Valley. It was drought proper to change the Chinese 
name of Lushan to one which, while tastefully preserving an 
indigenous flavour, would convey to intending visitors some idea 
of die resort’s peculiar attraction, and so it became Ruling, a 
manage de convenance between die synthetic and the facetious as 
revolting as any diat blazons the gate-posts of suburbia From 
Kiuluang a road runs to the base of Mount Lushan, which must 
be climbed on foot or in a chair So we left the boat at Riukiang., 

As we were preparmg to leave it there came suddenly bounding 
into the saloon a strange and terrifying monster. It was a female 
missionary. An unusually well-developed woman, she was, clad 
only in a pair of very tight shorts and a dirty white blouse. Her 
aspect was farouche, she earned an alpenstock at the ‘ready’, her 
short gravel-coloured hair was in disarray, and her eyes flashed 
fire behind the lenses of her spectacles. Her formidable and un- 
covered legs w'ere stained with travel. She bore down on the purser 
like a rogue hippopotamus. 

What’s dus 1 hear about our cabins having been given to the 
Van Tuylers 1 ’ she cned 

The purser stood 'his ground and prevaricated for dear life. 
There had been some misunderstanding. The male Van Tuyler, 
a htde dim ghost of an American, drifted into the argument; 
but he soon retired and sat at a table, holding his head In his 
hands and from time to time uttering a ghosdy bleat, half protest, 
half apology. The place began to fill up with missionaries of 
every shape and sex; the faces of all of them bore those traces of 
nervous exhaustion which are the hall-mark of the holiday-maker 
on his way home. A few of them were conventionally dressed, but 
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most wore clothes which a respectable Chinese would tcg.ml as 
scandalous. 

Gerald and I, not without reluctance, left them and made for 
the gangway. Several Chinese boss 1ml come on board, and 
were offering paper-bached Chinese nos ds for sale We stopped 
to examine their wares. But the boohs were ss lushed from om 
outstretched hands, and we found ourselves involuntarils gazing 
on a large Selection of obscene postcards, arranged fanwisc 

‘Master likee nice picture;’ suggested the chorus, m confidential 
unison. 

The Church Militant had attracted incongruous camp-followers. 



CHAPTER V 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 

We slept that rught in the least repulsive of the Chinese hotels 
in Kiukiang. The rooins were hare of everything save dirt and 
one bedstead. From downstairs there came unceasingly the rattle 
of mah jong. Out on the nver a sampan with a band on board 
observed I forget w hich festival of the Chinese calendar by strewing 
the waters with sibilant fireworks, to parifv the spirits of the 
drowned. 

At dawn next day, under grey and gusty sides, we set out for 
the foot of the mountain m a hired and far from rainproof Ford. 
A low- belt of mist hid die hills. The road ended in a litde village, 
from one mean house in which there hung a sign proclaiming in 
Gothic lettering ‘Ye Tabard Inne’. The sun must find increasing 
difficulty in setting on the influence of the Arts and Crafts. 

Most of the population were chair-coolies, who earned their 
living by carrying holiday-makers up die hill. Disdaining their 
offices, we hired two carriers of frail appearance for our incon- 
siderable luggage, and set forth. A padi wound up into the mist, 
changing, as the gradient grew more abrupt, into an illimitable 
flight of steps such as you find on even- Chinese mountain. Pre- 
sently we left the mist. The air grew cooler and sw T eeter than I 
had known it for months. Pagodas standing in the wooded foot- 
hills dwindled as we climbed. The sun came out, and below us 
the Yangtsc Valley offered a fine combination of land- and water- 
scape. The great river on which we had been travelling twisted 
away into the distance, its colour a curious alluvial red. Between 
it and the mountains lay a lake, filled, as it seemed, with some 
quite different element, for here the water was an untroubled blue, 
junks crawled on the river like stiff- winged insects. The elaborate 
criss-cross of the dykes stretched like a net across the waterish land. 

t was soil early, and at first we passed few people on the path. 
Every half-mile or so there was a rest house, a little thatched 
s ter where a crone behind a counter offered tea and unlikely 
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delicacies. Soraeum cs our !' carers halted and laid down die long 
bamboo poles from either end ol winch our luggage dangled; 
but they never stopped for long, jurtk because thev were much 
stronger than they looked, and partly because m Killing they 
hoped to get a return load for the journey down 

file view wws lovely and the exercise welcome I asked no 
more of the climb than it already ofiercd Bui in China comedy 
is always at ■jour elbow, and when v e were half-was up comedy 
came suddenly round tire comer at a brisk trot 
Comedy was represented by a lads, twin sister as it sained to 
the apparition of last night. We were resting in the middle ot a 
particularly steep ascent when she hove m sight — a great globular 
European woman with a face like a boot. She was clad in dark 
blue shorts and a sorely tried blouse. She came topping down die 
steps at a formidable rate, for she was temporarily a slave to the 
laws of gravity and her huge bare legs twinkled rather more rapidly, 

I think, than she intended. Behind her, at a staidcr pace, came 
the bearers of her discarded chair, laughing She thundered past 
us with heaving flanks and nostrils distended, to disappear round 
the next comer, still out of control. 

Jesus-man’, 1 intirmtucd Li reflectively in Chinese. He took off 
his hat and scratched Ins head. 

The lady in shorts was outrunner to an exodus The wwst of 
the hot weather W’ns over, and a big batch of holiday-makers 
was going down to catch a boat at Kmkiang They were a strange 
procession: English missionaries, German missionaries, American 
missionaries, and many other kinds, leavened with a few' rich 
Chinese laymen. A patriarchal Belgian priest sat in Ins chair nursing 
a bunch of red and yellow' flow'ers and smiling very sweetly. 
Behind him came an angry American, accompanied by two 
anaemic daughters in shorts. Then a German with a large square 
wife, both dressed for the late Victorian tropics Then two pretty 
Chinese girls, one with a ukclcle bn her knees, their chairs escorted 
by -four files of little soldiers. The foreign children were all pale 
and mostly querulous. One could not help feeling sorry for them, 
condemned by a combination of heroism and piety in their parents 
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to exchange die untasted fields and friendships of dieir native land 
for life in a country which offers few amenities to the child' 

As we came near the top of the mountain die air grew keen. 
Coolies were wearing their padded cotton clothes — things which 
would not be seen down in the valley for many weeks -to come. . 
Lushan is a sacred mountain, and on the rocks beside the stairway 
there should have been pious inscriptions carved; but die old beliefs 
no longer monopolized the summit, and now the rocks bore only 
crudely painted advertisements for Chinese dentists and photo- 
graphers - , , , , 

At last, m the saddle between two mmor peaks, - we found 
Killing. The streets by which we entered it were ancient and 
Chinese, but soon the place proclaimed itself as a foreigndrs’, 
resort. There were hawkers selling picture postcards, and notice 
oards announcing whist-dnves and church services,' and shops 
offering tourist bric-a-brac and tennis balls. On die steep but 
we -kept gravel padis which served as streets missionaries paraded 
in the sunshine, and we bade our hearts rejoice at die sight of 
more^tkan one college blazer. Nor were beach pyjamas altogether 


The principal hotel rejoices winsomely m the name of ‘The 
ir L, en Hl r rc we “stalled ourselves, noting with interest that 
t le est was taking one of its rare revenges on die East by charging 
ngier rates to Chinese guests than to foreigners.’ Here also, in 
e mi le of the morning, we made off sausages and marmalade 
one o tie best meals I remember eating; we had started at dawn 
on little save tea, and it had been a long climb: 

omew ere in Kuling there were a number of- people whom' 
e wanted to see, the greatest of them Chiang Kai-shek himself. 

Tenvinff r 1 ij at - We earnc ^ a ‘stand easy’ for the moment. 

I ntl-pi ti, Cra “congruously absorbed by an ancient Bystander, 

I asked the way to die swimming pool - 

by foU r ed ^ ^ppr ated 

unrivniirri If 1 ' 1 " China It is said that China has an 

members of otheT natio assin ? lating * for merging into herself, 
Manchuria i t i natl °ns who come in contact with her.' In 
Manchuria I bad been told more than once that she had been 
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exercising dm capacity on the Japanese, who in certain cases, 
discovering that they had a thing or two to learn, were exchanging 
their own standards of honesty for the Chinese standards — were 
ill fact adopting the technique of ‘squeeze’. Squeeze is, to Western 
eyes, a deplorably dominant feature of Chinese life, it may he 
described as — not exactly earning a commission — but putting 
yourself m a position to take a commission Your losalest servant, 
instructed to make the most trifling purchase, squeezes sou without 
a qualm of conscience. Eminent men through whose hands pass 
funds humanely contributed for die urgent relief of thousuuls of 
starving flood-refugees exact squeeze as a matter of course It is 
not so much a habit as an instinct; very few transactions in China 
ate unaccompanied by sq uterc. 

What happened at the swimming pool would have been un- 
remarkable it the swimming pooi had been a Chinese institution. 
Cut it w« run by foreigners, and predominantly pious foreigners 
at diat; so die incident, which has a typically Chinese pattern, 

« worth recording as a sidelight on the tiicory stated above. 

At die gate of the swimming pool was a ^iiic/icf, with a pleasant 
voting American behind it. l ie stopped me from going m and 
handed me a blank form. This, which entitled the bearer to use 
the swimming pool in return for a small charge, must be signed 
by two .property holders in Ruling; there was also a medical 
certificate which must be signed by a doctor. He directed me to 
i neighbouring bungalow, whose tenant, Gosfoot by name, was 
aodi a doctor and a property' holder and dicrcforc in a position to 
upply two of die necessary signatures. 

With diat lamb-like subservience to red tape which is perhaps 
he most striking characteristic of civilized man, I set out m quest 
if Dr. Gosfoot. The bell was answered by his lack-lustre daughter, 
vho said that her father w'as out, but that her mother might be 
hie to help me. 

In this surmise she was right, Mrs. Gosfoot, a small, fat, fierce 
voman, signed twice in the space reserved for property holders 
nd offered to throw in a medical inspection as wcil. She was not, 
he explained, qualified, but diat didn’t really matter. 

I agreed readily and prepared, though not without embarrass- 
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mcnt, to bare whatever portions of my anatomy were considered 
most suspect To my relief, Mrs Gosfoot said that it was the 
eyes and the feet winch were most likely to contaminate the waters 
of the swimming pool; what sort of condition were my eyes m? 

I said I thought they were pretty good. 

Mrs Gosfoot, after favouring them with a piercing stare, said 
diat they looked all right to her, too. What about my feet? 

I sat down and began to unlace mv shoes. Mrs. Gosfoot stopped 
me. In the case of adults, she said, it was usual to take the would- 
be bather’s word about the state of his feet. Could I promise 
diat my extremities were free of skm disease? 

I said I thought I could, and Mrs Gosfoot, for the third time, 
signed the form I thanked her warmly and backed 'towards die 
door. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Mrs Gosfoot m an extremely menacing voice,' 
‘but that will be one dollar.’ 

It seemed a lot to pay for having one’s word about one’s feet 
taken by a woman; but it was, a low price at which to buy an in- 
sight into such a demure little racket. I enjoyed my swim. ^ • 

The rest of that day was spent looking for a man called Colonel 
Huang He had been recommended to us by Mr.- Wang Ching 
Wei as a useful liaison man, who might be able to arrange an inter- 
view with General Chiang Kai-shek Colonel Huang proved 
elusive. Neither lus name nor his rank are uncommon in China 
(the number of Colonels in the Chinese Army is second only to 
the number of Generals), and the information we collected about 
his whereabouts was often conflicting and always maccurate. The 
settlement at Ruling clings to the side of a steep lull and is divided 
up into Lots , each of which bears a number and each of which 
may comprise several dwelling places. Widi Li as interpreter, we 
went mountaineering round the Lots, picking up clues from 
German military advisers and Chinese minor officials and mis- 
sionaries of many races Eventually, on a breast-high scent, w< 
ran our man to groutid in a church where the wedding of twe 
mstian Chinese was being celebrated with considerable pomp 
We picketed the graveyard and sat down to wait. 
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At last the ccrcmonv was over Crackers were discharged, 
photographs when — and the guests adjourned at bloc to a reception 
far away uo die hill. With tongues hinging out v.e followed 
them and drew a cordon round the bungalow winch was their 
destination. 

After a long time the guests began to depart Still there were 
no signs of our man, and we told Li to make inquiries lie returned 
with dm deprecating smile winch *0 often softens the impact of 
disappointment in China. Colonel Huang had left Ruling the 
day before; we had been on a false trail all the afternoon 

Nevertheless, we hid a stroke of luck (as we thought) that 
evening. We went to sec a German adviser who was K ’s colleague 
in his task of reconstructing the Civil Service. He was a charming 
though almost painfully ingenuous man, very much of the old 
school; after six months in China lie was just beginning to suspect 
that Chinese officials were sometimes dilatory, inefficient, 3nd 
unreliable, and the suspicion disquieted him It was a remarkable 
achievement,^ have staved off for so long the dawn of disillusion- 
ment. 

_ He put us on the track of one of Cluang Kai-shek s private 
secretaries, and this man, by good fortune, we ran down almost 
at once. We had sent Li home and the secretary spoke only German 
I had once studied this language for three weeks and, pricked to 
an unnatural fluency by this emergency, w'as able to extract from 
die secretary a promise that lie would arrange an interview with 
the Marshal for the next morning. So we went home contented 
to the Fairy Glen, winch was full of amiable sailors on leave from 
the Yangtse gunboats, and where we slept between blankets for 
the first time for many weeks. 
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Chi an g Kai-shek has hardly ever been known to give ' an inter- 
view to a foreign journalist, and in the end it was the sheerest 
luck that got me mine. All our cherished and convergent lines of 
approach — die telegram from Wang Ching Wei, die secretary’s 
recommendation, the German mi Li taw adviser who was to have 
put m a word for us — all came to nodiing. The first that Chiang 
Kai-shek heard of us was our appearance on his direshold. 

We made this appearance at ten o’clock the next morning, bliss- 
fully supposing that we were expected. We were not. Chiang 
Kai-shek was living in a small bungalow belonging to a foreign 
missionary. We strode confidendy up to die garden gate, which 
was guarded without formality by half a dozen of the bodyguard 
armed with automatic pistols. We gave our cards to the officer 
in charge and Li explained who we were; but tilt atmosphere 
remained chilly and inauspicious, and we should, I think, have been 
denied admission had not Mme Chiang Kai-shek at diat moment 
come out of the bungalow. Mme Chiang Kai-shek is the gifted 
and influential sister of Mr. T. V. Soong. Another sister is the 
wife of Dr. H. H. Kung, the President of the Bank of China, and 
it is m great part due to diese ladies that the balance of power 
within the Nanking Government lies with what has been nicknamed 
the Soong Dvnastv. 

Seeing two foreigners in difficulties with her guard, Mme 
Chiaug Kai-shek sent an aide-de-camp to deal with the situation. 
The aide was impressed by our references, as rehearsed by Li, and 
five minutes later wc found ourselves sitting on the'edge of cane 
chairs in a small, bare room furnished in the European style. On 
the wall hung cheap reproductions of inordinately religious pictures. 
The furniture was plain, unattractive, and old. The Generalissimo 
of the Armies of the Chinese Republic was somewhat incon- 
gruously housed. 

Li was being cross-questioned elsewhere (servants are one of the 
principal sources of information in China). The young aide 
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remained as our intcrpictcr. We were told that Chiang Kai-shek . 
was holding an important conference, but would leave it for a 
few minutes to see us. 


He came into the room quietly, and stood quite still, looking 
at us. He wore a dark blue gown and carried m one hand a scroll, 
evidently part of the agenda of lus conference. He was of rather 
more than average height, and une\pcctcdh shm His complexion 
svas dark, lus cheek-bones high and prominent, and he had a jutting, 
forceful lower lip like a Habsbtirg’s His eyes were the most re- 
markable tiling about lam. They were large, handsome, and scry 
keen — almost aggressive. I-lis glances had a thrusting and com- 
pelling quality which is very rare m China, where eyes arc mostly 
negative and non-committal, if not actually evasive. 

We stood up and bossed. Chiang Kai-shek motioned us to sit 
down. 1 svas conscious of his eyes. The interview began 

I got through the essential courtesies as quickly as possible. 
,Thc Marshal replied to them with business-like and un-Oncntal 
brevity. Then 1 came to our purpose I said that China svas the 
only country whose armies sverc actively and continuously en- 
gaging the forces of Bolshevism m the field, and that the worlds 
interest in, and sympathy for, China svould be stimulated by 
first-hand information, hitherto lacking, about svhat svas happening 
on die spot. Would the Marshal alloss' my friend and myself to 
go up into Kiangst and get that information’ 

The Marshal, after disconcerting me ss-ith a piercing stare, sai 
that he would. He svould svirc tiiat morning to the Gos-ernor o 
Kiangsi at Nanchang and instruct him to grant us ever)' facility. 

This svas splendid. This svas svhat sve wanted I thanked him 
warmlv. And liosv soon did he expect to see the Red areas clcare 
up anti die problem of Communism m China sols’cdi Cluang 
Kai-shek replied, radicr perfunctorily, that the Red Armies at 
present in die field would be sviped out by that svmter, a er 
diat svould come die rehabilitation of the Communist areas, or 


which he had already drafted plans. 1 

1 Those plans, alas, remain m draft In the late autumn of 1933 the cbtenjgr 
prepared campaign of the Nationalist Annies against tie adjoining 

had already & out mglonously before the ’ 

province of Fukien provided at once a distraclion and an e 
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It was obvious that Cluang Kai-shek enjoyed the sound of his 
own voice far less than most politicians, in China and elsewhere. 
He was not the usual type of glib and rather impressive propaganda- 
monger, he did not cultivate salesmanship. He was moreover a 
busy man m the middle of a busy morning. I decided that we 
should make a better impression if we emulated his laconic methods 
and anticipated his wishes by cutting our interview as short as 
possible. I therefore asked hmi only one more question: When 
might we expect a rapprochement between China and Japan? 

‘On the Manchurian issue, never,’ said Cluang Kai-shek firmly. 
We rose and took our leave, with many expressions of gratitude. As 
■we parted I received once more one of those formidable glances, of the 
kind which prompts an involuntary self-accusation of some grave sar- 
torial omission We trooped down the garden path feeling very small. 

As a rule, contact with the great brings out the worst in me . 1 
The more exalted a man’s position, the less impressionable I become. 
A man’s vulnerability increases in direct proportion to his eminence. 
The higher his place, the greater the incongruity between the real 
and die ideal — between the human material and the dignities it 
is supposed to uphold. And, by corollary', the bigger die bluff, the 
better worth calling. So I approach die eminent m a frame of mind 
in which, I regret to say, scepticism and disrespect are uppermost. 

But before Chiang Kai-shek I retired abashed. Here was a man 
with a presence, with that something incalculable to him to which 
the herd instinctively defers He was strong and silent by nature, 
not by artifice (for there are those who play this role because it 
pays, having found our, like the people who arrange shop-windows, 
that the minimum of display is effective by contrast with the vulgar 
maximum). He may not be a great statesman, or a very great 
soldier , events may prove that die best that can be said of him is 
that he has been the effective head of the best government China 
has had smee the Revolution — a government, incidentally, which 
is older by several years dian any now holding office in the West 
But at any rate Chiang Kai-shek has somedung to him. He is a 
personality in his own right. He is not only not a mediocrity or 
3 "1 v ^ut he could never look like one. That, I think, 
entit cs him to a certain singularity among modem political leaders. 
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In China the wise man budgets for dcl.ns all along the line I had 
expected that Chnng K'd-dieh would prove inaccessible, and that 
it would take us at least four da;, s to find out that this was so. 
Now, after only twenty-four hours m Kuhns*, our mission was 
miraculously fulfilled, and we could start on the next stage of our 
journey. We were jubilant. 

We went down the lull that afternoon. The descent was un- 
eventful, except that half-way down we met a young man who 
was driving a pig up to Kuhng. The unhappy creature was no 
mountaineer, and at last its forelegs had refused their office, though 
the hind ones still had some strength left in them. 1 he pig lay 
prone in the gutter, squealing, while die young man thrashed it 
incessantly with a switch, uttering loud and angry cries. 

As usual, it was a question of face, that dominant factor in 
Cliincsc life, which I can never hope to define, but only to illus- 
trate. The young man was a cut above the coolie class, and therefore 
could not demean himself by adopting the obvious and only prac- 
tical course of carrying the pig up the mountain slung from a 
pole across his shoulder. Nor could he allow himself to be defeated 
"Without a struggle bv the pig’s collapse. So he made a loud noise 
(which always helps to give you lace, as the Chinese artilleryman 
well knows) and flogged the pig mercilessly, though he was 
aware that no amount of corporal punishment would get it any 
further up the hill, as yet only halt sealed His face expressed a 
fiendish rage, but only for die sake of appearances. He was waiting 
for The Mediator — for some passer-by who would intervene in 
the strained relations between him and the pig, and effect a com- 
promise. The whole incident was cut to a traditional pattern. 

In die evening we reached the village at the foot of Luslian 
and got a car to Kiukiang, where we were put up for the night 
by a Scot and initiated into the game called Pm Pool, which 
dominates the billiard tables of the Yangtsc Valley Gerald, who 
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has a fine natural eye, easily defeated the local expert, and we 
acquired face 

Very early die next morning wc hoarded a train for Nanchang. 
It was the most irresolute of trains. After maintaining for perhaps 
twenty minutes its maximum speed of eighteen miles an hour, 
it would suddenly lose heart and draw up in a siding for a period 
of introspection, during which wc suffered some discomfort on 
account of the intense heat 

We were however partially consoled by tangible signs of 
Communist depredations, which grew thicker as we approached 
Nanchang Quite a large proportion of the fields were -uncul- 
tivated, which meant that the situation must recently have 
been very bad indeed. The Chinese peasant’s capacity for ‘Business 
As Usual’ during disturbances is, and needs to be, extraordinary. 
He is as nearly impervious to political conditions as the English- 
sportstnan is to climatic; both excite awe and amazement in die 
foreigner for die same reasons He allow r s die chaos of which you 
read in your newspaper to affect his daily life hardly more than 
it affects yours. Uncultivated fields are the symptoms eidier of 
death or exile 

Then there was a recently derailed train lying on its side, and 
several of the wooden bridges had been burnt down and rebuilt. 
Not very solidly rebuilt, I diought, and a w T eek later we heard 
that a hundred soldiers had lost their lives when one of diem 
gave way beneadi a troop-train. All the stations were guarded hy 
soldiers, and on the little hills commanding them . there were 
trenches and small pill-box forts of recent construction. 

And this, you must remember, was north of Nanchang, more 
than a hundred miles from die main Red area in southern Kiangsi. 

Nanchang itself, winch w r as to be the base for Cluang Kai-shek’s 
autumn campaign, w r as protected as dioroughly as if it had been 
an advanced post. A wide circle of high barbed wire entangle- 
ments ran all round the provincial capital, and widiin this a new T 
and massive city wall was being hastily constructed. Every knoll 
on the outskirts was crowned by one of those litde forts which 
rom now on were to become a familiar sight. - 

ur train w as an hour and a half late. The station w r as crow'ded 



with troops, among whom were the only Chinese soldiers 1 had 
ever seen wearing steel helmets. They were four m number. 

The railway stops short at the nver on the further side of which 
the city' lies. We crossed rn hulks towed by a tug and, reaching 
the Bund, chartered rickshaws. I use the verb advisedly. Characters 
in old-fashioned novels were always said to ‘charter a hansom’. 
The phrase had an even more impulsive and dashing connotation 
than its modem equivalent, to ’hail a taxi’, and thus ran counter 
to the true meaning of ‘to charter’, winch is to hire m a particular 
and rather complicated way. To charter a hansom, in fact, docs 
not mean what it says; to charter a rickshaw does 

Li did the chartering, and it always took hours Himself of a 
fanatically economical nature, he belonged to a race with whom 
bargaining is a passion and to pay any price above the minimum 
is to lose prestige. (In China you cam as much contempt as gratitude 
by an over-generous tip.) Whenever we appeared, casting among 
the rickshaw coolies those carefully non-committal looks which 
betray the potential passenger, we would be instantly surrounded 
by a yelping semi-circle, the slender shafts of their vehicles con- 
verging on us like the spears of some hostile tribe. Li would step 
forward, faring pandemonium and by' Ins adamant parsimony 
increasing it. For five, perhaps for ten minutes, the process of char- 
tering would continue svitli the greatest animation, and m the end 
it would very often be necessary for us to w'alk away, shaking 
our heads more in sorrow' than in anger, until three disgruntled 
coolies came trotting after us, their faces expressing a sulky 
acceptance of Li’s ultimatum. 

Noise and delay arc two of the chief drawbacks to travel in 
China, and I often used to wonder whether it was worth provoking 
and enduring these in their most aggravating form for the sake 
of a financial saving winch m very few cases totalled more than 
a penny between the three of us. But Gerald said, and I have no 
doubt that he was right, that Li w'ould lose face if we interfered 
with his transactions; so we gave him his head, and very soon our 
nervous systems became hardened to the consequences 

In the province of Kiangsi, we discovered, the rickshaw coolies 
do not trot, as they' do elsewhere; this is probably' because they 



have a guild powerful enough to enforce the working conditions’ 
they prefer We proceeded, therefore, at a stately pace through 
die principal streets, which looked very up to date, being wide 
and smootlily paved with concrete subjected only to a negligible 
extent to die wear and tear of motor traffic. , _ 

In due course we came to a large but unprepossessing building, 
bearing die name of the Gland Hotel de Kiangsi, but no other 

trace of foreign influence. - 

It was die chief hotel m a piovincial capital, and I suspect that 
it was typical. It had about six storys, built round a dark courtyard 
winch served as entrance-hall, airshaft, and unnal. This place was 
infested, as indeed were all odier parts of the hotel, by people who 
would m die West have been thought to have no business diere. 
soldiers, relatives of the servants, coolies who had brought a 
message, coolies who had not brought a message, and a substantial 
number of persons who seemed to have decided, like die suburban 
housewife, to slip into something loose and have a good lie-down. 
We took a large and comparatively clean room widiout — once 
more, paradoxically, for reasons of face — haggling about die pnee. 

For two nights then, and two later, the Grand Hotel de Kiaiigsi 
was our headquarters, and we came to know its sounds and smells 
fairly well. I am peculiarly well qualified for travel in the Far 
East by having practically no olfactory sense, and it is therefore 
die sounds that I remember best, though Gerald assured me diat 
the smells were not less remarkable. The sounds were continuous, 
reaching a crescendo in die hot hours after midnight. The crash 
of mah jong: the urgent clamour of the ‘scissors’ game: the un- 
endurable voices of singing girls entertaining officers on their 
way to the front: a gramophone with a limited repertoire of 
Chmese records, a bugle in the courtyard below our window, 
where men drilled with an air of tolerant amusement, the snoring 
of servants spravded in the passage outside; and, eternally punc- 
tuating all these noises, die vigorous sound of spitting. It was not 
a bad hotel, but I avould not choose it for a quiet week-end. 

Many foreigners, when they travel m die interior of China, 
burden diemselves with a large roll of bedding and a lot of food 
ui tins. Gerald and I had none of these things, and never felt the 


lack of them. The heck in the hotels, and the k’angs m the inns, 
were of course no softer than the floor, hut the quilt provided for 
you to he on. if it could not m anv circumstances have been called 
clean, was never as thickly populated with vermin as it looked to 
he on first sight. Neither of tis was lvdlv bitten As for the food, 
it varied; hut while there is rice there is hope, and there was always 
rice. Some of the meals we had were excellent 
The only real discomfort was the heat — a heat not to he kept 
at hay, as it is m the Treaty Ports, with a battery of electric fans 
and many long, cool drinks In Nanchang, whcic there was no 
electricity, the place ot the fans was taken by a primitive form 
of cloth punkah, divided into two sections, and having the words 
rAin wind' embroidered across it m large, erratic capitals Very 
few of the people who used these punkahs can liavt any idea of 
what the words, or even the letters, were; I often wondered how 
they came to he established there, and hv what infallible instinct 
the poorer householders, whose punkahs boasted only one section, 
always chose the noun and not die adjective to adorn it. 

In Nanchang we worked quicldy and had luck The first person 
we interviewed was Mr. Hsiao, who was not a member of the 
Provincial Government but an outsider appointed b\ Chiang 
Kai-shek as a sort of Food Controller; his mission was to effect 
an economic blockade of the Red Areas He was an extremely 
intelligent man, and spoke good English He told us dm Com- 
munism in China was not an economic problem, as most people 
supposed, but a political one; far the most important feature of 
the anti-Communist operations was the food blockade 
Next we interviewed die Governor ot Kiangsi, Mr Hsiung. 
He told us diat Communism m China was not a political problem, 
as most people supposed, but an economic one, m die course of 
, an extensive survey of the measures which were being taken to 
suppress the Reds lie made no mention of the food blockade 
He was a small, alert man, wearing a smart blue uniform. He 
received us at the Yamen, m the last of many courtyards. Though 
tlic buildings w'crc ancient, and their courts pervaded by die proper 
atmosphere of sleepy tranquillity, the administrative offices had an 
- air of modernity. Telephones not only rang, but were prompt!} 
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answered There were files of Chinese newspapers, and good 
maps The Governor’s car, standing in the shade of a banyan 
tree outside, had bullet-proof shutters over the windows which, 
looked as if they came straight from Chicago. 

Both the Governor and lus Food Controller gave ns a. great 
deal of information about the Communists, such of it as "we were 
able to confirm is summarized in my conclusions in an earlier 
chapter. The general impressions that I got in Nanchang were 
that the Red Armies were a formidable and incalculable strikmg - 
force, that everyone was afraid of them; and that the measures 
which were being taken against them were ambitious but un- 
reliable We were told, too, of many schemes for the future — . 
Utopian projects for railway^, and co-operative markets, and 
agricultural credits They were paper schemes, andlikely to "remain 
so, but for a province as sorely afflicted and as impoverished as 
Kiangsi to have worked them out even on paper was an achieve- 
ment. The traveller m China finds everywhere grandiose and 
enlightened plans which seem doomed to remain indefinitely 
plans and nothing more; and after a time, perhaps, lie' grows 
impatient and sceptical of these casdes m the air. This, I think, 
is a wrong attitude Casdes, especially in the modem style, are 
difficult, expensive thmgs to build, dns straining after rarely 
attainable civic ideals is in itself a healthy phenomenon, and must 
in time (for die Chinese are at heart an intensely practical people) 
produce some positive and tangible result. .The result may be only 
a tithe of what was aimed at, but it is at least something 
The provincial government, though apprehensive for our safety, 
very kindly arranged for our journey by car to advanced posts 
on the anti-Communist front; we were told that we could leave 
Nanchang on the morning of our second day there. The interim 
was filled in with rather aimless activities We walked out to 
die gigantic aerodrome which was being hastily constructed by 
forced (but paid) labour on the outskirts of the city, dodged the 
sentries, and inspected the ten assorted machines which were 
already diere; they included a special bomber of Chiang Kai-shek’s, 
a uge tri-motor Ford. Coohes, working night and day in shifts, 
were evellmg the field and constructing a concrete runway which 
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"would be proof against the rains. It was all \cry impressive, but 
I suspected (and later confirmed tins suspicion) that aeroplanes 
vvcrc no more use against the Reds than they were against the 
bandits in those parts of Manchuria which are, like southern 
Kiangsi, mountainous and densely wooded 
The Governor invited us to dinner, and Li replied formally on 
an imposing sheet of Times norepaper. In China your calligraphy 
is an important due to your social status, it senes something of 
the purpose of your Old School Tie m England, but is ot course 
much better fitted- to serve it. Li wrote a good hand, and as we 
watched lnm painting the delicate lovely characters on that sheet 
of paper with the London address we hoped that we had acquired 
face by conforming to a good tradition 
Perhaps we had. But the dinner was not what we hoped. The 
considerate Chinese had thought, mistal.cnlv, that we should prefer 
foreign cooking, and at one place in Nanchang — the Chinese 
Y.M .C. A. — foreign cooking was nfe So we dined there oft a 
substantial parody of a European meal and had a disappointing 
evening. 
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Early the next day (tins was in the last week of August) we started 
for the front From Nanchang two roads run — one slightly, east, 
the odier slightly west, of south — towards the borders of the 
Communist territory. We went first down the eastern road, 
which was held, more or less continuously, by Nationalist troops 
as far as a small town called Nanfeng, about a hundred miles 
from Nanchang. We hoped to reach Nanfeng. 

I have spoken already, and I shall probably speak again, of the 
anti-Commumst ‘front’. Actually there was no front in the accepted 
sense of the word — no continuous line, that is, held by the govern- 
ment troops The soudi of the province is mountainous, and 
die mountains arc die Communists’ strength. A low but thickly- 
wooded spur of diese hills runs northwards towards Nanchang 
into the V formed by the two roads which I have mentioned, 
and from this spur attacks may be launched at any moment upon 
die military posts along either road The villages on each of 
them have changed hands repeatedly, and a situation has often 
been created m which Communist forces were threatening Nan- 
chang while the advanced Nationalist posts farther south had 
not even been molested 

While we were m Kiangsi things were fairly quiet. The main, 
organized Red Armies were marauding to the eastward, in Fukien, 
from which province, laden with booty, they were with difficulty 
driven out by the Nineteendi Route Army, the quondam heroes 
of the Shanghai fighting against die Japanese, and afterwards 
tle mainstay of the short-lived separatist movement' in Fukien 
Such trouble as arose while we were with the troops was created 
y 8 ai jS s of men whose attachment to the Communist cause had 
exalted dieir status from that of bandits to irregular detachments 
of the Red Annies. 

We set off early in the morning m a car, winch was followed 
y a us containing Li, our luggage, and two guards of a 
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cheerfully horrific aspect, armed with Mauser automatics We 
had with us in the car two representatives of the provincial govern- 
ment, the intelligent, willowy, and (as we were to discover) 
rather vague Mt. Hsiao, and a Mr Chen, a tv enty-stx-y car-old 
graduate from Harvard, who held a potentially important post 
on one of the numerous But cans of Rceommiuion which were 
waiting for a military victory to give them something to re- 
construct 

Mr. Chai's was an unhappy ease He was a lugubrious young 
man, with a large, soitr face and a loud, lnrsh voice I-Ic had been 
educated at Harvard, a process winch he had taken very seriously 
‘I never went to a picture, I never looked at a girl, 1 never placed 
cards, I never had any fun at all. 1 just worked and worked and 
worked’, lie told me once in a pathetic burst of self-revelation 
But the West, though lie had lived there nsccticnlly, had made him 
fastidious; it was typical of him that he inhabited the Chinese 
Y.M.C.A. at Nanchang, for the sake of the bathroom and the 
foreign cooking. Much W’orsc, he was at heart out of sympathy 
with In's country. For a Chinese he had singularly little tolerance 
and less humour. His constructive zeal clashed with Ins critical 
faculties. ' America (this happens very rarely) haa destroyed Ins 
faith in die ancient, indigenous set of values on which the pro- 
gressive Chinese can fall back in moments ot despair, there were 
no compensations for him. His country seemed to him to c in 
a hopeless state; but ins affection for it had withered in t ic cst, 
and the impulse to regenerate was more or less academic ,c 
desire to do something was cancelled out by the desire to point 
out the futility of doing anything Mr Chen w r as m truth lsgus cci 
with China; it made him very unhappy. . 

I realized quite soon that w'c were suffering hom ic sai c 
handicap that I suffered from with Mr. H. injeliol — that we 
in other w'ords, visiting a military area under civilian auspice . 
we left Nanchang, W’c overhauled column after co umn 
inforccmcnts on their w\ay up to the front; but neither 
nor Mr. Chen were able to tell us where they were gorng, or 
■why, or to what division they belonged, or w iy t icy • 
nfles There lingered in them something of the Chines g 
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man’s disdain for the soldier, and they were not pleased when 
wc asked them those questions on military subjects which' were 
all important to our investigations. They sought to divert our 
attention to admirable but irrelevant amenities of a civilian, nature, 
and we dutifully inspected the headquarters of the bus service, 
and a war memorial put up to a general who had fallen fighting 
for Cluang Kai-shek in the Northern Expedition of 1926, and a 
charming Taoist monastery whose walls had been decorated by 
troops lately billeted there with vivid and-Communist posters 

We were also taken over an agricultural school, which stood - 
a little way back from the road about twenty miles from Nanchang. 
Elere, at any rate, was a project which was no longer on paper. 
Founded by the provincial government, the school was now-said 
to be self-supporting. It was run by a cheerful, modest young 
man — the very best type of young Chinese I have said before 
that the curse of China is ineffectiveness. As you ’travel through 
the country you find a continuous pleasure in the charm, the 
humour, the courtesy, the industry', and the fundamentally reason- 
able outlook of the inhabitants; but all the time you are missing 
something, and you arc hardly' conscious of what it is until you 
■meet somebody' — like this boy — who is effective: who really 
means to do what he say's he is going to do: who can resist 
the fatal lure of compromise: who can rise superior to his 
enervating and obstructionist surroundings: who gets tilings done. 
Such a man puts y'our respect for the Chinese on a less academic 
plane. 

The school was on holiday. As we were conducted round the 
ormitones it was strange to see, pinned to the wall above a bed, 
one of those preternaturally shiny and romantic postcards which 
are sold by small newsagents in English seaside resorts It was a 
s typical specimen; a glossy young man in a high stiff- collar was 
engaged in the dual task of gnawing a girl’s left ear while forcing - 
ler to cat an unusually large rose. By another bed there was a- 
photograph of a Japanese geisha gnl; when I called Mr. Hsiao’s- 
a tenuon to it he seemed embarrassed and said it was a joke. 

11 c , rovc on a ^ on S a fairly good road. The' country' was down- 
e an not very' thickly cultivated. There were many deserted 
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"fields, but die bin service (‘Business as Usual’) was running 
regularly, though the company’s receipts showed that seventy- 
fisc, per cent of tlicir passengers were military, and soldiers travel 
free or know the reason win. In most of the little villages we 
stopped and drank tea svitli the bus company’s local representative, 
for Kir. Hsiao, in addition to bis post as Tood Controller, had 
something to do with transport and \va* making a tour of 
inspection. In this way w c picked up a lot of miscellaneous local 
information. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Fuchoss, where we were to 
stay the night. It was a small town, dominued by a rather un- 
fortunate Roman Catholic cathedra! After a pood meal at an inn, 
we trooped off to the yanicn to pay our respects. Here we were 
rccdscd with great courtesy ana some delicious sv ect cakes by 
the local magistrate, a fat man with a benign and bahvish face, 
and the Special Commissioner, a charming dotard with the distrait 
inconscqcncc of a Ik G Wodchousc peer He fairly poured forth 
information on ever)’ conceivable subject, all of it having a 
markedly Utopian flavour. Me was, b\ vn tuc of Ins office, m charge 
of the local militia or defence corps a somewhat imponderable 
force armed with spears. He had some photographs of this well- 
intentioned rabble. They were huge photographs, neatly rolled lip 
, in pretty little cardboard boxes decorated with a coloured design, 
and he took a touching pride in them, dicy were his piece tie 
resistance. 1 can see him now, plat ing Santa Claus to us, deliberately 
tantalizing us (as he thought) by the slowness with which he 
undid die boxes, unrolling each photograph inch by inch widi 
hands that trembled with excitement 

But his charm could not blind us to the fact that we were barking 
up the wrong, the civilian tree. We began to make tentative, 
circuitous inquiries about military’ headquarters Was it true diat 
they had some Communist prisoners in Fucliow? At last, without, 

I think, offending our civilian hosts, w’c engineered a call on the 
military. ' 

From headquarters an officer took us to what he called the 
Reform House This was a place where captured or repentant 
Communists were turned into better men In a small, hot, over 



crowded room (our retmue was by this time greatly swollen) 
we interviewed the chief prisoner, who appeared, as far as I could 
judge, to be in supreme command of die establishment. 

The head prisoner was a remarkable young man. He had spent 
six years in the ranks of the Third Red Army Corps; dien, sickening 
not so much of the dieory of Communism as of its bloody practice, 
he had widi difficulty escaped and surrendered to the government 
forces. He was a small, daemomc-lookmg man, widi a face like 
a weasel; his hair stood up like a palisade above it. He spoke with 
great rapidity and vehemence, and my interpreter — Mr. Chen 
from Harvard — professed himself amazed at Ins fluency and 
command of rhetoric I questioned him for an hour, at the end 
of which the atmosphere in diat tiny room was like a Turkish 
bath. 

When I had finished we all trooped out into the now twilit' 
courtyard, where the mmates of the Reform House were drawn 
up on parade, two hundred strong Some of them could not 
have been more than ten years old, but they’ all wore military 
uniform (though they earned no arms), and the little ex-Com- 
murust put them through drill which was as good as any that I 
saw in China. We were impressed, and, through Chen, asked the 
weascl-faced leader to say’ so. He made a short, barking speech 
and dismissed the parade. He was an unusually effective man, and 
as we walked back to the yamcn I wondered whether there were 
many’ more like him within the Red Areas. At a guess I should 
say that there are, for it has always seemed to me that the degree 
of success attained by the Communist movement in China must 
be largely due to its power of attracting, and exploiting to the 
full, young men of exceptional ability. Some of the ablest work 
being done in China to-day is being done by young men (a minority 
of them Russian-trained) holding subordinate admmistrative 
positions in the Red Areas. If tins was not so, the movement would 
have been broken before now 

Before dinner we called, in a state of considerable exhaustion, 
on the Catholic Mission, where three delightful American Fathers 
gave us beer to drink and with it a new lease of life. They’ con- 
firmed much of our information about the iniquities of the Reds 
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>ut pointed out (what we had already begun to suspect) that 
com the point of view of die peasants the government troops 
re re just as had. A long day ended with dinner at the yatnen. 
utsidc which dicre was a venerable tannon cast by a British firm 
a die eighteenth Centura*. 


CHAPTER IX 


THREE MILLION MEN AT ARMS 

Next day, very early, we left Fuchow for Nancheng, the next 
place of importance along die road soudi (I must apologize for 
these Chinese names. Nanchang is the capital of Kiangsi. Nancheng 
is the second, and penultimate, stop on the road thence to the 
borders of the Red Area: and Nanfeng, beyond it, is the most 
advanced post held by government troops in that sector.) "We 
made the usual stops for tea and cakes at the bus stations in the 
villages, passed the usual aimless columns of troops, each with a 
long tail of limping stragglers, and once were held up at the point 
of a temperamental-looking musket by the Food Controller’s 
economic cordon The countryside was getting lullier. In that 
part of the province it has a curiously English look. Villages 
cluster in die shade of great trees, among which you do not 
at first discern the curhng and outlandish eaves which brand as 
Oriental the quiet grey walls and roofs. But the strongest suggestion 
of your own country comes from the magpie houses — black 
beams on white plaster — which abound in Kiangsi but which 
I never saw elsewhere. 

We reached Nancheng in time for lunch It is a small, compact, 
Walled city, dominated by an inordinately romantic white fort 
perched on a hill outside the north gate. As a rule (to which 
Fuchow was an exception) roads in the interior skirt the towns, 
whose streets are too narrow to admit traffic, and we found diat we 
must leave our luggage at die bus station outside the walls, for 
lack of a military permit to bang it in Anodier reminder that 
we were under the wrong auspices. 

Nancheng was full of soldiers — poor quality troops, like all 
the permanent garrisons on the outskirts of the Red Areas, and 
iar below the standard of Nanking’s best divisions. Here you must 
° .k nc ^- digression on the subject of the Chinese soldier. 

e Chinese soldier is commonly regarded as a j oke by foreigners, 
an as a pest by compatriots He is mercenary. He often is, 
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three million men at arms 

and always looks, absurdly young. His military record shows, 
on payer, far more of cowardice tinn of courage, and too fre- 
quently it is cowardice in a jnrticularls disgraceful context In 
billets' he very seldom pass for what lie cats, and the division to 
winch he belongs was almost certamlv created In diverting some 
part of the national or provincial revenue from more legitimate 
and needful expenditure. Should Ins general nicer w ith a reverse, 
whether military or financial, lie will be turned loow on a district 
■which is probably far from his home with a rifle, a few lounds 
of ammunition, and a grievance again-,; society It is ten to one 
1 that his next appearance will be ns a bandit 

As tilings stand, he is a nuisance, unmitigated b) his usefulness 
in a tame of national emergency; Ins only redeeming feature is 
his cheerfulness, and even dint is too often soured bv shortage of 
pay and rations. Small wonder that the people hate him Take, 
for instance, the ease of a town like Nancheng. Apart from the 
periodic incursion, during major but invariably unsuccessful cam- 
paigns, of better-class troops from Nanking, the town had been 
garrisoned for the past three years by the nth division The nth 
division came from the North Thev were strangers, with a dif- 
ferent language and a different diet from the people on whom they 
were quartered. Their discipline had never been good, and it 
must have been hard to maintain even at its normal low level in 
that labyrinthine town, w'licrc billets were inevitably scattered 
and where there was no place inside the walls which could be 
used as a parade ground. Once you marched your men m you 
virtually lost control of them. 

Most of the time there was nothing for the troops to do. Their 
vile marksmanship could not be improved, for lack of ammunition 
to practise with Their equipment was ridiculous. In a file ot 
four men you would often sec three different makes of rifle (the 
commonest was Japanese). The home-made stick-bombs which 
dangled by lengths of old string from their belts looked (for- 
tunately for die passer-by *s peace of mind) about as likely to ex- 
plode as the dumb-bells which they resembled Only a crack division 
can afford leather equipment; tucse men carried tlieir cartridge 
clips in cotton bandoliers, and one day I saw half a dozen of these 



spread out in the sun to dr}' after being washed with the am- 
munition mside them. The nth division were, at best, caterpillars 
of the commonwealth. Those romantically situated forts were 
prosaically evacuated at the first serious threat of danger, and 
expeditions which marched out agamst the Reds returned minus 
their rifles and their officers 

There you have a picture of the Clnnesc soldier at his worst. 
It is an accurate picture, but it is also unjust. For the curious tiling 
is that the Chinese soldier has it m him to be a very good soldier. 
He inherits all the advantages of the Japanese soldier except his 
military traditions Though you might not dunk it to look at 
him, he has great strength and endurance. He can hve on next to 
nothing. He is often a man of courage and resource, and he will 
be loyal to a good master. On regular pay and a full stomach 
his high spirits combine with Ins fatalism to keep his morale high, 
even when dungs are going badly. Add to dns that every Chinese 
is some sort of a craftsman by nature; so that dicre is no reason 
why, if he could be shown some good cause to take this particular 
craft seriously, he should not become as adept at drill and mus- 
ketry as he is at other more difficult and even less indigenous 
trades 

Why, dien, is he in practice such a contemptible failure? Why 
is he a liability all round — a liability to the foreign bond-holder, 
whose railway dividends are diverted into a pay-chest with which 
die soldier’s general eventually absconds, a bitter liability to the 
peasant who is taxed to maintain him, forced to house him 
free, press-ganged into building his roads, and whose life he does 
no more to protect dian a scarecrow would’ 

Why? Because of his leaders. His leaders have almost never 
given him a chance. For every one 'Chinese batde that is won by 
strategy and tactics, nine are won by a particularly unscrupulous 
form of commercial diplomacy. Though there have' been ex- 
ceptions, the average Chinese general fights only as a last resort; 
he makes war by secret negotiation, under cover of a cloud of 
bombastic and defiant telegrams Most batdes arc lost and won 
before a shot is fired While the leading troops are coming to grips 
an armoured train containing the less powerful general slips out 
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of the station at his base, away from the fighting, while the tele- 
graph office discharges a last shameless fat dc joie of heroics. For 
a tame the general will live, on the bnbe which bought his de- 
parture, in one of the foreign settlements, till crisis again coincides 
with opportunity. Then once more he will take die field' if that is 
the right expression. 

And even if die general is loyal to his own cause, it will he 
strange indeed if all his divisional commanders arc If the big 
man cannot be bought, or is too expensive, some of die bttlc men 
may well be content with a safe return — m both senses of die 
phrase — before the bottom drops out of die market. 

So the Chinese soldier goes into battle in the expectation of 
what would he, for anyone else, the bitterest disillusionment 
Is it to be wondered that bis name as a fighter is mud j The anti- 
climax of the Jcliol campaign in the spring of 1933 is t)pical of 
the conditions under which he is expected to show Ins mettle 
The Japanese columns, mechanized but numerically weak, were 
advancing on die Great Wall, whose passes offered the Chinese a 
senes of positions which must have been temporarily impregnable 
if held with any degree of resolution. But scarcely any preparations 
were made to receive the enemy No adequate entrenchments 
were dug in die frozen ground. Anti-tank defences were not 
erected till the Japanese were almost m sight. For all this, and for 
the hopeless confusion prevailing on the short Chinese lines of 
communication, dicre was no excuse at all, for the Chinese had 
been amply forewarned. 

In most of die passes only the most pitiable show of resistance 
was put up. They were held by die Young Marshal's troops, and 
rumours were current at the front that Clnang Kai-shek had quar- 
relled widi the Young Marshal and meant to sacrifice his men by 
sandwiching them between the Japanese and Ins crack Nationalist 
troops from die south. These rumours were typical of many, 
and it is not in die least important whedier diey were true; die 
point is that, even in this national emergency, diey sounded so 
highly probable that the soldiers threw away on die strengdi of 
diem a splendid chance of winning the world’s sympathy, ifnodiing 
else. The Japanese forced the "Wall without difficulty, and then, 
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when it was too late, some of the Nanking regiments fought 
gallantly for a cause already lost. Also, incidentally, young men 
and girls of the Chinese Red Cross worked in the front line with 
conspicuous braver)' and resource, but then they had no leaders to 
let them down. 

The Chinese is an individualist with a shrewd commercial 
instinct. To profit and advantage himself and his family, he will 
show immense industry, skill, and courage, for decent pay and a 
good master he will do all that is required of him and more. That 
tins is true of the Chinese in war as well as in peace was shown 
by Gordon’s levies against the T’aipings, and, more conclusively,' 
by the British-officered Wei Hai Wei Regiment, which was 
disbanded after an honourable career just before the Great War. 

But under bad conditions — the sort of conditions under which 
ninety per cent of China’s three million armed men are serving 
to-day — die soldier would be a fool by lus own standards if he 
fought well And there are not many fools in die nth or, any 
other division 
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The walls ot Nanchcng were incredibly thick, and to go through 
die gate was to traverse a tunnel. At the end of this we were 
stopped by soldiers armed only with what seemed to be metal 
ram-rods. The Food Controller beamed with a paternal pride. 
This was part of his blockade; every sack of nee or anything else 
was probed with these stabbing ram-rods before it was allowed 
m or out of the city. Smugglers of ammunition to the Reds 
were thus apprehended. 

As a matter of fact, the Food Controller was very neatly ap- 
prehended himself, for he was carrying a little portfolio, and his 
?.calous minions (to whom, since they were illiterate, Ins name and 
rank, on even his visiting card, meant nothing at all) tried to im- 
pound it. When one is much in the company of the Chinese one 
becomes almost as sensitive to somebody clsc’s loss of face as to 
somebody clse’s bereavement; but the scene, though painful, was 
short, for an officer arrived and all was well 

Among familiar smells, familiar stares, familiar noises, and 
familiar' heat, we trudged through narrow' stone-flagged streets 
They were very ancient streets; dow'n the centre of each the 
wheel-barrows of generations had worn a deep, smooth groove 
in die stone, as direct and unwavering as a tram-line. Presently 
we reached the yamcn. 

Here we were welcomed by the Special Commissioner, a 
fluttering ineffectual little man of considerable charm, who retailed 
to us opinions on the local situation which were too obviously 
fathered by his wishes. We listened politely, and then, since it 
was still. early m the day, began to inquire about the possibility 
of getting farther down the road before nightfall. We hoped, w'e 
said, to pay a more protracted visit to Nancheng on our way back. 

Ail, but we must wait for some refreshment, said die Com- 
missioner; just a little refreshment, somcdnng to restore our 
energies after our tinng dnvc 
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We beamed, groaning inwardly. We knew that we were in 
for a twenty-course meal in the middle of the afternoon. 

I had sensed already, in Mr. Hsiao and especially in Mr. Chen, 
a reluctance to continue our journey further than Nancheng. 1 for 
my part was determined to reach Nanfeng which, you remember, 
was die most advanced post held by government troops and which 
had recendy been besieged by die Red Armies. While we waited 
for lunch I began trying to secure our line of advance. 

In this it looked at first as if I had an ally. He was a young 
officer who had been trained in Japan, a brusque, sardonic man 
with no nonsense about him. I questioned him in such a way 
that his answers must throw some light on our prospects of pro- 
ceeding to Nanfeng, and at first that light Was a reassuring one. 
Then I made die Westerner’s usual mistake of pressing my 
point too hard, of being too obvious and too specific, of trying 
to get them to commit themselves; and die tide turned against, 
me. 

Maps were produced — maps on which the southward road ran 
between two perilously converging seas of red, and around which 
was built up a very pessimistic estimate of our chances of reaching 
Nanfeng alive. The Japanese-trained officer, hitherto so seemingly 
impatient of civilian qualms, was rallied to his countrymen’s aid 
by the common horror of my forthright mediods — methods 
winch at a committee meeting in London would have seemed 
despicably circuitous, and be coined for the occasion rumours of 
an impending Red attack on Nanfeng. Even if we got diere, 
he now said, we should never get out again. 

Someone else weighed in with the all too plausible theory that 
we might get m and we might get out, but we should never get 
hack; spies would report our arrival, and our car would be am- 
bushed in the hills on our return journey. Foreign hostages would 
mean a great deal to the Communists 

We adjourned to the next room for lunch. The debate still 
raged, behind a screen of compliment and circumlocution. Wc 
were handicapped (for none of them knew English) by having to 
plead our cause through a hostile intermediary, Mr. Chen; but 
here Li came in useful, for Mr. Chen knew that, limited though 



our lingua fremt was, svc used Li as a check on his interpreting 
whenever we suspected distortion or suppression 

Responsibility: that was what they feared No one would 
accept responsibility for holding us up; no one would accept re- 
sponsibility for letting us go on. With bland, ingenuous faces 
they shuffled responsibility hastily from one to the other, like 
children playing Hunt the Slipper. It was impossible to corner 
them; we might as well have tried to pick up mercury with our 
chopsticks. 

At the end of the meal, when the rice howls had been emptied, 
the Special Commissioner suddenly got up and made a long, 
formal speech of welcome, in which of course there occurred no 
reference to the issue uppermost m ever) body’s mind. Gerald 
replied with a spcecli of thanks (Gerald was far better than I was 
at the essential courtesies). I was then called upon, and made what 
in China passes for a fighting speech. I lavished praise on almost 
ever)' aspect of life in China and, more specifically, m Kiangsi, 
and then passed on to an account of Japanese iniquities m Man- 
churia. The bandits there, I said, were a problem very similar m 
many respects to that presented by the Communists here, and, 
strongly though I (of course) disapproved of the Japanese, I had 
nothing but gratitude for the courtesy and efficiency with which 
they had facilitated my investigation of the bandit problem. 
They had acted as though they had nothing to hide, nothing 
which they were ashamed of my seeing; they had even allowed 
me to accompany an expedition into the heart of the bandit 
territory. Tut in tins, I pointed out, they were wise; it was in 
their own interests. For it enabled me to send back to the great 
newspaper which I had the honour to represent not only a fuller 
and fairer, but a more readable account of the true situation. In 
tile meantime, what a fine town Nanchcng was . . And so on 

This speech dragged in the element of face and had some effect 
But not enough. The best we could get was a compromise. There 
was a small fortified post forty / 1 down die road to Nanfeng 
(dircc It go to a mile) and our hosts would find out by telephone 
from the commander of it whedicr we could go there without 
danger. We could then return before nightfall and sleep in Nan- 
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cheng We accepted this proposal as a pis alter and die meeting 

broke up 


Poor Mr. Chen! I doubt if he ever travelled forty li in greater 
discomfort in his life. In die fiist place, he was suffering from acute 
physical fear, and incessandy searched the excellent cover along 
the roadside with apprehensive eyes In the second place, I behaved 
diabolically towards him. I adopted an air of whimsical resignation, 
as if I had made up my mind that we should never see Nanfeng 
‘Well, well, what can one expect in China;’ was die line I took 
But as I prattled innocendy away I levelled against the unhappy 
Mr Chen indirect and roundabout charges of cowardice, ui- 
consistency, breach of faith, and mendacity — failings which, I 
implied, bade fair to bring disgrace, not only on himself, but on 
Ins province and indeed on all China The whole English-speaking 
world was waiting on tenterhooks for The Titties to reveal the 
trudi about Communism m China. How could the truth be 
told if I was prevented from going to Nanfeng; And what would 
the English-speaking world dunk of Mr. Chen, who was instructed 
to take me there and didn’t 2 

Poor Mr. Chen, threatened with the world-wide exposure of 
his native and quite pardonable ineffectiveness as the motive 
power behmd large-scale anti-foreign machinations, became per- 
turbed as well as embarrassed. My absurd accusations were all 
implied and could not be specifically refuted; Mr. Chen’s attempts 
to clear himself got him into ever deeper waters. At last he lost 
his nerve altogether and spontaneously volunteered to go behind 
die civil authorities and appeal to military headquarters for a pass 
to Nanfeng. I knew that he would of course arrange for an un- 
favourable answer to be returned, but I -felt that we had scored 
a moral victor)' on a difficult and unfamiliar wicket. 

By now we had reached the post which was our destination — 
a small village lying on both banks of a river, which was crossed 
by the usual bndge of boats. Beyond the village on the eastern 
bank a ridge was crowned with a bright new fort, and when 
. we had routed out the commander in the village we walked up 
to inspect it. At least we walked and the commander, rather 


surreptitiously, ran. Ours had been a surprise visit, and it was 
necessary to wake up die garrison. 

It was a nice, sturdily-lnnlt little fort, of a medieval pattern: 
the sort of fort which lias been erected m China for many centuries. 
By the nine we arrived its battlements were duly decorated with 
a sentry, bare-legged, juvenile, and self-conscious, who stood 
gazing eastward with rapt c\cs towards the marches of Fukien. 
We were told that a Communist attack was expected at any 
moment from that quarter. The fort was garrisoned by about a dozen 
men, and stocked with provisions for five days m case of siege; 
die water-supply did not look to me as if it would last that long 
Though it was less than a year old, the fort had already changed 
hands twice. The Reds had captured it in die preceding spring, 
the defenders, for lack of promised reinforcements, being driven 
back into the river, where most of them were drowned 

At this place we got a side-light on the intelligence methods 
practised by the government forces. In the anti-Communist, as 
in die- anti-bandit campaigns, intelligence is an all-important 
factor. The trouble is that peasants within the Red Areas arc too 
effectively terrorized to give aw'ay useful information, while 
dislike of the Nauonahst troops makes peasants on die fringes 
equally uncommunicative. Spies have to be bought, and for a 
stiff price. That price had just gone up. Two members of a 
small civilian patrol, sent out from dus post three days ago, had 
been captured by the Reds and beheaded, the survivors W'crc now’ 
demanding six dollars a day instead of four. Four dollars a day 
is fantastically high pay in that part of the world 

We drove back to Nanchcng m an atmosphere of some constraint. 
Mr. Chen brooded over Ins wrongs, we over what we conceived 
to be our rights. We arrived only just in time to get inside the 
walls before" they shut the gates for the night; our luggage was 
still ill quarantine outside. 

In the city we parted. Mr. Chen departed to the yamcn with 
a last half-hearted promise to interview military headquarters 
about a pass before lie went to bed. We made for the Catholic 
Mission, where we hoped to sleep. 



CHAPTER XI 


HAVEN 


It had been a tiring day. Few tilings take it out of you so much 
as trying to pin down a set of utterly unreliable people to a course 
of action to which they are rootedly opposed; and when you 
have to do most of it through a recalcitrant interpreter the strain 
is substantially increased. The Catholic Mission gave us just the 
reception we needed to restore our morale. 

This time the Fathers were Irish. They had taken over the 
Mission from the French. It was a gaunt, rather cheerless building, 
standing in a large compound winch also contained a church and 
a vegetable garden, and which was at present packed with refugees 
whose homes had been devastated by the Communists. To these 
the Fathers gave food and shelter free. 

It is certainly difficult, and I am afraid it is impossible, to translate 
into words the mipression which that small community produced 
on me. The traveller passes through many countries, but the 
world is too much with lum, or, if not too much, at any rate all 
le time the time he is haggling or hustling or scheming: 
coping with contingencies or anticipating them Evcryone.be 
meets, from the mandarin to the muleteer, he meets (to some ex- 
tent] on a business footing. Either he wants something of them, or 
they want something of him; or both. Usually both. The muleteer 
wants higher pay; the traveller wants a quicker pace. The mandarin 
wants a public pat on the back, the traveller wants a passport in 
a lurry. All the time lie is fighting a guerrilla war, a war of attrition. 

ruccs arc frequent, but they are clouded by the certainty that 
hostilities will soon be renewed. All the time - immediate or 
impen nig, acknowledged or unacknowledged — there is conflict, 
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a nrrrv in 'l ^ one who seems to himself to have embarked on 

stS; m t D r^ ed YcarS War ’ a dateless unprofitable 
^ .oh for the traveller and m more sedentary though 
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not less strenuous lives, there arc moments when the dust evaporates 
and the heat is cooled — when for a brief interval one feels oneself 
translated to another world: truces unclouded by the coming 
war. On the top of a hill, or swimming m an unsuspected bay, 
or as ofren as not m far more unlikely, less spectacular surroundings 
the conviction suddenly descends that the world is a better place 
than one had supposed. 

The Mission at Nanchcng provided me with such a moment. 
It was as if we had suddenly happened on a very good club of an 
unusual land. The Fathers' talk was lit by humour and com- 
prehension. One of them was ill, another lately lamed; their 
lives were in danger from the Reds', their property m danger 
from the Whites. They were m daily contact with miser)' and 
suffering in their neutest forms, and their efforts to alleviate them 
were handicapped by a heart-breaking multiplicity of obstacles. 

- They were worn out by the heat of the summer. They had few 
comforts, and we were the first strangers they had seen for months 

Yet sou would have supposed from dieir hearing that they 
were the most fortunate of men, so cheerful were they, so humor- 
ously apologetic for the limitations of their hospitality, so full of 
an umvistful curiosity about the outside world. Them were 
incongruous circumstances m which to find content, yet widi 
them you had the feeling that you were as near to true felicity 
as you would ever be. I remember diem with admiration, and 
occasionally with envy. 

They gave us an excellent dinner and a great deal of beer, and 
told us stories against themselves and against the Chinese. Like 
most Cadiolic missions in China, they were full of inside infor- 
mation, and they had much valuable news of the Communists, 
culled from refugees. When we told them how our plans for 
reaching Nanfeng were likely to be diwartcd, they flung them- 
selvcs into die intrigue with great zest, and immediately sent a 
chit round to the local general (who was a convert of dicirs) 
asking him to receive us early die next day. We went to bed 
widi the pleasant feeling that we stall had a shot in our locker. 

When it was light the next morning I went with one of the 
Fathers into their church, winch was a large rather than a beautiful 
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building Mattms were being sung. The nave was full of Chinese, 
chanting their prayers in a devout sing-song. A few of them 
were respectable citizens, but most of them were refugees in rags. 
Children stood wondering among die kneeling forms, picking 
their noses with an air of abstraction. Sunlight filtering through 
the crude stained-glass windows made lurid and luminous the 
immaculate black heads of the women 

As we strolled back to breakfast the Father remarked that 
nodung m foreigners so powerfully attracted the curiosity' of the 
Chinese as their habit of walking in step; the most eccentric be- 
haviour earned y r ou fewer stares than the carrying out of a normal 
activity m a way which could never occur to the Chinese, whose 
tripping paces are at no time synchronized 

We had breakfast, and then said good-by r e with a very real 
regret. I tried to make die Fathers accept a donation for their 
mission, but they would have none of it. I have never known 
kinder hosts, or more unforgettable hospitality'. 

From then on our intrigue svas triumphantly successful. The 
General (who of course had heard no word from the perfidious 
Mr. Chen) produced a military' pass widiout demur, and by' 
nine o’clock we were ready to take the road for Nanfeng. In 
our hearts we knew diat we should see nothing diere which we 
had not seen already; but the struggles of the last twenty-four 
hours had invested the place with a desirability', an irresistible 
lure, beside which Eldorado itself had no more than the casual 
appeal of a railway poster. It had been a pomt of honour that we' 
should reach Nanfeng; and now, with luck, we were going to 
As we waited for the crestfallen and now' genuinely' terrified 
Mr. Chen, I watched reliefs for the nth division marching into 
Nancheng. They were poor troops — little slouching men in grey 
with gigantic cart-wheel straw hats lined v'ith oiled paper, which 
acted as a protection against both sun and rain. These hats looked 
silly , but they' were both practical and cheap Most of the men 
earned umbrellas slung across their backs, and here and there in 
the column a soldier had a singing bird in a little cage. Umbrellas 
and larks on active service! How the superior West enjoys its 
laugh at the expense of the Chinese soldier! Yet nobody finds 
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it funny when an English platoon takes a gramophone into the 
front line; and a song-bird, winch is the onlv kind of potted music 
the ntli division can afford, is a lesser burden than a gramophone 
As for the umbrellas, they arc not only lighter but far cheaper 
than waterproof capes, which arc m any ease now here procurable 
in 'Central South China. The Chinese soldier is not as funny as 
he sounds. 

The column included a detachment of stretcher-bearers, which 
gave the no doubt illusory impression tiiat it meant business A 
few of the officers were mounted on Szechwan ponies, winch ate 
smaller and prettier animals than the Mongols m the North. 
There arc very few ponies in Ktangsi, this ah' avs seemed to me 
curious for the grazing looked good, and the country was suffi- 
ciently open to have made a pony a more valuable asset than m 
most parts of South China As I watched the troops march past 
I suddenly realized that I was standing outside a regimental 
armourer’s shop. The regimental armourer had taken a rifle to 
pieces and was furbishing up ns component parts on an old razor 
strop. 

At last Mr. Chen arrived, and we were off. We passed the post 
which we had visited the night before and got into country w inch 
grew steadily wilder. The road twisted along roughly parallel to 
the river, and I could not restrain myself from pointing out to 
Mr. Chen how admirably adapted to an ambush was almost 
every one of its sharp and numerous corners Mr Chen’s large 
face was disconsolate, and pale green m colour Our bus had 
been commandeered by the military, so the guards were no longer 
with us. All along the road were recently dug trenches, relies of 
a successful Communist advance towards Nanchcng a month 
ago. None of the fields was under cultivation 

Whenever we passed a military post Mr Chen would stop the 
car and question the commander about conditions further down 
tile road; lie hoped to elicit an excuse for turning back But the 
commanders, being, I think, familiar with conditions only as far , 
as their eyes could see, faded to furnish an excuse, and we went 
on. Every time we passed a peasant on the road, Mr. Chen would 
turn sharply m his seat and watch the man until he was out of sight; 
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he expected to see him go bounding up the liili-side to inform the 
Communist outposts of our passing. 

But nothing ever seems to happen to me, and vve reached Nan- 
feng safely, acknowledging with what dignity we could muster 
the salutes of an unforeseen guard of honour. Nanfeng is a small 
and verv picturesque town, split by the nver and dominated by 
an exceptionally tall pagoda. An ancient wall of great thickness 
runs round it, and its defences have been strengthened by’ a rash 
of hrdc forts. Five months before we came there Nanfeng was 
hotly besieged by the full force of the main Red Armies, under 
the redoubtable Chu Teh The garrison held out stoutly, but 
after a fortnight their ammunition was exhausted and the town 
was on the point of falling It was only saved by 7 aeroplanes winch 
flew clown from Nanchang and dropped fresh supplies of am- 
munition The year before, however, it bad been occupied for 
some time by the Reds 

The town, as we walked through it to die yamcn, bore no 
outward traces of these stormy vicissitudes. Business As Usual: 
though there was of course less business We were received with 
China’s unfailing courtesy by the magistrate, and, wise from 
experience, succeeded m forestalling lunch and arranging instead a 
visit to mihtary headquarters. Before we parted, the magistrate 
produced one of the Communist coins, minted in Shuikin, die 
capital of die Red Area; these coins, with notes bearing die bead 
of Lenm, make up a currency winch is remarkable, even in these 
inflationary days, for the paucity 7 of backing beliind it. The coir 
was a twenty-cent piece, dated 1933, and bearing die hammer and 
sickle in addition to die star which is the emblem of the Kuonun- 
tatig The magistrate (as we afterwards discovered from Li] 
made us a present of it. But Mr. Chen — alas for Harvard! — pre- 
tended that it was meant for the Governor of die Province, tc 
whom, he said, he would hand it over when we got back tc 
Nanchang, so we never saw it again. 

Afterwards, forgetting dus incident, Mr. Chen confessed in ar 
unguarded moment that he had a passion for coins, and owned ; 
collection which included an American cent for every year sinc< 
1882. 
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THE RATTLE OF MUSKETRY 

At military headquarters we drank tea. in the cool, pillared hall 
of what had once Ikcii a temple, with the officer in charge. As 
aye were talking, the telephone rang My instinct, which is some- 
times oddly infallible, told me that the message concerned us 
It did. As Mr. Chen listened to the conversation, there spread 
slowly over his lace that greenish tinge which it had as ora m the 
car; [ could guess the nature of the message 

At last the officer put doaaTi the receiver and spoke m grave 
tones to Mr. Chen. Mr. Chen, still more sepulchraily, passed 
the information on to us. 

It-did not, as a matter of fact, amount to much. A military 
post half-way betas ecu 11s and Nanchcng icportcd that firing had 
broken out along the road. It aaas thought that a Communist 
attack was developing The road might be cut at any moment 
It sounded to me like a vague, panicky rumour, probably 
released only to ensure that sve did not loiter in Nanfeng, avlicrc 
real danger svas expected to threaten soon I said that sve svould 
stick to our plan of going back to Nanchcng that evening unless 
any more specific warning avere recerved. Mr Chen licked his 
lips and fanned himself svith that emblem of die West, a boater. 
We set out to inspect the defences. 

From the turreted assails sac looked soulh-avcst towards die 
high and dcnsely-aa'ooded mountains avlnch will, I dunk, for 
many T years prove an impregnable bulwark to die mam Com- 
munist area. In diosc hills campaigning is about as difficult as it 
could be. The only communications arc narrow stone-flagged 
paths along svlucli troops must march in single file. Litde of die 
land is cultivated, and such food supplies as do exist can be stripped 
by the Communists in retreat An invading army must carry its 
own victuals widi it and — since animal transport is out of the 
question — on its own backs. All movement is perforce slow and, 
in the inevitable absence of good information about a lughly 
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mobile enemy, usually ineffective I do not think that there is in 
China to-day even the nucleus of an army capable of clearing 
the Red Areas m soudiem Kiangsi. > 

We examined the defences which had withstood so well the 
siege of last spring, and heard from the officer of the Communists 
tactics in the field. What had impressed him most was the dash 
with winch they charged — sometimes, admittedly, behind a 
screen of boys armed with spears on whom the defenders emptied 
their magazines unprofitably. They had had, he thought, about 
one hundred rounds a man; their machine guns had been well 
used, though they w 7 cre obviously short of ammunition. They 
had treated prisoners well 

The Nanfeng garrison I took to be better dian most. It was 
found by the 8th Division, and quartered mostly in forts outside 
the town , this obviated that relaxation of discipline in billets to 
which I have referred elsewhere. Moreover, the 8th Division, 
had been there, on and off, for four years; the inhabitants were 
used to diem, liked diem, and in some cases had even married 
them 

The Catholic Fathers had told us the night before that one of 
their number was still on outpost duty in Nanfeng, and our .tour 
of the walls brought us near a Christian church So we said good- 
bye to the officer, arranged to meet Mr Chen at the car in an 
hour’s time, and called on Fadier Duffy. 

Father Duffy- was a giant of a young man with red hair' and 
a disarming brogue. On seemg us, his first action was to send 
a boy to haul up several bottles of beer from the bottom of the 
well, which is the only refrigerator in the interior of Cluna. We 
talked and drank. Father Duffy, apparently unconscious of the 
fact that he already qualified as a hero and was in a fair way to 
qualify as a martyr, treated lus precarious situation m Nanfeng as 
a source of comedy only' The Reds, during their occupation or 
tlie town, had desecrated his church and damaged the mission; 
- and those of their troops who were quartered m it could clearly 
never have passed even the most elementary examination in Sani- 
tation and hygiene. Broken windows, splintered doors, and a 
thick layer of red paint over the outside of the buildings testified 
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to anti-Christian sentiments which nm have had their origin m 
• Moscow but were more likely to he rnereh a symptom of anti- 
forcignism. 

One thing tint Father Duffy told ns threw littht on a puzzling 
' question. Were there anv foreigners working in die Red Areas’ 
The best information — and it was \ers good information — 
available in Shanghai indicated that there were But hitherto die 
most diligent inquiries m Khngsi had failed to produce con- 
firmation for this theory. Almost cvcrvone we spoke to — civil 
and military' authorities, renegades and refugees — had heard of 
the foreigners: had met those who had seen them' could specify 
their number (which was generally two) and their nationality 
(which was either German or Russian, more usually die latter): 
but had not, unfortunately, actually come across diem themselves. 
From the evidence we had collected I felt convinced that there 
had been foreigners — probable two Russians — acting as advisers 
to the Communists, but that dicy had either left the Red Areas 
or eLse no longer occupied positions of importance in them 
What Father Duffy said confirmed the first of these conclusions 
— that there had once been foreigners with the Reds, and that 
they' had held sufficient power to be widely known and feared. 
When things w ere quiet in die Nanfeng district Father Duffy had 
gone out on a round of visits (‘itinerating , the Panters called 
it in Jchol) to converts in outlying villages on the fringe of the 
Communist area. No one would accompany him, so he travelled 
alone. More than once his appearance was the signal for the 
evacuation of the village; die people recognized him afar oil as a 
foreigner and at once associated him with the Communists; which 
seemed to show' that Shanghai’s information had once been 
accurate and was not wildly out of date _ . 

' Father Duffy’s company was so congenial, and his beer so coo , 
diat we were late for our appointment with Mr. Chen He was 
awaiting us in a state of profound and growing agitation, an we 
wxrc bustled into the car without delay. More brmg had been 
heard on the Nancheng Road, and Mr. Chen disliked die pros- 
peer of the drive only less dian he feared the possibility: of atig 
marooned in Nanfeng by' a Communist advance. As w c rove o , 
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there was a strong suggestion of the tumbril about our car. Mr 
Clicn was a Sydney Carton without the comfort of a Sydney 
Carton’s convictions. 

It was a beautiful evening, and the chance of an ambush lent 
the peaceful landscape a dramatic quality which it had lacked that 
morning The military posts along the road had been instructed 
to redouble their precautions on our behalf; fiom points of vantage 
round the isolated little forts sentries waved a conjectural All Clear 
with flags On the long stretches between the forts our driver 
approached the comers with unwonted caution. Even Li seemed 
subdued. 

But of course nothing happened. We got through without so 
much as a false alarm. If there had been fighting near the road, 
nobody seemed any the worse for it. Mr. Chen’s complexion 
reverted slowly to its normal hue, and we reached Nancheng in 
such good time that we were able to push straight on to Fuchow, 
where Gerald and I spent the night with the American Catholics. 

Next day, in spite of a slight contretemps when our bus was dnven 
too impetuously on board a ferry', we were back at the Grand 
Hotel de Kiangsi 
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"were, you remember, two roads running south from Nan- 
chang. Of these we hatl now explored the more easterly There 
remained the other, whose terminus — a village called Kian— was, 
like Nanfeng on the first road, the furthest stronghold of the 
government troops. We had been promised a visit to Ktan, 

But when we presented ourselves — this time at military head- 
quarters— the authorities hedged The road, they said, was uot 
good; there were various difficulties . . . Eventually it transpired 
that within the last few days the Communists had gamed pos- 
session ot a large section of the road and had burnt the bridges 
on it. Kian could be reached only, if it could be reached at all, 
by boat down the river: a journey of several days By road we 
could go no farther south than a place called Hsmkan. 

Very well, w-c said, we w'ould go to Hsmkan Headquarters 
kindly promised a car and a guide 
And what a car! Or rather, what a driver! We left Nanchang 
for die second time at dawn on the morning after w'c had returned 
to it. Myself, I can remember little of the journey to Hsmkan. 
Something in last night’s Chinese food had got under the guard 
of a normally ostrich-hkc digestion, and 1 would have welcomed 
death. The driver gave me every chance of doing so. The Hsmkan 
toad ran through low-lying country on top of a narrow em- 
bankment. The Chinese* peasant has about half as much traffic 
sense as a Buff Orpington, and peasants were for some reason 
plentiful that morning. Some of them had brought dieir w r ater- 
buffalo with diem, some a flock of geese. 

This substantial proportion of the agrarian population the 
Inver dismissed as figments of his imagination. There can be 
lttlc doubt that, in some form or other, they appeared to him, for 
ic acknowledged their existence by a savage increase of speed, 
ylicnevcr an increase of any kind was possible. He pressed his 
oot on die accelerator almost subconsciously', as lie might have 
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passed his hand across Ins brow, to banish what he took to be an 
hallucination. I think he was drunk 

We reached Hsinkan, by a miracle, with no blood on our hands, 
and still in possession of our lives In this village, which had 
lately been recaptured from tire Reds and was surrounded by 
a high stockade, we presented ourselves at the headquarters of' 
the fire brigade. Why we took tins course I never discovered; . 
we were in the charge of a rather incalculable man, and it was he 
who decided on it. ' t 

His name was Colonel Fan He was young for his rank, being 
only twenty-three, but his rise had been rapid; he had joined the 
army two years ago, and was now on the pomt of- retiring. He 
spoke excellent English, wore a smart blue uniform, and was full 
of a negative charm But diere was about him a certain vagueness 
and mconscquence, a willingness to fall in with any idea coupled 
with a complete inability to carry it out, which 'prevented him 
from being an ideal guide. After a long and desultory conversation 
with the chief of the fire brigade (who, to my infinite regret, was 
in undress uniform) Colonel Fan was persuaded to conduct us to 
military headquarters 

The commander of the garrison was from Shantung The men 
of that province might be called the Scots of China; not because 
they exemplify any of those characteristics which music hall 
tradition associates with the North British, but because they arc 
to be found in the remotest parts of China, as Scots are to. be - 
found all over the world, displaying great enterprise and great 
industry Li was from Shantung, and the number of his co- 
provincials whom he came across at every stage of our travels . 
was astonishing 

I was by this time feeling very low indeed, and the kindly 
commandant lent me his wooden bed wlule he gave the rest bf 
us lunch and the local news After lunch we drove on (the driver 
had mercifully sobered down) to his outposts a few miles farther 
down the road The country looked devastated. Houses 'were 
deserted, and some of them burnt to the ground: hardly any of- 
the fields were tilled. 

The headquarters of the outpost line were in a farm which 
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stood in .1 gro\e of ancient trees and bristled with sentries who 
handled their Thompson sub-machine guns with a terrifying 
casualncss The officer in charge gate us what information he 
could and confirmed the current theory that the road beyond 
, tliis point had been cut by tlic burning ot all the bridges a few 
days ago. He aiso gave us some pineapple out of a tin We said 
good-bvc and started back 

It was the hottest day of the journey As we sat in the car, 
waiting for Colonel Fan to conic on hoard, a thing happened for 
which I still reproach myself A little hoy appeared at the window 
of the car. He was wearing military uniform, hut lie could not 
have been more than twelve One arm was m a sling, and filthy 
bandages partially covered some very' bad sores on his legs, he 
hopped along with the help of a crutch. 

He held out Ins hand to us, and began to speak in a plaintive, 
urgent voice. His face was puckered in that disconcerting way 
which sometimes makes it hard to decide whether a child is going 
to laugh or cry’. We asked Li what lie was saying. 

It seemed that he came from farther south His family had 
been massacred by the Communists, and he had taken arms against 
them with a Nationalist division But now his commander had 
been defeated and lie himself w'as wounded. He wanted to get to 
Hankow, where his mother’s family lived. Would we give him 
a lift? 

While this was being translated the driver had given the boy a 
dollar and W’as shooing Inin away. The child began to cry' in an 
automatic, almost perfunctory’ way, it looked as if he had W'ept a 
good deal lately. 

I was at the time, what with one thing and another, not much 
more than semi-conscious. Before I was ically alive to the situation 
Colonel Fan had returned, j'umpcd into the car, and given the 
driver an order which crystallized Ins determination to have 
nothing to do with the boy. The small desperate hand w r as dis- 
lodged from the coachwork, and the car shot forward We left 
'him, crying, in the middle of the hot and empty’ road. 

In spite of, our tardy protests, Colonel Fan refused to turn back 
Our relations with lnm were thereafter somewhat strained, and in 
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Hsiukan he refused to let us photograph a prehistoric armoured car on 
the enigmatic but sufficient grounds that ‘it would not be nice . 

■ On the way back we stopped at a place called Changsliu. Our 
objective was the Catholic Mission. But the Chinese, poor pagan 
souls, had not yet learnt to differentiate between the various brands 
of Christianity, and the ‘Jesus-mcn’ to whom we were directed 
turned out to be two elderly Protestant ladies from Bavana. They 
were charming; they gave us cold water to dnnk, which sounds 
a small favour but which m the interior of China you appreciate 
very much Yes, they had heard of the Catholics; they could even' 
direct us to their Mission (it was within a bow-shot of their own). 
But they had never met die Fathers. r ! 

They had never met the Fathers. It was less of an admission 
than a boast; it was made widi a self-righteous stuff. When they 
made it, I could not help thinking that there was a lot to be said 
for Lord Melbourne’s verdict on religion; it was all right as long 
as you didnk let it mterfere with your private life. For here were 
two gallant ladies in exile relentlessly ignoring die only other white 
people they had a chance of seeing from one year’s end to the 
next. For a long time they had been neighbours; often they had 
shared a common peril, always they had shared the same discom- 
forts and the same difficulties. Yet they had never allowed them- 
selves to meet. What, I wonder, may have been the effect on the 
observant Chinese, to whom the West is for ever counselling the 
virtues of unity and co-operatione 

When we did at last find the Catholics, we were received with 
great kindness by Fadier Breuker, a nervous, bearded Dutchman. 
His hospitable impulses, for ever unexpectedly recurring, threw 
him into a state of extreme agitation. His conversation, rapid rather 
than fluent, -was conducted impartially in four languages — English, 
French, German, and Chinese; just as we had unravelled the thread 
of his discourse, he would bound to his feet with a reproachful 
exclamation and from a cupboard produce a bottle of home-brewed 
beer, or a corkscrew, or another box of matches, or a twist of 
tobacco, at the same time apologizing with tears in his eyes because 
" be had not produced them earlier. His embarrassment and mor- 
tification W'cre painful to see. 
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Difficult though he was to understand, he gave us some useful 
information. He had once spent three weeks hiding in the lulls 
‘rom the Reds, and was able to confirm at first hand what we 
had heard of their anti-matnmonni campaign, which had had 
some success with the vounger generation 

It was late when we left him, and Nanchang was still far away. 
It was not very much nearer when we had a puncture For some 
reason we found it impossible to get die spare wheel on, so the 
puncture was mended, hut as soon as the wheel was m position 
die tyre went flat again. It looked as if we should have to spend 
the night where we were, in the middle of a desolate' expanse 
of pea-nut fields 

Leaving Li and the driver to make a last assault on die spare 
wheel, Gerald and I walked on with Colonel Ian I had been 
restored, by somewhat drastic means, to health, and was ready 
.for some food, my first for twenty-four hours We walked for 
a long way in the twilight, under a cool grey sky, and cscntually 
got some tea at the hut of a man who appeared to be a gooschcrd 
on a considerable scale. 

The prospect of sleeping by the car meant cleaner lying and 
better ventilation than the Grand Hotel de Kiangsi could offer, 
and was not unw'clcomc. The prospect of sleeping on an empty’ 
stomach was another matter. Colonel Fan was not much help. 
Reluctant to admit a state of emergency' which would demand the 
use of his own initiative, lie smiled politely and pretended that 
nodiing had happened. Occasionally lie said, in a very' cheerful 
voice, ‘The gates of Nanchang will be shut by now’, or ‘It is going 
to rain, I think’. 

So we were relieved when a sudden blaze of light down the road 
showed that the headlights had been turned on This meant that 
the car was in running order again; our proximity to die Com- 
munists had made it unsafe to use the lights while she was out of 
action. In due time the car appeared, and we headed once more 
for Nanchang; superhuman exertions had managed to affix die 
spare wheel, and the driver hoped that good luck would keep it 
in position 

It did. The driver was infected with something of his pristine 
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verve, and we reached Nanchang m record time, annihilating u 
our progress only one very large dog. After some delay the hug- 
gates were opened to admit us, and by midnight Gerald and 
were asleep. Not all the noise in the world — and most of it seemec 
to be temporarily concentrated in the Grand Hotel de Kiangsi - 
could have kept us awake. 
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RAIN ON THE WINDSCREEN 

Thf. next morning was occupied by a round of farewell visits. 
By the middle of the next afternoon we were on the road again, 
going west. 

Our objectisc was Changsha, the capital of Hunan From 
Shanghai it had looked as it, m order to reach tins place, one w'ould 
have to retrace one’s steps from Nanchang to tiic Yangtsc, take a 
boat to Hankow, and thence trasel soutli to Changsha by the 
first and only completed link of the Canton-Hankow Railway. 
But in Nanchang we learnt that a cross-country journey by road 
(uncompleted) and rail (alleged) was possible It was on die first 
stage of this that we were now embarking 

We crossed die river by sampan A lot of troops were being 
ferried over to Nanchang m hulks from railhead on the opposite 
bank. They had a few mules and ponies widi diem, and one of 
the former, slipping off the narrow gangplank into the river, 
delayed the embarkation of the whole contingent for some time. 

Of our two days’ journey from Nanchang to Pmsiang on die 
borders of Kiangsi and Hunan dicrc is not much to tell. The road 
was very bad; large parts of it w'crc still under construction, and 
rivers were negotiated by ferries w'lth a lackadaisical technique. 
On die first day the country was rolling and empty, its soil a 
Devonshire red. On die second it was wilder and had a more 
obviously romantic beauty; there were big hills, thickly wooded 
and reputed to harbour tigers. We were drawing away from the 
termor)’- of die Communists, and traces of their depredations were 
rarer' now, though even here each village had its quota of little 
new forts. 

I remember only one moment distincdy. On die evemng of 
die first day we ran into a storm so violent that we had to halt 
die two cars m a darkened world for fear that they would be 
blown off the road. We took shelter in a little temple. It was 
inhabited by a minor official of the bus company and his numerous 
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family. They were charming people who pressed upon us tea and 
cakes while a neglected telephone rang, petulant ana incongruous, 
among old images with gilded, non-committal faces. 

When the worst of the storm was over we went on. It was 
still raining, diough in the west the evening sky was clean and 
yellow. Through the blurred windscreen the world lost what was 
oudandish in its shapes and colours; all that I could see was a drab 
road running on into the dusk between hills that were no longer 
specifically Chinese. I fell victim to a faint nostalgia. It was Sep- 
tember, and I diought of the familiar September things that China 
was denying me. Rain on die windscreen . . . For me that typified 
September- ram on die windscreen, dusk, a bad road between hills, 
a yellow hght in the west, die smell of wet clothes I thought of 
the road winding up from Alt a Chaorrn over Black R.ock and 
down at last to the Lodge; I imagined die harsh smell of a dead 
stag in die back of the car, and the feel of the rifle in its sodden 
case between my knees I remembered odier roads of die same 
sort and for the same reasons: die road from Sollas, winch runs 
round die north of the island back to Spomsh and which one 
travelled always wet to the waist from die snipe-bogs: and an 
earlier road on Ardnamurchan, along which die first and therefore 
memorable rabbits were brought in triumph home ... 

On these roads the wmdscreen had shown something not very 
different from what it showed me now: dark, leaping hills distorted - 
by the swimming glass. But inside the car there was a contrast, 
and for a moment, softening, I wished myself on those other 
roads, down which one jolted towards the certain expectation of 
scones, and a hot bath, and shared laughter. But nostalgia is a 
superfluous luxury' in the traveller’s equipment, and it was not so - 
very difficult to resign oneself to the anticipation of rice, and 
intermmable courtesies, and a wooden bed in an inn, with perhaps 
some compensating dash of comedy thrown in as a relish. 

Most of the comedy on this stage of our journey 7 was provided 
by Mr. Tu Mr. Tu was a dreamy, gende old man, so fragile and 
so altogether negative that I never looked at him without thinking 
of the phrase ‘You could have knocked me down with a feather . 
Feathers might have proved a very real source of danger to Mr. Tu. 
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Thong!) Mr. Chen from Harvard, reluctantly faithful, was still 
with us, Mr. Tu was in charge of the part)’. He was an official 
in the Department of Foreign Relations m the Kiangsi Provincial 
Government. When I asked him what function his department 
fulfilled, and with which foreign powers lus province might be 
said to have relations, he gave a little reedy laugh and said that it 
was difficult to explain. I dare say it was 

As far as v, e were concerned. Mi Tu v.as an obstructionist, 
and his tactics as such were highly mstrueme. Pmsiang was the 
terminus of a little railway which ran thence to Changsha, and 
it was our aim to reach it m time to catch a tram on the evening 
of the second day. With this atm Mr Tu had expressed at the 
outset die liveliest sympathy It could he done, lie said, and lie was 
going to see that it was done; foi his part, lie was only too 
anxious to make his own absence from Nanchang as short as 
possible, so the faster we travelled die better he would he pleased 

But even as lie said it lie hardened Ins heart against us. Not because 
he disliked us; noc because he wanted to involve either tis or hnnsclfm 
any unnecessary delay. But lie had a profound, probably unconscious, 
and certainly instinctive disapproval of our haste It was all wrong, 
this preoccupation with time, this undignified cross-country scramble, 
this living with an eye on die clock. It was un-Chinese It was m 
had taste. Mr. Tu proceeded to teach us a lesson 

It was a lesson for which I have an immense theoretical respect, 
diougli I find it difficult, and even impossible, to learn I know' 
it is foolish to be, even for die best of reasons, m a hurry, and 
my reasons arc seldom in the last analysis die best But a sense 
of proportion which is either hopelessly under- or hopelessly over- 
developed makes it impossible for me to take any of my own 
activities seriously; and I therefore make a point of carrying diem 
out, whenever possible, m circumstances winch give me no rime 
to think. If you undertake to do a dung agamst tune you have 
at least one opponent w'orth beating; and a victor)' in that field 
bulks, for the moment, just sufficiendy large to obscure your 
otherwise inconvenient doubts as to whether the dung was worth 
doing at all. It is a modus viveudi for which I share die just and 
profound contempt of Mr Tu and all China. 
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The tactics of Mr Tu’s delaying action were delightfully un- 
obtrusive When the car was ready to start, Mr. Tu would be ' 
found to have disappeared. If a long meal looked like ending, 

Mr Tu would make another speech If a halt was objected to, 
Mr. Tu would agree that it was inadvisable, but the halt would 
take place The process of bemg delayed was almost painless , It 
was effected by die traditional mediods. No reasons were advanced, 
no excuses given; it simply came to pass. In this respect the gentle 
and old-fashioned Mr. Tu was a great contrast to the alert and - 
modem Mr Chen, whose Western training made him fall, dis- 
mally arid without dignity, between two stools On our former 
journey to Nanfeng, Mr. Chen had been actuated by die same 
obstructionist motives, conscious and unconscious, as Mr. Tu; but 
he tried to play a Chinese game by Western rules. He allowed - 
himself to be mvolved m arguments, pinned down to statements, 
confuted out of his own mouth. Mr. Tu merely smiled, agreed, 
changed die subject, and had his way. 

So it was not until dusk on the second day that we reached 
Pinsiang The younger members of the population had not, I 
dunk, seen a foreigner before, and wc were followed everywhere 
by a large crowd of excited children. We were both very tired, 
and I had a mild fever, we wanted nothing more than a long sleep. , 
But the local Commissioner invited us to a banquet, and the laws 
of etiquette forbade refusal. Groaning, we burrowed in the ruck- 
sack for clean shirts. 

The banquet did not begin till ten o’clock, and at first only 
the extreme discomfort of our stools prevented us from going to 
sleep where we sat. It was a very good, very formal meal. There - 
were seventeen courses. We were toasted repeatedly m samshui ' 
of a more than ordinary potency. Gradually we began to wake • . 
up. By the birds’-nest soup we had the table laughing. Toasts 
became still more frequent; no heel-taps were allowed Speeches 
started when the Peking duck was served. I made five, all rather 
delirious. By the time the meal was over it was beyond question 
that we had been a big social success Two minor officials were 
under the tabic and the Commissioner had to be helped downstairs. 
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brvc hours later we hoarded the tiam. winch made off at a brisk 
Walking pace m the direction of Nanchang I seem to remember 
(the fever made my impressions of tint morning rather imprecise) 
that \vc had bidden aficctionate farewells to Mr Tu and Mr 
Chen, and that our two guards had been suitably rewarded We 
had also received, with the apathy of exhaustion, the new's that a 
station ten miles down the line had been raided by Communists 
the night before, and its garrison of six soldiers killed 

The railway from Pinsiang to Changsha is not of the best. On 
the sleepers the rails arc held in position — or something like it — 
by spikes instead of bv die more customary bolts There are two 
classes of passenger-accommodation — Goods, and Cattle; between 
these the chief difference in comfort is that Goods is open, whereas 
Cattle has a roof. In the latter class we were fortunate enough to 
secure a comer scat 

The truck was very full, and its passengers made, as always in 
China, a pattern of humanity so intricate and so seemingly well- 
established, with their babies and their bundles and dicir bowls of 
nee, that one thought of them rather as a community than as a 
carriage-full of strangers Next to me there was a woman with a 
baby. The babies who were my neighbours in public conveyances 
in China all fell into one of two categories babies who appeared 
to be dead, and babies who appeared to be dying. This one be- 
longed to the former, and preferable, category. Bc)Ond the 
woman were two soldiers, one of whom had a fiddle On the 
opposite bench their officer was sleeping, stretched out at Full 
length; when presently we crossed the border into Hunan a tough 
and well-accoutred Hunanese captain told him that he was occupy- 
ing more than his share of space and made him sit up. Tins most 
unusual occurrence was a tribute to die discipline of the Hunanese 
armies, which we afterwards discovered to be of a very high level. 

Next to the officer dicrc were three fat schoolgirls on their way 
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back to college in Changsha. They wore European dress and 
clearly belonged to rich families. At one station a special meal 
had been ordered for them m advance, and our average rate of 
progress can be gauged from die fact diat, when we started again 
with unexpected punctuality, die man who had brought die meal 
on board was able, without mishap, to leave the train half a mile 
further on, holding a tray piled high with bowls 
There were the usual quarrels, the usual gambling games, die 
usual children being sick. The soldier with the' fiddle played it 
widi excruciatmg assiduity. At every station hawkers came on 
board with fruit and tea and cakes and less obviously edible deli- 
cacies, diey generally travelled on with us as far as the next station, 
and, when unable to force their way through the crowded carriages 
or alternately when approached by the ticket-collector, would 
climb up on to the roof of the carnage and thus pass unchallenged 
up and down the train The journey lasted eight hours. 

We found that we were very tired when we reached Changsha 
It was not merely a bodily fatigue, for we had had little physical 
exertion We seemed to have petered out all round Our voices 
sounded unnatural, our speech was slow and blurred, and it re- 
quired a tremendous effort to finish our sentences. At die time I 
was annoyed at tins, and found it unaccountable But afterwards 
I realized that we had had no rest at all since we left our steamer 
at Kiukiang over a fortnight ago, and that the tempo of our progress 
had been fairly rapid. We had covered a lot of ground, in very 
hot weather, and we had been using our brains all the time. I am 
not one of those who regard all travel as intrinsically tiring; but 
we had been travelling at fairly high pressure, and when you are 
doing that you need an occasional ‘stand easy’ — a quiet evening, 
or a good dinner (not a banquet), or a long sleep. We had somehow 
missed these things; so I suppose there was some excuse for the 
dazed and fumbling condition in which we reached Changsha 
and presented ourselves at the office of the Commissioner of 
Customs, to whom I had a letter of introduction. 

The Commissioner of Customs was just what we wanted. A 
delightful, Pickwickian American in a bottle-green coat, he took 
us completely under his wing. In his house on the island where 
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a small foreign communin’ lives (Changsha was until recently a 
Treaty Port) we stayed for that night and the next. We departed 
with full stomachs and very nearly clean. 

During our one day m Changsha \\ c succeeded m interviewing 
the Governor of Hunan, General Ho Clucn. We found him at 
the University on the far side of the m cr He was about to set 
out on a picnic, at which he was entertaining, in an idsllic and 
somehow Shakespearean manner, the visiting Governor of Hupeh. 
Ho Chien’s indescribably shift) appearance is belied by Ins ex- 
cellent record during the last few years. Hunan is one of die 
best governed and most progressive provinces m China Its people 
arc sturdy and independent, and there prevails among them a 
tradition of squirearchy which is all too rare m modem China, 
where most landlords arc rich absentees living in luxurious security 
in one or odicr of the foreign concessions. Hunan is die only 
province in which I have travelled where you occasionally see 
somcdiing roughly corresponding to the English country house; 
in most other parts the big families, if they sull live m the province, 
live behind high walls in the heart of the lamer towns 

Both from Ho Chicn and from an extremely able young A D.C., 
with whom we afterwards played Corinduan bagatelle m his 
westernized villa in Changsha, we heard more of the Communists. 
Though dicy captured Changsha m 1928, they have since been 
driven out of die province; there arc, however, small isolated 
gangs still operating in the cast and the north-west, by whom an 
Italian missionary had been decapitated two days before. The 
Hunan troops (which, as I have said, arc of unusually high quality) 
wage a vigorous campaign of counter-propaganda against Red 
influence, and from each company dircc men arc selected, by 
means of an oratorical competition, to preach orthodoxy in die 
villages where they arc garrisoned. 

On September 4di we got up at five o clock, said good-bye 
to our charming host, took rickshaws to die outskirts of die city, 
and dicrc caught a bus. On a Chinese bus service it is unfortunately 
impossible to reserve scats in advance; if die tickets were sold 
overnight dicy would, I suppose, be cornered by speculators and 
* resold to the public (like the scats for a successful play m New 
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York) at a greatly increased price. The would-be passenger is 
therefore obliged to turn up m plenty of time and use his elbows 
relentlessly when the bus arrives 

After a fierce struggle we and a score of other people got seats. 
The bus service in Hunan is almost beyond reproach. We were 
thirteen hours on die road diat day, and covered the best part of 
two hundred miles The bus was ferried with the utmost expedition 
across two sizable rivers The road, though unmetalled, was well 
engmeered, kept in excellent repair, and lined with an embryo 
avenue of young trees; m England it would have passed for a good 
second class highway. At every halt tickets were religiously 
punched, so that we, who came in time to be the oldest inhabitants 
of the bus, were left eventually with the merest shred of paper 
heavily eroded with perforations. Soldiers were not allowed to' 
travel free, and one of them, who stepped out into the middle 
of the road and attempted to hold us up at the point of his um- 
brella, narrowly escaped annihilation The bus service is run by die 
provincial government; I should imagine that it makes a hand- 
some profit after paying for die maintenance of die roads. 

The hilly and well-wooded country had a prosperous air, and 
was at times exceedmgly beautiful. In the middle of the morning 
we passed Hengshan, one of the five sacred mountains of China 
and a popular terminus for pilgrim traffic; all save its lower slop'es 
were hidden by mist Still, we had a good day’s run. The passengers 
were packed like sardines, but as long as the bus was in motion 
the heat was not uncomfortable. The seating accommodation of a 
Chinese bus does not, however, cater for the long-legged foreigner, 
who finds that his hard seat, so inconveniendy close to the one in 
front of it, is something of a Litde Ease. His height is also a dis- 
advantage, gready increasing the risk of concussion when the 
vehicle passes at full speed over die not infrequent irregularities of 
the road. 

In die early afternoon we reached a ktde town called Hengchow, 
where we had to change buses While we were eating a bowl of 
sweet gruel bought from an old, surprised man who I think regarded 
us as some kind of vision or hallucination, we were intrigued to 
discover that this time we were not the only foreign passengers. 
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An American lady in pince-nez hatl mysteriously appeared She 
was amorphous and silver-haired, and wore an expression of the 
utmost benignity. Siic was returning to her mission, down the 
road at Chcnchow, and when she heard that that was where we 
meant to spend the night she kindly but rashly offered to put us up. 

Partly owing to a puncture, we did not retch Chcnchow until 
long after it was dark. The missionary was surprised to find that 
no one had conic to meet her. We got a earner for the party s 
luggage and set off to walk to the mission, winch was a nulc away 
. on the outskirts of the town. When we reached it the ladys 
, surprise increased. The gates of the compound were locked and 
-no lights w'erc showing. Our unwot thy hopes of a sensational 
■ explanation w r crc dashed by her theory that her companion in the 
mission, a much younger English lady, was probably staying at 
tile girls’ school. 

We set to work to storm the mission, and eventually managed 

> to effect an entry. A mcsscngei was sent to die school, and pre- 
. scntly returned with die second missionary, a young woman with 

a fine face, dark, rather haunted eyes, and terribly nervous hands 
The two of them showed us the greatest kindness At dinner it 
was amusing to watch Li, shy but alert, keeping an anxious eye 
on our technique widi the cudcry and surreptitiously copying it. 

' He had been for so long our mentor m matters of etiquette t tat 
it gave us a strange feeling of superiority to have die position for 

> once reversed. We slept m a deserted and unfurnished house m the 
mission compound, which had been despoiled and gutted by t le 

Reds in 1928 * , 

At dawn we were off again. O11 our way to die station we visits' 
a temple which contains a famous portrait of Confucius ie 
temple was a splendid though a desolate place, on whose crac tc 
steps fantastic dragons sprawled among die w’ccds. On t ie wa s 
there were exquisite carvings m relief The place was deserte save 
for a family of peasants who acted — nominally — as enreta xrs 
'We found at last the portrait of Confucius It was delicately cut 
upon a seven-foot slab of dark grey stone. The sage stare a u 
with inexpressive eyes. At his feet, on a pile of straw, ay a 1 
soldier in a ragged uniform. His face was grotesquely swollen. 
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Dark brown matter issued from his ear. It was clear that lie had 
not long to live The scene was perhaps allegorical 

We fetched the soldier some water and commended him ‘to 
Confucius and the caretakers. There was notliing else to do. 

At the bus station we found that our impulsive vehicle had left 
earlv with a full complement of passengers That was our first 
and last stroke of bad luck, and it mattered very little, for at noon 
we caught another. 

It was such a bus as I hope never to meet again. Wc were 
hardly inside it when it dashed away and passed murderously 
through the htdc village, roarmg. Its body was of an even more 
cumbrous and top-heavy design than usual, and so full of pas-, 
sengers that we could hardly breathe. -Yet it gadded down the 
nvistmg mountain road like a dung possessed. It seemed as if our 
stripling driver had constituted himself president of a suicide club, 
with ms thirty passengers as members: life members. For him 
chasms were a challenge, comers a spur, and he appeared to cherish 
a belief, analogous to, but stronger than, that held by our chauffeur 
on the Hsinkan road, diat all water-buffaloes are a form of mirage, 
dissolving when approached. • 

Worst of all, he was not a good driver. He was rank bad. 
His cornering v r as contemptuous but inept, and as he flashed 
between the low stone parapets of narrow badges it svas hard to 
tell w'hedier he was desirous or oblivious of the dned-up river bed 
far below them. Usually I am imperturbable in a car; conceit, 
not courage, supplies a reassuring though baseless conviction that 
I am not meat for a coroner’s inquest, that it W’ill not he me this 
time. But m diat bus I was terrified. 

We covered forty miles m just over sixty' minutes, and then, 
thank God, the road ended Its next link was soil under construction 
We took, with alacrity, to our feet. 
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From Nichang, the place where the road ended, we faced the 
welcome prospect, after all thew sedentary days, of a fourtecn- 
miic walk over the hills; this would bring us to a little village 
across the Kwantung frontier, whence we should get a sampan 
down the Pci River for the last stage but one of our journey to 
Canton. It was still only the middle of the day, so we set about 
hiring carriers for our luggage, from which, for fear that it would 
be searched at the provincial frontier, we extracted and concealed 
about our persons a remarkable collection of Communist pro- 
paganda, given us, together with some Red seals and banners, 
by the authorities m ICiangsi. We did not want our political 
sympathies to he misinterpreted 
Carriers were harder to lure than usual On die day before a 

a of three merchants had been stopped, robbed, and beaten 
uidits on the path which we were to follow, and die coolies 
put a higher commercial value on their qualms dian Li considered 
reasonable. I don’t know what it is about me, but there seems to 
exist — I have remarked on this before — between me and the cri- 
minal classes in the Far East some queer and constant time-lag 
Jam to-morrow, j'am yesterday, but never jam to-day. Just up the 
road, a little way down the line, the day after or the day before I 
pass that way, the worst happens. The day I am dierc is a dies non. 

And so it was on this occasion. We came at last to terms with 
earners, and paid them half their wages m advance to leave with 
dicir wives, to soften the blow of a potential bereavement. Two 
young Chinese students, bound for Canton, joined our party on 
die dieory that there is safety in numbers, and we set out from 
the village at a good round pace. The path we travelled was an 
ancient one, being flagged and for part of its length lined with an 
avenue of fire. All through die afternoon we walked, following 
the path over die curious and savage lulls and down into gullies 
from, whose solid walls of rock die heat of die sun leapt out at 

*27 
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us The countrv was extraordinarily beautiful. All the hills in - 
China — at least all the hills that I have seen — have an. oddly 
artificial look They rise suddenly and take quaint shapes; they 
never sprawl They are exactly as they are portrayed in Chinese 
art, they seem to have been enlarged from a delicate and fanciful 
immature, with complete success It is a mannered landscape, ( 
and it has great charm. 

Occasionally we halted to drink tea and rest the carriers. With ; 
their tottering yet indefatigable gait, they set a rapid pace. Our 
two Chinese fellow-travellers, so shght, so reedy in appearance,^ 
padded happily along, farming themselves with their straw hats 
and seeming not to feel at all the effects of a march of which, from ; 
from one glance at dieir physique, you would have judged them 
wholly incapable When the path went up or down a hill, the 
flags became steps; of tins form of highway the only criticism * 
possible is diat you must watch your feet too much, thereby 
missing things which arc beautiful or strange in the countryside 
around you. 

There were no bandits; there was not even a frontier post. 
Only one incident enlivened our journey. We reached a point 
where the padi crossed the last, half-constructed lap of die motor 
road down which we had been whirled that morning.. Here it 
ran in a cutting made in die flank of a steep hill. Coolies were 
working in the cutting, and there were more coolies far up the 
hill-side above it. The bed of the cutting was full of huge boulders- 
which were to form the foundations of the road 

Over diesc boulders we picked our way widi some difficulty, 
jumping from one to die other like the most maladroit of goats , 
In die middle of them I stopped, poised on a pinnacle, to take a_ 
photograph. The others went on ahead. 

Suddenly I heard shouts, followed by the dull sound of an 
explosion from the lull-side above me. Looking up, I found diat ' 
I was now alone m the cutting. The smoke of a blasting charge 
floated out against the blue sky, and a large, a really enormous 
rock was bounding savagely down the hill . 

I had no doubts as to where it was going to land. It was going 
to land on me. This opinion was shared by the men who had 
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released it, a wildly gesticulating fresco of manikins two hundred 
yards above me. I made a prodigious leap from my rock to die 
next. The galloping boulder, which now looked to me about die 
size of the Isle of Wight, scored one of its increasingly rare con- 
tacts with die hill-side, kicked up a cloud of dust, and slightly 
changed its direction It was still coining straight for me. 

The prospect of a game, however short, of catch-as-catch-can 
between me and enlarge segment of South China clearly appealed 
to die spectators but left 111c cold. I decided that, if one had to be 
squashed, it was better to make, figuratively speaking, no bones 
about it. I descended, with all possible dignity, into a cranny 
between two boulders and shut my eyes. 

Widi a sound to which the Fall of the House of Ussher was as 
die dropping of a pm, die mass of rock landed among die boulders 
ten feet away and lay, miraculously, dead It hardly splintered at 
all, and none of the splinters came my way We continued our 
journey. 

The only other dung worth relating about that walk was a 
coincidence, trivial but striking. I had been telling Gerald, as we 
went along, about a journey which I had undertaken the year 
before, as one of an expedition which had pursued a ludicrous 
course across the Central Plateau of Brazil in search of the legendary 
Colonel Fawcett. We were discussing die strange immortality of die 
lost explorer — hosv after eight years one was still continually 
coming across references to him. Suddenly Gerald stooped and 
picked up a scrap of newspaper. It was printed m English. The 
only complete paragraph on it announced the return, empty- 
handed, of yet another American cxpcdiuon from the jungles of 
Matto Grosso; aldiough defeated, dicy were still convinced, die 
newspaper said, that Fawcett v\ as alive. 

Gerald and I pointed out to each other what a small place the 
world was. It is always better to observe the rites 

Presently we climbed the last pass Below us lay the village 
of Pjngshek, squeezed m between the foodnlls and die river, and 
pricked by three little white forts which stood on knolls. among 
the huddled houses The river wound away southward dirough 
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a valley embossed with shaggy and fantastic rocks, hundreds of * 
feet high., beyond it was a great climbing wall of mountains, remote 
and insubstantial m the evening light. The sun was setting behind 
us; as we went down towards the village the shadows on the 1 
eastern slopes were cool. ’ 

The village inn was not a very good one. Li, for whom the 
linguistic problem now loomed larger with every step we took, ' 
was at sea with die local dialect, the feeling that he was losing 
face widi us, and perhaps being swindled by die inhabitants, 
made him very unhappy. ‘South man not good’, he muttered, | 
and shook his head in a disconsolate way. His disgust was increased . 
when the local soldiery came to examine our passports. Having 
seen few if any foreigners before, they took us for Japanese and • 
made an outcry They were soothed only after an impassioned 
speech by the student from Canton, whose ethnology was pro- 
videntially more advanced than theirs. 

We got a room opening on to the stone roof of die inn, on 
which I slept under an enormous moon; die small white forts 
stood up out of a nacreous haze which ’hung low above the river 
and shone as if they had been made of silver Although the local 
wine was good, the dinner was the worst of die journey — so bad, 
indeed, that it took me half a minute’s mastication to discover 
diat a morsel, selected widi chopsticks in an uncertain light, was 
in fact the left claw of a chicken. At this we lodged a complaint 
and the proprietress, a woman of spirit, beat her cook over die head 
with a stool. The dish was sent down again to the kitchen. On 
its return it was found to contain, among other dungs, the chicken’s 
beak. After that we gave it up. 

At dawn the next morning we went down to the river, where 
the sampan which we had chartered the night before was beached 
with many others on the mud. High above us (the river was low) 
men and women were cleaning dieir teeth and performing other 
tasks associated with reveille from the jutting windows of wooden 
houses on the waterfront. Our crew brought eggs and vegetables 
and little shreds of pork to the sampan, where in die tunnel- 
shaped cabin of matting rice was already cooking in a big black pot. 

Only the distant peaks were warmed by sunlight as we pushed 



off from die foreshore, on which scavenging curs with hostile 
eyes moved slowly, stiff from sleep. A man lying on the bows of 
the boat next to ours awoke and lay staring at us, too amazed to 
blink. His face was full of apprehension and perplexity, for he 
had come from oblivion straight to a world m winch two giants 
of an unorthodox colour monopolized Ins field of vision He was 
still stanng as we dropped downstream. 

•The water came from the mountains and was swift and green, 
nor die drab yellow of the rivers of the plains In the bows our 
three rowfcrs, standing, plied their long thin-bladed oars The 
master of the boat managed the ponderous twenty-foot steering 
oar winch trailed behind us limply He had a crafty but un- 
interesting face. We made a little deck of loose planks m the stem, 
and the student from Canton, treading first on 011c, dicn on the 
odicr of die projecting ends, fell twice, with fearful force, into 
the bilge. 

A litde mist still drifted on the surface of the water, the bluer 
smoke of the village we had left behind us hung above it m a series 
of half-formulated tiers The beauty of the river increased as we 
descended. Great pinnacles of rock, as high as a lull and oddly 
tufted with vegetation, rose about die river bed; the summit of 
one of them, by a freak, had the exact outline of a monstrous 
camel, kneeling 

We were the first boat away from Pmgshek, but odiers were 
following us, a leisurely, equidistant procession which die straight 
stretches of the current’s course revealed. Soon we began to pass 
boats coming up stream The men poling them put the crutch 
of die pole m die hollow between neck and shoulder, dien, bending 
almost double, ran down die broad gunwales of die boat widi a 
great shouting song. In passages where die current was swift, die 
boat was hauled by trackers who, strauung at a long rope, cried m 
shrill chorus as dicy stumbled along die shore. Ever)' boat, how- 
ever full of cargo, was also die home of a family; only die poultry, 
the animals, and the smallest babies played no part m die day s 
work of poling, steering, cooking, and washing clothes Each 
sampan reflected, m cross-section, the peasant’s unrenutting 
struggle for existence. 
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In die middle of the morning we came to a place where the 
river had to pass through a high range of mountains. Here was 
the head of the Gorges, and from now on there would be an element 
of danger m the journey, though only a small one. Within sound 
of the rapids a little temple was perched on a cliff, looking down- 1 
scream over die wlute and leaping waters We landed and climbed 
to it up a flight of steps. In obscurity', before a rank of gods full 
of that pantomimic fury which seems so often to be the hall-mark 
of divinity m China, our crew offered prayers for a safe run, lit 
joss-sticks, and let off crackers. The dark temple was pungent 
with smoke and incense Outside, in the sunlight', a long diagonal 
of bent, half-naked trackers stamped a formal design across the 
wide steps which led downwards to the river. Slowly', with cries, 1 
their straw sandals slipping on the stone, they hauled a sampan 
up the rapids by' a rope tied to her mast-head. As she reached 
clear water at the top they broke into a trot and disappeared round 
a bend in the rocky tow-path, chanting a triumphant sing-song 
Wc went back to our boat 

In the Gorges there were nearly fifty' separate rapids. They 
did not look very bad, and they were not as bad as they looked. 
With memories of another river in another country, where twelve 
months ago these things had been encountered on a grander scale . 
and under less expert guidance, I watched the local technique 
with interest The steering was as much from the hows as from 
the stem, and with the long beam which w'as tile forward tiller 
a certain amount of rather inartistic prodding and fendmg off was 
done. The river, though low, ran fast, and we felt as if we were 
travelling like the wind as we plunged down the steep, broken 
chutes between the rocks We struck several times, hut always 
with impunity; the flat and rather flexible bottom of the sampan 
slid easily over obstacles which seemed to have been worn smooth 
by the passage of her unnumbered sister ships. The worst that 
happened to us was to lose our lunch, which was upset by a colli- 
sion that felt as if it must have split the boat; as the meal consisted 
only of a thin soup made of rice and some imponderable kind of 
cucumber, this was no great misfortune. 

All through the afternoon we were carried swiftly down the ' 
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Gorges. The hills, tall and Tyrolean, now rose more closely on 
either side of our winding course. We were m a narrow corridor, 
roofed by tire blue sky. In between the rapids we hoisted a patched 
rectangular sail; the crew whistled fervently, and with an air of 
concentration, for a breeze, so that I wondcicd on which side of 
the world that superstition was bom The eastern bank, far above 
us, was scarred with cuttings, and hordes of nn.11, clinging to the 
steep face like flics, were at work on the railway which will one 
day (perhaps in five years, if all goes very well) link Canton with 
Hankow and thus with Peking. We did our best to' rejoice at 
these symptoms of progress towards the great and desirable goal 
of mechanization; but it was not without a certain reactionary glee 
that we learnt of the existence of a spirit to whom they were 
anathema. This spirit — a kind of unicorn, according to the 
boatmen, who pointed out to 11s die crag m wluch lie lived — was 
doing his best to hold the pass against the forces of civilization, 
and had on one occasion gone so far as to overwhelm a hundred 
labourers with an avalanche. The final issue of die struggle, di- 
scerned to think, was still in doubt; but it was clear that they did 
not regard the unicorn as being engaged in a forlorn hope 

At last we left the rapids and came out into a plain We passed 
a fisherman; in ins little boat sat twenty fishing cormorants, and 
,at every lurch of it they hunched their wings in protest widi a 
comical unanimity. (Is there perhaps always somedung comical 
about unanimity?) The lulls behind us were black agamst a 
yellow sky, and, where die river wound, tall grey sails stalked 
through the silent fields like ghosts Through a land from winch 
die colour was being drained we moved slowly and m silence 
towards the fights of a village. 

That was almost the last stage of the journey, and the best 

. The sampan was beached on a foreshore above which electric 
fight shone fiercely m many of the windows; we were getting 
back to what the parvenu West understands by civilization. Men 
widi flaslihglits and a peremptory manner came on board and 
searched the boat for opium. We dined on shore, but slept in 
the open air on the unaccommodating boards of the sampan 
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The village, which was called Lokchong, was railhead. >There 
were, however, no trains, and the next morning, after a long, hot 
wait, we bumped over an inferior road in a bus to Shuichow. 
This, our last bus-ndc, was enlivened by the Chinese lady next 
to me, who was inordinately sick. 

At Shuichow there were trams, but only in the early morning.' 
e had to wait a day. In Kwantung the rights of women seem 
to e regarded as mconsiderable. The carriers at the bus terminus 
were a female, and our luggage was carried a mile under a blazing - 
sun y two ladies, one not a day under seventy, tile-other much 
younger but pregnant Neidier of them turned a hair. 

line tow was brisk and up to date; the local garrison were 
the best disciplined troops we had seen since Nanking. In the after- ■ 
noon we were surprised, while badiing naked m the river, by a ’ 
mixed party of foreign missionaries Apart firom this shamefbl , 
incident, our stay was uneventful. .. 

a ^ ter a five-hour train journey which seemed luxury to 
j u mig t not have appealed to anyone lacking our fund of 
^ compansons, we reached Canton. Wc .were thinner, 
u b if’ mUC ^ fi lrtlcr > but only about twenty pounds poorer 

bad started out, nearly a mondi ago. The route - 
- 1 0 , owc ^ r ’as not, I believe, been previously covered . 

it should have b 1 ^° rel ® ner ’ nor B '•here any eartlily reason why 
Still, it is a good journey. 
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Of the various excuses which may be advanced for writing about 
somctlung of which one knows very little, none is valid when 
the subject has been adequately covered by competent authorities. 
I shall therefore pass rapidly over Canton and Hong Kong, each 
of which I was visiting for the second time, but in neither of which 
I spcnc more than two days. 

Shanghai is not Chinese; Canton is. Canton’s aura of modernity 
has therefore more significance than Shanghai’s Her Bund boasts 
no palisade of sky-scrapers; but through tile ancient huddle of 
her houses broad new streets have been driven, aircraft arc inter- 
mittently busy in the sky, and the troops are well equipped and 
know their drill There is something a httle crude and flashy 
about Canton; but she is truer to twentieth-century urban China 
than Shanghai, just as Chicago is truer to America than cosmo- 
politan New York. 

Hong Kong is at once portentous and provincial. The Peak 
and the harbour arc superb; but the chief charm of the place — 
especially for the traveller who comes to it from the interior— is 
its atmosphere of dependability. Justice, punctuality, sanitation — 
all those civic virtues which m Cluna one misses consciously or 
subconsciously, according to one’s nature — here suddenly shine 
forth. One is somehow stirred by the reappearance of a sixpenny 
bit, and the sight of Morns Cowleys m large numbers is infinitely 
reassuring. Cans Ronianus sum . . . Pax Britamiica . . 

At the time of our visit a controversy, magnificently appropriate 
to the Outposts of Empire, was raging in the local papers over die 
film Cavalcade. The Governor and the Mite of the Colony had 
been invited to a special premiere: and the rest of the audience had 
been charged exorbitant prices for the privilege of attending the 
film m such distinguished company. That pure, exhilarating 
breath of snobbery was as good as a sight of Dover cliffs; the Old 
Country seemed very near. 
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Like most of those who live by their wits, I have occupied in , 
a brief career a large, I suppose a discreditably large variety of 
positions. In all of them I have seemed to myself somewhat in- - 
congruously cast, but in none more so than in that 'which 1 now , 
found myself sharing with Gerald. We had become — or at any 
rate we had no difficulty in passing ourselves off as — the Greatest 
Living Authorities on a subject. Our information about the Com- 
munist areas, though far from comprehensive, was exclusive and, 

I honestly believe, the best obtainable by foreigners; the fact 
that no foreigners had bothered to obtain it before gave it, an 
artificial importance. It was eagerly solicited by the authorities in 
Hong Kong and, later, in Shanghai, and we divulged- it readily, 
suppressing — on my part — an uneasy feeling that we were in 
some indefinable way rank impostors. 

From Hong Kong we took ship to Shanghai. We took it, as a 
matter of fact, rather prematurely, for the typhoon signals went , 
up as soon as we were on board, and for two days we were storm- , 
bound while wails of rain marched up the harbour against die* 
Peak. But at last die typhoon drew away, and we steamed slowly 
up the China coast, reading with an assiduity worthy of a better 
cause the ship’s small library of detective novels. 

Whenever people tell me how passionately they desire to Get 
Away From It All, I dunk I know what is in their mind’s -eye- 
They see themselves riding off uito die sunset, or paddling a canoe 
down the silver wake of the moon, or very slowly (but ecstatically) 
stretching dieir arms on die edge of a huge precipice; they see 
themselves, in fact, in terms of the silent film. They imagine 
some vast solitude widi a healthy climate, where no telephones 
ring and no maids give notice, where there are no income-tax 
returns and incidentally no insects: where die Simple Life is possible. 

Such an Arden, though it may exist, would not, I fear, be as 
they like it. But where they make their gravest error is in supposing, 
as dramatists and film-directors have licence to suppose, that-the 
- process of Getting Away From It All has a climax, that there 
comes a sharp, sweet moment when the escaper consciously relishes 
the full flavour of escape. In my experience no such moment 
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exists. We do not, to-day, cue loose. We wriggle out of one 
complicated existence like a snake sloughing its skin, and by the 
time we have wriggled into the next it has become complicated 
too. The raptures, die first flush of flight, wither mifclt as we 
say our farewells, and catch our tram and then our boat, and wire 
back some instructions that we forgot to leave behind, and fmd 
-that we have lost our certificate of vaccination. The old life overlaps 
what should have been die most exhilarating moments of the new; 
the first stage on the golden road to Samarkand has no enchantment 
for the man who is doubtful whether they packed his evening shoes. 

So Getting Away From It All is not such a vivid and delightful 
experience as it sounds on paper or looks on the screen. Getting 
Back To It All, on die odicr hand, can he Particularly in its pre- 
liminary stages; one’s actual return is almost always anti-climax. 
But sometimes there comes a moment when the traveller, who 
has for weeks or months seen himself only as a puny and irrelevant 
alien crawling laboriously across a country m which lie has no 
roots and no background, suddenly rc-cncountcrs his other self, 
a relatively solid and considerable figure, with a sure stake m another 
kind of life and a place m the minds of certain people My last 
memory' of China is of such a moment 

It was die evening after we landed at Shanghai, where mv 
headquarters were with Tony, who fully deserved Ins reputation 
as die best host in China. Tony’s houseboat chugged sofdy up 
die river, against a gentle current. The ripples slapped her bows 
widi a hasty, deprecating sound On the deck above our heads 
chains rattled, and die dog-coohc spoke m a low voice to die 
setter and the two spaniels. From the galley came the smell of 
cookuig.. The cabin was full of a seasonable litter of cartridge 
bags and guns and old coats Occasionally the lights of a junk 
going downstream passed svvifdy from one small window to the 
next. Our legs were sore from die stubble which scratches your 
legs as you wade after snipe in the thick black mud of the paddy’ 
fields We were plcasandy tired. 

■ I lay on a bunk and read my mad. Two mondis ago my first 
book, a facetious story' of South American travel, had been pub- 
lished m London, and now I learnt for die first time that it was a ' 
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success A slieat' of reviews produced m me a feeling, not at all 
of elation, but rather of embarrassment Nicolson, Lynd, Squire, 
Pnesdey — the giants of contemporary criticism, men whom I had 
hitherto held m considerable respect — praised tills book to the 
skies A cable summoned me to New York, where it had been 
chosen Book of the Month ‘Which month 5 ’ I wondered. But 
more I wondered ‘Why 5 ’ 

Soil, here was a copy of the book itself Clamped between 
tasteful covers and approached with a fiesh mind, perhaps it would 
justify the giants and reveal unsuspected virtues I read it It 
revealed notlung of die sort. But I have a dicory that a young 
man should put himself as frequendy as possible m situations 
where the maximum number of comic things arc liable to happen 
to him, and it was apparent from the rest "of my mail that the 
position of a successful audior, however little lie deserves his 
success, has its compensations. Of many charming letters from 
readers I remember most vividly one from a gendeman in Golders 
Green He and I, he said, were m most respects kindred spirits 
(‘I can see myself peeping out from many of your whimsies’). 
That being so, he could not understand how I could bring myself 
to chronicle — nay, even to take part m — die slaughter of alligators, 
‘many of diem taken unawares, too’. Had I never put myself ni 
an alligator’s place; he asked 

Next momuig Tony and I sat on a bank, scraping the mud 
off our bare legs and waiting for a sampan to take us- back to the 
houseboat for breakfast. Our pockets were full of snipe,' and we 
were pleased with ourselves for having shot well. I was sailing for 
England in a few days. 

A pale sunlight lay on the paddy fields. In some of them die 
rice had been cut and lay m swathes on the thin layer of water 
which covered the mud; in the odiers men and women were 
working -with scythes The country was dead flat As far, as you 
could see there was nothing but dykes and fields, fields and dykes, 
with here and there a clump of dark trees round a tomb, or the 
ribbed sails of a junk moving stiffly down some unseen waterway, 
or a magpie flying slowly. A smgle tall pagoda stood up in the 
distance. . 
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On tins huge, green, unlovable chess-board the workers were 
small blue automata. The mud hid their legs to the knee, and 
when they stooped they had the blind, shapeless look of parasites 
You felt that if the world were o\ ertumed — if die landscape 
before you were suddenly tilted sideways — they would stall be 
clinging to it: still working inch by inch m their appointed squares: 
still working while the pagoda fell, and the magpie flew ofl into 
space, and our houseboat with its Union Jack was swept away 
still working until the earth, their sole, most grudging ally, flawed 
and disintegrated beneath them. 

There would not be an end of China till the last of them was 
dislodged. 
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JAPAN TO MANHATTAN 

1 was under contract to be back in England by November ist, but I 
had hoped to stay long enough m Japan at least to 'be able to say 
that I had been there. 

This hope was not fulfilled I went down with fever in Shanghai, 
and the few days that I had set aside for Japan became at last so few 
that they might just as well have been none. I have vague memories 
of the Inland Sea, where even the wildest cliffs, the -woodiest 
headlands, seemed pretty, unintimidating parts of a Formal pattern. 
1 remember still more vaguely (for now the obscurantist fever had 
returned) a drab, progressive Kobe and a Kyoto where the numerous 
temples were so well-kempt, the personally conducted pilgrims so 
seemly and appreciative, that it was as if the gods were holdmg a 
garden part}'. It -felt a very long time since I had seen a Chinese 
soldier paring his toe-nails with an executioner’s sword m the 
courts of die Temple of Heaven. Then diere was a long tram 
journey dirough a neat and somehow suburban country, where 
everything seemed admirable and nothing more or less than 
admirable And so at last to Tokyo. 

But men have written of Tokyo who stayed in that city for 
longer than I did, and had lower temperatures 'while they stayed. 
So I shall say nothing of it, except diat I was treated with great 
kmdncss diere, and that m the Zoo they have a fascinating seal. 
For once, a two days’ stay does not seem to me sufficient basn 
for a page of superficialities 

- From Tokyo I went to Yokohama, there to board once more the 
liner I had left at Kobe. As she drew away slowly from die dock, 
a fusilade of paper streamers broke out between ship and shore, 
uniting the departing to the seers-ofi by a gay, doomed, palpitating 
bridge. It is a charming Japanese custom. In England, and perhaps 
In all Western countries, coloured paper comes into our national 
life only on the heels of champagne, at an hour when that over- 
rated wine has become either flat or forbidden. It is revelry’s 
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last fling. Sated or thwarted as the case may be, the guests at a 

E la night are maddened into a prolongation of their orgy by the 
,’ish distribution of coloured paper Paper hats are well enough; 
as masks once lent glamour to die least alluring face, so paper 
hats endow die staidcst widi a touch of the bacchanalian But it 
is paper streamers that make die pace Those small, compact, 
and — in a skilful hand — extremely d cadis missiles tcinpt as 
irresistibly as snowballs: indeed, more so, for they arc both licit 
and ready-made. 

Those who would never dream of enlisting in the rank and 
flic of revelry leap at the chance ot being snipers in the cause, for 
die real secret of the streamer’s power is that it seems, at first glance, 
to offer an outlet for the aoti-social instincts. The- bored and the 
jealous, die dyspeptic and the disapproving — all, finding a streamer 
or two beside their plate, arc trapped without knowing it Sec 
diat fat chap widi the pretty girl! the) hiss, setting their teeth, 
drawing back their arm, scowling - and — plix-s-s-s-s-s-s-t — a pink 
parabola darts out across the turmoil to become, willy mlly, 
yet another ray in the artificial sunlight of mass hilantv 
The Manchurian bandit' believes that bits of coloured paper 
can protect him against death The Englishman has come to accept 
diem as a guarantee against boredom Coloured paper is a kind 
of drug, a supplementary drug, brought into play, not to create, 
but to sustain die effect of other drugs It will not admmistci the 
coup dc grace to the repressions, but it will numb them for a htdc 
longer. ‘Wine, Women, and Song’ may have been all verv well 
once; to-day die recipe would be incomplete without coloured 
paper. 

• If I knew a htdc more of Japan, I dare say that I should point 
to die contrast between the English and the Japanese attitude to 
paper streamers as typifying the difference between our national 
characters. We use diem to stimulate die trivial emotions on 
occasions of no consequence The Japanese use them when they 
arc sccmg people off. 

They arc an island race, and have an affectionate nature; partings 
are liable to mean a lot. Yet every ship leaves under a barrage of 
bright streamers, gallant decorations to the proud fagade of stoicism. 
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It may be that one who knew what he was talking about could 1 > 
draw profound psychological deductions from tills custom. I . 
cannot say Perhaps its significance is not to be sought in the recesses 
of tlie national character. Perhaps it is simply that an extremely 
practical race has discovered that it is easier to conceal emotion 
if you give yourself sometliing to do — that he or she who stands - . 
and waves a foolish and forlorn handkerchief is more likely to 
break down than the person whose valedictory gestures are those ^ 
of a competitor at a coco-nut shy. But I doubt if the truth' is as 
banal as all diat 

The band played. The sun shone The liner shd ponderously 
away. One by one die long dun ribbons of paper broke unob- 
trusively, till at last diere were only three, then two, then one— ' 
a frail, protracted, primrose-coloured link with the land. Then • 
that too parted in die middle. The two ends fluttered down- 
wards and away from each odicr into the sea, the band stopped 
playmg, and die voyage began. 

I will not bore you with a description of die voyage; indeed, 
there was nodiing to describe After three or four days I recovered 
from my fever and came on deck to find diat die ship was almost 
empty Not so empty, however, as an equally gigantic American 
liner which pursued us across die Pacific and could sometimes 
be seen squatting portentously on the horizon, almost abreast 
In dus floating caravanserai there was only one first class passenger. 

I met him later m America. He was an American naval officer 
coming home on leave after three years on the Yangtse station 
He told me that he had looked forward for mondis to die voyage 
home — the new faces, the pretty girls, bridge, dancing, deck 
tennis ... 

At last, incredibly, after rune days, it was the last night of die 
voyage. As I was packing I came across a letter. It was one of 
those long letters torn an old friend no longer resident in England 
which one carries about for months on end, hoping one day to 
find the time and the mood to answer it as fully and wittily as it 
deserves; it was, in fact, one of those letters that are never answered 
, But the address at the top was Tacoma, and Tacoma, surely, • 
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was near Seattle, at here to-morrow 1 must catch a tram for New 
York? A map confirmed my memory. 1 wirelessed to mj fnend 
at Tacoma: ‘Meet me largest hotel Seattle six o’clock to-morrow.’ 

He did. The meeting is a delightful memory, if radier con- 
fused. There were four hours before m\ tram left, and we had 
not seen each other for four scars. Brest stci and lus wife produced 
a bottle of whisky and a bottle of brand), and ssc embarked on 
one of those conversations which arc so rich in material that they 
defeat their own purpose and no one succeeds in imparting or 
assimilating any information at all. The histones of our lives were 
interrupted at ever}* turn by reminiscence, and reminiscence by the 
history of our lncs. All three talked simultaneously and without 
drawing breath. The delights of reunion made the hours pass 
swiftly. 

Too swiftly. 

The North Coast Limited thundered dirough the night. At 
least, I suppose she did. I was not dicrc. I had missed her by 
five minutes. 

We lost no dine. We galloped down die plntfonn, bounded 
into a taxi, and made for the next station It was twenty-five 
miles away: ‘over the hills’, as a porter said, with a fine inelo- 
dramatic wave of his arm. If I missed this trans-continental ex- 
press I would miss ,my boat and my luggage m Montreal, and 
all my plans for the immediate future would fall to the ground. 
It was an extremely exciting drive 

Brewster taunted, I flattered, the driver, the mixture worked 
well.' The streets of Scatdc streamed past. Traffic lights found us 
colour blind. The speedometer registered seventy. And you call 
this a car!’ growled Brewster. The speedometer registered seventy - 
four. ... 

On die outskirts of the town we ran into fog. The driver main- 
tained his speed The taxi corkscrewed murderously from one 
side to die other of a wide and seemingly endless road. A man 
can stand only a certain amount of praise, only a certain amount 
of abuse. Except at the traffic-lights, our driver was seeing re . 

We intercepted the train with thirty seconds to spare at a level 
crossing. A bell clanged, steam potendy Iiissed, I cried iarewe 
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into the night The North Coast Limited thundered East. This 
time I can vouch for it 

Much as I had enjoyed die Drury Lane flavour of dns interlude, 
it left me m an unfortunate predicament. I found diat I was 
travelling for three days and four nights across the North American 
connnent widi nodung to read except Sir Thomas Browne s 
Rcltgio Medici. a work difficult to read in America, impossible to 
read on a tram. Intercourse with my fellow-passengers was, I 
discovered, virtually out of the question, for when I. confessed 
diat I mtended to pass through Chicago without visiting the 
World’s Fair it was clear that they felt for me — and indeed I 
soon began to feel for myself — so profound a contempt diat 
conversation must have been patronage on the one side and a 
penance on die odicr. I was driven back on the magazines in die 
observation car, for you cannot look out of die window all day, 
and at night you cannot look out of it at all. At least, it is not 
much good if you do. 

Everyone knows — though it is doubtful if any understand 
die principles on which American magazines are assembled or 
put together. You open them You are mstandy attracted, by 
die illustrations, to a story'. Probably it is called Love Comes Late, 
by Evangeline Grossfoot Putz, and an editorial note assures you 
diat, while it will appeal particularly to the middle-aged, the. 
young will like it just as well; or else it is called Dawmng-Tunc, by 
Delia Olssen Dufflebury, and a similar note points out that, although 
Miss Dufflebury is here concerned primarily widi a boy-and- 
girl romance, her art reaches out to touch die heartstrings of more 
mature readers Either way, it soimds as if you are pretty safe. 

You begin to read. The world around you becomes suffused 
widi a pinkish light. The spitting of die business men, evoking 
vivid and unwelcome memories of a Chinese troop-tram, no 
longer incommodes you You read widi absorption, picking your 
way carefully in and out of the far-flung illustrations After some 
2000 words in Miss Putz’s or Miss Dufflebury ’s inimitable (at least, 

' 1 wouldn’t care to.have to imitate diem) style 
* die page. Eagerly you turn over, only 
. widi an article called ‘Dope Kings I Have 


, you reach die bottom 
to find yourself faced 
: Known’. 
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This gives you a nasty jar. The world resumes its normal colour, 
Your heartstrings cease to throb You turn back, and discover 
that the story you v. ere immersed m is continued on page 128. 
You turn to page 128. 

But now you arc in the region the lurid and terrifying region, 
of the advertisements. Front every page a face stares out at you, 
haggard, tragic, haunted. Beautiful girls with tortured eves wonder 
Why He Never Asked Her Tor A Second Dance Neat \oung 
wives ask themselves What Makes Bob So Cold, These Days? 
The furrowed brow's of spruce young business men who hate 
been smoking tbc wrong cigarette, drinking die wrong land of 
coffee, betray the imminence of a nervous bicakdown Elderly 
men arc shown in the process of losing their grip or their hair 
Babies, excoriated by the wrong kind of underwear, sickened by 
die wrong patent food, howl their anguish at the camera. Panic, 
irritadon, and decay stalk through the advertisements 
- You cannot ignore them. The pictures arc too large and too 
dramatic. In vain I tried not to notice their doomed protagonists; 
in vain I averted my eyes from the diagrams which showed in 
loathsome detail what was happening to their feet, their teed), 
their livers and their scalps. I could not help but see them. 

I felt myself seized by' a growing terror. In the privacy (if you 
can call it that) of my Pullman berth I lay' racked with anxiety. 
Quite quickly I lost all hope. If only diey had warned me earlier 
. . . Now it v'as too late. My' diet was disastrously wrong, that 
breakfast food which alone could present you from Letting Down 
die Corporation — \\ T hy, I had never cs r en heard of it. My collars 
were not in the least like diose on which, it appeared, every suc- 
cessful business career had been founded. I preferred not to think 
about my teeth. -I knesv, now, diat I was suffering from Business 
Strain, Adiletc’s Foot, and Superfluous Hair I was pretty' sure 
I smelt awful 

It was accordingly in a chastened frame of mind that I reached 
New York. But my publishers did much to restore my confidence 
by giving me lunch, lending me money, taking my photograp , 
and asking me over and over again to tell them the story or my 
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life. Gradually I forgot about Dandruff and Fallen Arches; I 
forgot that I was not Giving My Pores a Chance; I forgot that 
I had shirked the World’s Fair. My publishers assured me that 
at least fifty thousand, or perhaps it was million, people were 
going to read my book. I felt that there was probably a good 
deal to be said for me after all. I decided to revisit Wall. Street. , 
Four \ears before I had worked there for several months. It 
cannot be said that I was a success. My arrival coincided with 
the last fortnight of Prosperity m 1929. I was placed in a bank, 
one of die largest banks, to undergo a course of intensive training 
m finance. It is a shameful tiling to confess, but I cannot do Long 
Division, however, my mother, knowing this, had given me a 
slide-rule as a parting present, and I settled down to work with 
some show of confidence. But the worst of a slide-rule is that it 
has two ends, } ou jiggle the little thing in the middle about, and 
it leaves you — at least it always used to leave me — with two 
alternative answers I am no good at all at mathematics, and too 
often I was reduced to choosing between these widely different 
solutions by the spin of a coin. I and my fellow-students were 
engaged, if I remember rightly, on a comparative statistical analysis 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railways in respect of then Revenue Freight Mileage per 
Head of Livestock Carried over the Short Haul; and in delicate 
matters of this sort the gods of chance are dangerous allies. After 
a month I left the bank and was transferred to a firm of stock- 
brokers, where I sat all through the winter behind a door marked 
research, fingering my slide-rule nervously 

By this time the slump was in full force, and the air was dark 
with investors jumping off sky-scrapers. A first-hand view of this 
vast financial cataclysm should have been an experience of the 
very greatest interest for a young man. Unhappily, however, 
I understood about as much of the Stockmarket as I did of the 
Zodiac. For me it remained an unaccountable and rather ridi- 
culous institution, and when the bottom dropped out of it I 
never really understood what all die fuss W’as about, or why people 
should expect it to have a bottom at all. 

My disorientation was increased by the fact that I was unfamiliar 
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with the names of the various securities (as they were quaintly 
called); and when, for instance, a pale-faced man burst into the 
office and announced in tones of horror ‘Anaconda’s right down 
tile drain!’ my only emotional reactions were produced by a 
fleeting picture of two sanitary inspectors angling for a boa con- 
strictor with a lump of meat In spite of the slump, those were 
die days in which Big Btismcss was soil held in a kind of super- 
stitious awe, and when I confessed, with more honesty than dis- 
cretion, tliat in my view Big Business was a had joke and Wall 
Street a waste of my time, I created much the same unfavourable 
impression as an American would in England if lie spoke lightly 
of the British Empire. No, I was not a success. 

I therefore approached Wall Street, after an interval of four 
years, in the spirit of an old lag res isitmg Pcntonvillc incognito. 
I approached it by the subway. The traveller on the New' York 
subway descends into the bowels of the earth and discovers that 
the earth is suffering from indigestion Mechanically intent, 
wholly oblivious of each other, the natives of Manhattan scurry 
down, convergent catacombs with die short, fussy steps of the 
townsman. In patient and abstracted ranks they wait upon the 
platforms. Then the train arrives and die passengers alight But 
‘alight’ is the wrong word, .1 verb which appropriately describes 
die Fairy Queen’s descent from her coach fails to do justice to a 
herd of peccary breaking cover Say rather, the passengers are 
spewed forth 

Competition for the vacancies thus created is keen No quarter 
is asked, none is given. In England the like could only be wit- 
nessed in moments of uncontrollable panic, the New Yorker 
undergoes it twice a day. Powerfully built officials thrust die 
overflow of the scrum on board, the doors close automatically, 

and die tram moves off. , , 

But to me the batdc for a place is less remarkable than _t c e- 
mcanour of the victors. They arc like people m a trance. We gc 
into a scat, or suspended by handles From die roof, diev en ure 
the journey m a state of suspended animation Their faces are 
lacklustre and expressionless. Some of diem arc reading news 
papers skilfully folded into die minimum of space; most of them 
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stare straight before them with unseeing eyes. They do not look 
at each other As the train rattles deafenmgly on its way the cheeks 
of the sitters quiver foolishly and incessantly; the bodies of the 
straphangers sway like strands of seaweed at slack water. You begin 
to wonder whether dicy arc alive, and, if so, why. 

As I travelled down to Wall Street on die subway, turning 
over in my nund the memories which were awakened by its 
once familiar sounds and smells, I had a vision of a causeway 
leading into a litde walled city in China. Down this, in die evening, 
you would sec the people coming back from the fields. There 
was only one form of transport. A man pushed his wheelbarrow; 
the girls and die old women and die children sat on the flat sides 
of it, three or four to each side, balancing each other. They dangled 
their feet luxuriously after a hard day Their sleek black heads 
nodded as they talked. Their fitful laughter floated on the cool 
air. 

They looked absurd and not very comfortable. They moved 
extremely slowly. All the same, as I looked round at diat cylinder- 
full of jaded automata hurtling through a hole in the ground, 
I could not help reflecting diat there was something to be said for 
belonging to a backward race 
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Lights pricked die dusk between wind and water. I stood on 
deck and watched England swim towards us, a long indeterminate 
ribbon of opacity which w idened slowly. Around me my fellow- 
passengers were preparing for the supreme moment, the moment 
of homecoming. . . . , 

‘Oh, there you are. I thought you were never coming . 

‘What did you do wnth my landing cardf’ 

‘But you said yen were going to tip the wine-steward • • 
‘Well, you’ll just' have ‘to unpick the book and give it back 
to her.' 

‘How should I know?’ , 

‘You can't have looked properly, that’s all I can say. 

‘Yes, dear, I know, but . . .’ 

‘There’s not time, I tell you ’ 

. ‘No, sir, I haven’t seen her ’ > 

‘You don't mean to say you've lost die keys’ i 
'She says she won’t come up till die ship docks. > 

‘You might have knowui we’d want some change. . 

‘Oh, well, have it your own wav.' 

‘If you don’t declare diem, I shall.’ , 

‘George is quite old enough to look after Ins own lings 

It’s not my fault . . .’ 

‘Hi! Maude! Monde . . .’ 


Travelling by one’s self, I reflected, lias many a ' ai1 8 
Kadicrinc Mansfield once wrote m her Journal: Even 1 s 1 ’ 

by some awful chance, find a hair upon my brea an 
at any rate it is my own hair.’ There are moments m every J . 

when the equannmty of even die most fatalistic trave e f 
down and he stands revealed in an unbecoming posture o C J ’ 
panic, or annoyance. If he is alone, the moment passes, j 

only his self-respect; if he is not alone, its effects arc less ephemeral. 
Somebody else s bread and honey has been spo t. i 

• It is easy enough for one man to adapt himself to living under 
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strange and constantly changing conditions. It is much harder 
for two. Leave A or B alone in a distant country, and each win 
evolve a congenial modus vivendi. Throw them together, and the 
comforts of companionship are as hkely as not offset by the strain 
of reconciling their divergent methods A likes to start early and 
halt for a siesta; B does not feel the heat and insists on sleeping 
late. A instinctively complies with regulations, B instinctively 
defies them. A finds it impossible to pass a temple, B finds it 
impossible to pass a bar. A is cautious, B is rash. A is indefatigable, 
B tires easily A needs a lot of food, B very little. A snores, B 
smokes a pipe m bed. . . 

Each would get on splendidly by himself. Alone together, 
they build up gradually between them a kmd of unacknowledged 
rivalry. Allowances are always being made, precedents established, 
_ each, in lus darker moments, looks back on the journey they are 
makuig and sees it hned, as if by milestones, with little monuments 
to his own self-sacrificing tolerance Each, while submitting 
readily to the exotic customs of the country, endures with a very 
bad grace the trifling idiosyncrasies of the other. The complex 
structure of dieir relationship, with its queer blend of nobility 
and baseness, its accretion of unforeseen drawbacks and unforeseen 
compensations, bulks larger and larger, obtruding itself between 
them and the country diey are visiting, blotting it out. . . • 

■ Occasionally you find the ideal companion; exaedy a year ago 
I had returned to England with such a one. But the ideal companion 
is rare, and in default of him it is better to make a long j’ourney 
alone. One’s company in a strange world. 
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The trouble about journeys nowadays is that they are easy to 
make but difficult to justify. The earth, which once danced and , 
spun before us as alluringly as a celluloid ball on top of a fountain 
in a rifle-range, is now a dull and vulnerable target; nor do we . 
get, for hitting it in the right place, the manicure set or the packet - 
of Edinburgh rock winch formerly rewarded good marks- 
manship. All along the hne we have been forestalled, and. fore- 
stalled by better men than we. Only the bom tourist — happy, 
gogglmg ruminant — can follow in their tracks with the con- 
viction that he is not wasting his time • , 

But Sinkiang was, in 1935, a special case; and the seemingly' 
impossible journey through it could, at a pinch, qualify as political 
if not as geograplncal exploration. To the outside world the 
situation m die Provmce was as dark as Darkest Africa in die days 
when diat Victorian superlative was current. So, although we 
brought back only News from Tartary when we might have 
brought back Knowledge, we at least had some excuse for going 
there; our selfishness was in part disguised, our amateurishness in 
part condoned 

Our selfishness was of course the operative factor. I have said 
that we travelled for two reasons only, and I have tried to explain 
one of them. The second, winch was far more cogent dian die 
first, was because wc wanted to travel — because we believed, 111 
the light of previous experience, that we should enjoy it. It turned 
out that we were right We enjoyed it very much indeed. 

There is only one other thing. You will find in this book, if. 
you stay the course, a good many statements which — had they 
not reference to a part of Asia which is almost as remote from the 
headlines as it is from the sea — would be classed as ‘revelations’. 
The majority of these show die Government of the Soviet Union 
in what will probably seem to most a discreditable light. All . 
diese statements are based on what is, at its flimsiest, good second- 
hand evidence — 1 e the evidence of rehable people who, have 
themselves witnessed the events or tendencies recorded. I should 
perhaps add that these statements are made objectively. I know 
nothing, and care less, about political theory; knavery, oppression 
an ineptitude, as perpetrated by governments, interest me only 
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in their concrete manifestations, in their impact on mankind: not 
in their nebulous doctrinal origins. 

I have travelled fairly widely in ‘Communist’ Russia (where 
they supplied me with the inverted commas): and I have seen a 
good deal of Japanese Imperialism on the Asiatic mainland. I like 
die Russians and the Japanese enormously; and I have been equally 
rude to both. I say this because I know that to read a propagandist, 
a man with vested intellectual interest, is as dull as dining with a 
vegetarian. 

I have never admired, and very seldom liked, an} thing that I 
have written; and I can only hope that tins book will commend 
itself more to you than it docs to me. But it is at least honest in 
intention. I redly have done my best — and it was difficult, because 
we led such a queer, remote, specialized kind of life — to describe 
die journey without even involuntary falsification, to tell what it 
felt like at the time, to give a true picture of a monotonous, un- 
heroic, but strange existence. On paper it was a spectacular journey, 
but I have tried to reduce it to its true dimensions. The difficulties 
were potentially enormous, but in the event they never amounted 
to very' much. We were never ill, never in immediate danger, 
and never seriously short of food We had, by the only standards 
worth applying, an easy tune of it. 

Of the people who helped us, some arc thanked m the pages 
that follow. But there weic others, and I should like to take this 
opportunity' of expressing my gratitude to Erik Norm for in- 
valuable assistance m Peking; to Nancy' and Harold Caccia, tinder 
whose hospitable roof in the Legation my preparations, such as 
they were, were made, to Owen and Eleanor Lattiinore, for 
inspiration, advice, and a tin of saddle-soap which we never used; 
to Sir Eric Tcichman, for the loan of die .44; to John and Tony 
Keswick, who got the rook rifle for me; and to Geoffrey Dawson, 
who gave me the run of Asia. 

Finally, I should like to thank Kim Maillart It is customary 
for die members of an expedition to pay each other elaborate 
compliments in print, though they may have done the opposite in 
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the field, but ours was more of an escapade than an expedition, 
and in this as in other respects I have not too closely followed 
precedent. Explicit praise of her courage, her endurance, her 
good-humour and her discretion would — were it adequate — strike, 
at the openmg of this prosaic and informal narrative a note at 
once too conventional and too flamboyant. Here and there in the 
text I have paid tributes to her which could not be withheld; but 
for the most part I have left you to form your own opinions of 
a girl who travelled for many hundreds of miles through country . 
where no white woman has ever been before I can hardly doubt 
that you will find her, as I did, a gallant traveller and a good 
companion. 

Peter Firming 

London 

May 1936 ■ - 


NOTE 

Tartary is not strictly a geographical term, any more than Chris- 
tendom is. Tartary is where the Tartars came from, to harry 
Europe and Asia; and there were so many different kinds of Tartars 
that die name has at one time or another held good for almost 
all the lands outside the Great Wall, from the Caspian to Korea. 
But it has come nowadays to be apphed, if it is applied at all, 
chiefly to Sinkiang (or Chinese Turkistan) and die highlands 
bordering it; and that is where the journey took us. 


PART ONE 


HEADING FOR TROUBLE 


CHAPTER I 

ZERO HOUR 

Most journeys begin less abruptly than they end, and to fix the 
true beginning of this one in either time or space is a task which 
1 do not care to undertake l find it easier to open my account 
of it at the moment when I first realized, with a small shock of 
pleasure and surprise, that it had actually begun 
T was sitting by myself in a dining-car on the Pekmg-Hankow 
' Railway in the late afternoon of February 16th, 1935 We were 
running south through Hopei, not very fast. Outside, in the 
clear, mild sunlight, a brown plain, chequered into little fields, 
stretched far away to a jagged nm of lulls Although the fields 
were naked and the rare trees bare, a faint green patina of spang 
lay along the ground; there was no ice anywhere High up in the 
blue sky skeins of geese were flying cast. Here and there a peasant, 
wadded and bulbous in his winter clothes, was breaking the ground 
behind a team of ponies woolly and blunt-headed like puppies. Carts 
on huge solid wheels lurched along rut-scarred roads. From behind 
the mud walls of a farm unseen winnowers threw up a lovely 
rhythmic series of golden jets which spread into fine golden clouds, 
then settled slowly. A cluster of dark trees on a mound embossed 
with graves sheltered the tired dust of generations Ancient and 
symmetrical walls enclosed a little city. ‘Sifflez!’ said a notice- 
board (unavaihngly) as we approached a bend; the Pekmg-Hankow 
Railway' was budt by French engineers. The sun, stooping towards 
the honzon, began to set m a diffuse yellow haze. 

In this moment, which I remember very' clearly, I as it were 
- woke up. The eleventh hour preparations which had for long 
r w 
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absorbed not only my energies but my imagination were either 
finished or for ever shelved. The eleventh hour was over. We , 
were off. 

It was tune to take stock of the situation, and this, with a kind , 
of luxurious incredulity, I did. It was a sufficiently improbable, 
situation I found myself the leader of a part}' of four people who 
had left Peking the night before with the undisclosed intention of 
proceeding overland to India (a distance of some three or four 
thousand miles) by way of North Tibet and Sinkiang. For the 
latter province, which had until recently been rent by civil war and 
which was virtually closed to foreign travellers, we had no passports. 
Apart from a rook rifle, six bottles of brandy, and Macaulay s 
History of England, we had no equipment or supphes worth men- 
tioning. Two of us were women; and our only common language: 
was Russian. I felt extremely cheerful, nevertheless. 

Neither I nor any of us thought we had one chance in twenty 
of getting through; but for a year I had been wanting to try tins 
journey, and to be starting on it was all that I asked. For the sake, 
of starting on it I had come out, for the third time, from England 
to Chma; and for the sake of starting on it with a clear conscience 
I had come out by a route sufficiently circuitous to enable me to 
discharge my obligations to The Times (for whom I was acting as 
Special Correspondent) before embarking on a forlorn hope which 
-only success could justify from a journalistic point of view. 

I had been travelling for six months already. Creches in the 
Ukraine and wild boars in the Caucasus; the blue-tiled tomb of 
Tamerlane in Samarkand, and the legendary, dilatory Turksib 
Railway; forced labour gangs behind the Amur frontier gazing 
hungrily up at the train windows, and the garrison-town squalor 
•of Vladivostok; the smell of opium in Manchurian inns; Japanese 
soldiers firing at unseen bandits between the wheels of a train; 
little horses and great frosts in Mongolia; a Christmas shooting 
-snipe on the Yangtse, and squash in the Embassy at Tokyo . . • 
There had been a long prelude to this comic expedition, but it 
had yielded a sufficiency of far-fetched generalizations couched in 
three-pile, fire-proof. Printing House Square prose to satisfy the 
rgaping maw of Hie Timer’s middle page; and I felt free to fail. 
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Then there had been the brief— the much too brief— period of 
actual preparation. A confused period. Seeing dentists, scrounging 
gun oii, sending (our one lapse into optimism) luggage home, 
parrying curiosity about our plans, buying films, buying medicine, 
buying maps . . . For me, the scrambled memory' of those days, 
foil of large decisions and small deeds, encounters and evasions, 
is dominated by the silent figures of three old men. They were thm, 
wrinkled, resigned old men; beggars by profession They sat on 
three hard chairs m a small room opening off a laboratory' and full 
o£ guinea-pigs m cages. Their ragged trousers were rolled up 
above their knees and to the dwindled calves of each were clamped 
a number of little shallow' boxes The sides of the boxes winch 
pressed against the flesh were made of gauze, or something like it; 
and each box contained 500 lice. For two hours every day, and for 
the w'agc of twelve Chinese dollars a month, die three old men 
pastured, between them, some 18,000 lice 

Why? For our especial safety. The bee, dins nobly nourished, 
supplied an ana-typhus serum; and on each of die dircc occasions 
diat we visited die old men w'e came away injected vridi die essence 
of no less dian thirty' of die litdc creatures. Humble, impassive, 
not even perplexed — hired for petty' martyrdom m a cause beyond 
their comprehension — the old men stood enigmatically at die 
gateway of our enterprise. Their lack-lustre and unregardmg eyes 
reflected die indifference of a continent- die continent diat we had 
now to cross 

Peking had seen us off in fancy dress, Pelting — in dns, as m 
several other ways, curiously resembling Oxford — can usually be 
relied upon to be characteristic. Half a dozen pierrettes and apaches, 
in for coats and burnt cork, suitably fantasacatcd our unserious 
departure on die midnight tram, A fellow-journalist, renowned 
for his collection of portraits of missionaries in stations likely to 
be bandited, took our photographs in an unmistakably ghoulish 
manner; and against the heavy, writhing clouds of magnesium 
smoke the not improbable captions seemed to dance . . . The last 

photograph taken this foolhardy enterprise ... In the light of the 

Provincial Governor s report . . hope must now be definitely abandoned 
. . .further efforts towards recovery of the bodies . . 
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But die smoke dissolved quite qmcldy. 

‘Good luck 1 ’ 

‘Wc need it 1 ’ 

‘Good-bye’ Good-bye and good luck . . . 

The train rumbled dubiously off into the night. The lit feces, 
the friendly known voices, slid away and were lost. To at least one 
of us it occurred, as though for the first time, that it was really a 
very long way to India. . 



CHAPTER II 


, HEROINE 

* - Night had fallen. Electric lights, wan and uncertain, lit the interior 
,f of the dining-car. A fat general, who looked like a Moslem from 
the North-west, was supping very audibly with two of his staff. 
A young Pekingese, with Y.M.C. A. stamped all over his European 
clothes, was eating foreign food unhappily; his unsuccessfully over- 
weening manner had earned the contempt of the waiter An 
English couple were dcpilonng the length and discomforts of die 
journey to Hankow. ‘Well, there’s only anodicr twenty-four 
hours.’ ‘Darling, I don't think I should cat diat fish if I were you 
It’s much safer to stick to boded food on these trams. You know 
wliat happened to Elsie ’ ‘Very well, dear. Boy!’ 

’ The door behind me opened and Kim came in 

‘I’ve slept for eighteen hours,’ she said ‘Let’s cat ’ 

I had first met Kmi during die previous summer m London. 
The guests of a distinguished Orientalist, we found ourselves 
drinking beer together in a night club, ‘How do I get into die 
Soviet Republic m Soudi China 5 ’ asked Kim. ‘You don’t,’ I said, 
and told her why; at that time I used to pose as an authority on 
die Cluncsc Communists. We parted widi die migrant’s casual 
formula, which men forget but fate sometimes remembers ‘See 
you in China, probably?’ ‘Yes. See you m China.’ Kim went off 
widi a strong dislike for me. I diought her nice, and suspected her 
of being effective. 

Our next encounter was less commonplace It took place in 
Harbin, on an evening of early November. 

, " The office of the Chief of die Railway Police was uncomfortably 
crowded. Three foreigners in fur coats, including one consular 
official, sat on a wooden bench. I, more shabbily attired, leant 
against die wall beside it. Opposite us, behind a large and littered 
desk, were grouped two uniformed White Russians and a Chinese, 
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wearing the coloured star of Manchukuo in their fur hats; a 
Japanese subaltern, who looked surly and sucked his teeth; and a 
black clad Japanese civilian, a member of the most conspicuous of 
all Secret Police Services. In the no-man’ s-land between us — across 
which, growing momentarily more nearly palpable, flowed 
electric currents of racial animosity — stood the plaintiff and her 
chief witness, a Russian sleeping-car attendant with a frightened 
face. _ - 

Kini — tall, rather good-looking, with a brown face and fair hair 

— was less well dressed than she had been in the night club; but 

she seemed more at home. The Railway Police were taking down 
her statement. She spoke quietly in fair Russian, eked out with 
pantomime which betrayed a sense of humour and a sense of the 
theatre. ' . 

- ‘Name 1 ’ 

‘Ella Maillart.’ 

‘Nationality 1 ’ 

‘Swiss.’ 

‘Home;’ < 

‘Geneva.’ 

‘Age;’ 

‘Thirty-one But all these details are on my passport . . . ’ 

‘Yes, yes. Of course. Occupation;’ 

‘Journalist. I’m the Special Correspondent of a Paris newspaper.’ 
‘When did you arrive in Harbm;’ ■ ■ 

‘But you know that. On the train that got in ten minutes ago.’ 
‘Coming from where 3 ’ 

‘From Hailin.’ 

‘How r did you get to Hailin ;’ 

‘I travelled down the Harbin-Lafa line to the Korean frontier. 
Then I came north up the uncompleted railway to Ninguta.’ 

‘Yes;’ 

‘This morning I got on the train at Ha ilin. It was about eight ' 
o clock. I had been living in small inns for over a week, and you 

can understand that I was hungry. I asked the provodnik this - 

man here . . . where the dining-car was. He told me. I left my 
compartment and went along the train. Between my compartment 
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and die dining-car dicrc was a coach full of Japanese soldiers 
At the door of it I was stopped. I can’t speak Japanese, but I smiled 
and pointed to my moudi and showed them diat I wanted to go 
on to die dining-car. The soldiers at die door pushed me back. 
At diat time dicy were quite cheerful and laughing: only rather 
rude. 

‘I went back to my compartment and found the provodnik He 
came along with me, and the soldiers at die door let us dirough. 
I got about a diird of the way along their coach There were a 
lot more soldiers in die corridor, and dicy suddenly started pushing 
me back and shouting. They got very angry'. I didn’t know what 
it was all about, but I tried to go on to the dming-car, because I 
didn’t see why I shouldn’t. 

‘Then dicy all seemed to go mad. They liit me 111 die face and 
one of them kicked me in die stomach The provodnik was behind 
me, and they started hitting him too I had to give way. I pro- 
tected myself as well as I could, but when I got to the door I was 
kicked twice in the back, hard That made me furious, I hit back- 
wards . . . like dus . . . and I knocked one of their caps off on to 
the line. Then I saw one of diem drawing Ins bayonet, and diat 
frightened me; I jumped across to die entrance of my compartment 
and shut the door . . . That’s all ’ 

The atmosphere had grown somewhat tense. The fur coats 
beside me bristled with just wrath. The White Russians looked 
worried and die Clunese shocked; die Japanese conferred in some 
agitation; die provodmk’s hands, I now saw, were trembling. 
The only person who appeared not only unruffled but definitely 
amused was Kini 

The situation had, as a matter of fact, its amusing side, though 
few women (or men) in Kini’s position would have seen it at the 
time The conduct of the Japanese soldiery in Manchukuo was, 
at the period of which I write, rarely endearing. The conscripts — 
raw, very young, and ridiculously susceptible to alcohol — were be- 
coming' mcrcasmgly truculent to foreigners, increasingly brutal to 
the Chinese. (I do not say diat all, or even most, gave way to im- 
pulses which I believe were common to almost all, but incidents 
were frequent.) 
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But here, for once, the Japanese had made a false step. The' 
soldiers on the tram had, pardonably enough, mistaken Kini — 
carrying her own kit-bag, wearing hob-nailed boots — for a 
White Russian, and you can beat Wlnte Russians up till you are 
blue in the face, because they are people without a status in the 
world, citizens of nowhere. But Kiru, it now awkwardly appeared, 
belonged, not to a dead Empire, but to a live Republic; she had 
consulates behind her, and a Foreign Office behind them. Worse 
still, she was a journalist. No wonder that there was whispering ■ 
and embarrassment behind die desk; or that our side of die room 
metaphorically and vindictively licked its bps. 

It was now officialdom’s move, but officialdom was plainly in 
a stew. Kim cut short their tentative apologies (‘A mistake had 

evidendy been made The matter would be reported to the 

proper quarters . . .’) by asking for an explanation. Manchukuo, 
she said, was in many respects a puzzling country, and she was 
new to at It wasn’t so much diat she minded being kicked by 
private soldiers; but she minded being kicked by private soldiers 
without knowing why. Couldn’t they tell her? 

The Japanese subaltern stopped suckmg his teeth and clanked out 
in search of die commandant of die anti-bandit guard on the 
tram. They were back quite quickly. The commandant seemed 
disconcerted. He was sorry for what had occurred, he said; two" 
men, suspected of being the agents of bandits, had been arrested 
on the train at the station before Hailin, and he had given orders 
(he didn’t say why) that no passengers were to be allowed to pass 
along the corridor. 

‘Why had those orders not been transmitted to die passengers', 
or even to the staff of the train?’ — Through two layers of inter- 
preters, the commandant repeated that he was sorry for what had 
occurred. 

‘Let’s leave it at that,’ said Kini. ‘I’m hungry.’ 

We — die back-benchers and 1 — were still seething with 
righteous and primitive indignation in the taxi which was to 
drop Kini at her hotel. 

Blackmail them,’ in effect we said. ‘Lodge a protest with your 
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Consul. Write an article about it and send a copy to die Foreign 
)fficc at H sinking; they’re hardly on speaking terms with Head- 
uarters as it is, and there'll be hell to pay Get your own back.’ 
Rini was wiser. She said diat she had to spend anodicr two 
lontlis in Mancliuria; she wasn’t going to start a vendetta winch 
light jeopardize her chances of seeing what she wanted to see, 
oing where she wanted to go. She regarded the incident as closed. 
It was clear that she was a person not easily rattled 



CHAPTER III 


TWO’S COMPANY? 

Several times during the next two months Kirn and I found 
ourselves hunting Manchuria in couples. Armoured against the 
cold with cumbrous furs and high felt boots of a Bensonian cut, 
we did two or three short, easy, but fairly uncomfortable journeys 
together. In snioke-aend yurts 1 near the Outer Mongolian frontier 
we watched Mongol reserve stalemating the clumsy, pseudo- 
altruistic advances of the Japanese; we followed the bed of a new 
strategic railway into the frosty, pheasant-haunted heart of- the 
Hsingan Mountains, we toured Jehol by embryonic bus-routes. 
W inter — cloudless and windless — gripped the yellow' land, laced 
here and diere with silver by a frozen river. Smoke rose with great 
deliberation in the sparkling air. At mghtfootstepsfellwitha curious 
and sullen emphasis upon the frosty ground. W e lived in inns for 
a few pence a day and came, almost unconsciously, to know' a 
very little of the country'. 

We got on well together, though w r e both paraded our con- 
viction, which was perhaps not wholly justified, diat we should 
have got on better by' ourselves. I had had no previous experience 
of a woman traveller, but Kini w r as the antidiesis of the popular 
conception of diat alarming species. She had, it is true, and in a 
marked degree, the qualities which distinguish these creatures in 
the books they u'rite about themselves. She had courage and enter- 
prise and resource; in endurance she excelled most men. She was 
also w'hat is known as ‘good widi the natives’, and knew', w'hen 
dealing with a proud but simple people whose language she did 
not speak, where to be formal and silent, and where to be mildly 
the buffoon. She could eat anything and sleep anywhere. The 
only' chink in her armour w'as her very keen sense of smell; here 
alone I, who have none, could count myself die better equipped 

Differing widely in character and temperament, w'e had one 

1 A yurt is a round tent with a roof shaped hke a flattened cone. The walls and 
roof are of felts, superimposed on a collapsible a ooden framework 
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thing in common, and that was our attitude to our profession 
(or vocation, or whatever you like to call it). We were united by 
an .abhorrence of the false values placed — whether by its ex- 
ponents or by the world at large — on what can most conveniently 
be referred to by its trade-name of Adventure From an aesthetic 
rather than from an ethical point of view, we were repelled by die 
modem tendency to exaggerate, romanticize, and at last cheapen 
out of recognition the ends of the earth and the deeds done in 
dicir vicinity. It was almost the only thing we ever agreed about. 

Ivini had had an unusual life. In her late teens the depression 
drove her from Geneva to teach French m a school in Wales, a 
task winch can hardly have been facilitated by her (then) complete 
ignorance of English. Odicr jobs followed, an inconsequent senes. 
She was an expert sailor, and had at a very early age attained the 
abstruse distinction of sailing for Switzerland in die Olympic 
Games; on die strength of dus she got vanous jobs navigating other 
people’s yachts for them. She acted m a play in Pans. She cap- 
tained die Swiss Ladies at hockey. She did odd bits of journalism 
She was a ski-ing international, and covered the important races 
for a Swiss paper. At a time when Fank’s White Hell of Pitz Pain 
looked like creating a vogue, she played lead m a sla-mg film. 
She made a rather considerable voyage round die Mediterranean 
m a very small boat with a crew of three girls. She helped with 
excavations in Crete. 

Then — penniless as ever — she went to Berlin for a year; learnt 
German, taught French, played small parts in die film studios, 
and lived mosdy on one meal a day. Somebody lent her fifty 
dollars, so she went on to Russia. She lived m Moscow for five 
mondis, studying film-production, and rowing in what she de- 
scribed as ‘the Alimentation Workers’ Eight’. After diat she joined 
a Russian expedition and walked across die Caucasus from north 
to south, by way, of Svanetia; she was badly bitten by a dog half 
way across, but finished the course, recuperated m the Crimea, 
and went home for the ski-ing. 

She published a book on that journey, which flopped, and in 
1932 went back to Moscow and on into Russian Turkistan She 
wanted to get across country to China dirough Sinkiang, but the 
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Soviet frontier-guards in the passes of the Celestial Mountains did ,-,' 
not see eye to eye with her in this matter, so she went back to the 
plains and knocked about Samarkand, Taskent, and Bokhara, , 
ending up a roughish journey by riding a camel across the Kizil 
Kum Desert m December, alone save for guides whose language 
she could not speak. 

The book she wrote this time was not a flop. Kini stood as much 
lionizing m Paris as she could (it wasn’t much), then left for China 
with enough contracts for articles to cover her expenses. She 
hated writing and was not a bom journalist But sherhad tried a 
lot of things, and journalism alone of them gave her the chance 
of doing what she wanted to do; so she accepted, with a certain , 
amusement, die role of Special Correspondent. ' ' 

, Quite early on we discovered that we had bodi come out to 
China with die same idea — to travel back to India overland. The- 
discovery created a certain embarrassment. We were quite 
content to potter about the comparatively civilized backwoods 
of Manchuria togedier, but neidier of us — and we bodi hastened 
to make this clear — wanted to commit himself or herself to the 
odier’s society on a journey which was not only very long and' , 
allegedly dangerous but which had for each of us (I think) a curious 
land of personal importance. ' 

- The situation eased, however, when we made die further dis- 
cover)' diat, whereas Kim contemplated a route which would lead 
her up through Szechwan into Eastern Tibet and thence as God ' 
might provide, I was aiming at Urumchi and Kashgar via Mon- 
golia. Thenceforward we, discussed the httle we knew about our 
respective routes with complete tranquillity. We were not to ' 
know that they were bodi, for die moment, impossible. 


CH A P Tt It IV 


THE FORBIDDEN PROVINCE 

We knew it when \\ c got to Peking 

When we got to Peking it was at once apparent that the chances 
of reaching India overland were infinitesimal Kim’s projected 
route was certainly out of the question, the Red Armies, dislodged 
from Southern Kiangsi, were operating in Szechwan and elsewhere 
(hut chiefly in Szechwan), moving tip and down the country with 
astonishing rapidity, making legendary' night marches, sustaining 
defeat only m the columns of the press. That way was baned. 

On my route the prospects were hardly brighter. For most 
travellers, and all merchants, the road from China into India lies, 
as it has lam for centuries, through Smkiang 1 along that ancient 
‘Silk Road' which is the most romantic and culturally the most 
important trade route in the history of the world The Silk Road 
takes — or used to take — you through Smkiang to Kashgar and 
the Himalayan passes by one of two alternative routes, the first 
'(a road now practicable for wheeled traffic) running along die hne 
of oases which fringe the Takla Makan on the north, below die 
foothills of die Tien Shan or Celestial Mountains; die second 
(sandier and less well watered) skirting die Takla Makan on die 
south and backed by the Kuen Lim Mountains, behind which 
mass the 20,000 foot escarpments of the Tibetan plateau. 

The first and more northerly' of these routes is best appproachcd 
by one or other of die Mongolian caravan trails, Owen Latti- 
more, at that time the last traveller to have reached India from 
China, went this way in 1926-27, and so — later in 1935 — did Sir 
Enc Tcichtnan. (The journey's of both these travellers belong to 
an order far above ours.) The southern route dirough Smkiang, 

1 The correct romamzarion of the two Chinese characters which mean ’The New 
Dominion’ (the official designation of the Province of Chinese or Eastern Turkman) 
is Han Chiang But in this booh, w hich does not purport to be any more serious than- 
the journey winch it describes, proper names will appear in whichever of their various 
forms jeeins to me the most widely current and therefore the most easily recognizable- 
outside China. 
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of which Tunghwang and die Cave of a Thousand Buddhas may 
be called the eastern terminus, is most conveniently joined by 
following the old Imperial Highway which runs up through 
Kansu to Harm. 

In the spring of 1935, however, to have attempted to enter 
Smkiang by either of these routes would have been most in- 
advisable. The bloody civil war, or succession of civil wars, wliich 
had ravaged the province in 1933 and 1934 was indeed believed 
to be ui abeyance The capital, Urumchi, and with it the cause 
of the self-appointed provincial government, had been saved from 
the invading Tungan rebels m January 1934 by Soviet troops and 
aeroplanes operating — madmissibly and unavowedly — on Chinese^ 
soil, and the redoubtable Tungan army — the best fighters, 'bar the 
Communists, in China — was thought to be confuted in that string 
of oases through which die southern road across the province runs, 
and of which die centre is Kliotan. But die provincial government, 
although its audionty had been more or less firmly re-established 
over the greater part of its territories, was not at home to visitors. 
The Governor, General Sheng Shih-tsai, diough professing 
allegiance to, and indeed — fmte de mieiix — confirmed in office by, 
'Nanking, rarely answered, and never demurred to, the Central 
Government’s telegraphic protests at his Russian affiliations. His 
real masters were die Soviet civil and military ‘advisers’; the 
destinies of die province were being worked out by methods, 
and towards ends, wliich their manipulators were the reverse of 
anxious to advertise. 

Peking was full of rumours, but for two years Sinkiang had 
been virtually cut off from the rest of China, and the few feliable 
scraps of information obtainable were at least several months out 
of date Such news as there was was bad. Two Germans — the 
last representatives, save for a few missionaries, of the non-Russian 
foreign community in Urumchi — had been causelessly im- 
prisoned there for over a year without bemg tried or even charged; 
one of them had been kept in chains throughout a bad attack 'of 
typhus. A Swede, who had also seen more than was healthy, was 
being detained under open arrest. The Eurasia Air Line (one of 
the Germans was their local manager) had since 1933 been obliged 
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to abandon indefinitely tlicir service to Urumchi. In the spring 
of 1934 Mrs Thomson-Glovcr, die wife of die British Consul- 
General 111 Kashgar, had been shot dirough the shoulder while 
standing on the terrace of the consulate, and a doctor attached to 
die consulate had been killed. None of dus was reassuring. 

Of die few foreigners who had attempted to enter Smkiang 
since 1933 a young German of good family, tra\ elling for ad- 
venture, had disappeared in the neighbourhood of Mann; from 
information that we gadicred on die road, it is pretty certain that 
he was murdered. An Italian, featured by the press as ‘The second 
Marco Polo’, had got into the province dirough Mongolia, only 
to be arrested and sent out agaui. Even Dr. Sven Hedm, who had 
just— on the eve of his seventieth birthday — concluded a road- 
surveying mission in Smkiang on behalf of the Central Govern- 
ment, had, in spite of Ins personal prestige and his semi-official 
status, been treated rouglily by die Tungans and suspiciously by 
die provincial authorities. 

From our point of view it looked as if, with Russian influence 
astride both the recognized routes dirough Smkiang to India, we 
should be lucky if we got into the province at afl; and luckier, 
perhaps, if we got out. 

In die circumstances, die obvious dung to do was to find a 
route not generally recognized as such, and to take die province 
m the flank at a point where the influence of the provincial 
government — Soviet-dominated and prudently exclusiomst — 
might be expected to be weak. The map showed that our best, in 
fact our only chance of doing this was to go to Lanchow and dicnce 
— instead of following the Imperial Highway north-west to Hami, 
where we should have been either arrested, sent back, or got nd 
of in some even more humiliating and final way — to continue 
due west across (not to be technical) the top right-hand comer of 
the Tibetan plateau. This route would take us dirough die re- 
moter and not more than nominally Chinese parts of the Province 
of Chinghai, through the mountains round the lake called Koko 
Nor ana across the basin of die Tsaidam marsh, 9000 feet above 
sea-level, until we readied die eastern ranges of die Kuen Lun. 
These, if our prospects were locally considered good, we should 
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by some means cross, dropping down into one or other of the 
oases on die south of the Takia Makan, where we should find 
ourselves within Sinluang and well on the main road to Kashgar. 
This strategy, if all went well and if the rumours that we heard 
were true, would give us our first contact with Smkiang at a point 
where die rebel Tungan armies — anti-Soviet, and- (by reputation) 
everyone — were in control; where travellers were not expected 
and whence travellers could hardly be sent back; where the lack 
of a passport from the Central Government might be anydung but 
a handicap, where, in a word, it all boiled down to bluff. , 

But of course tins plan, so pat and smug on paper, was not 
vouchsafed m a vision, or even evolved by abstract poring over 
maps It was built m a ramshackle way on circumstance by 
opportunism and a little imagination. Briefly, what happened was 
this: 

Kim met Dr. Norm, the geologist of the Sven Hedm Expedition.- 
So, a little later, did I Norin, at die outbreak of die civil war in 
Smkiang m 1933, had escaped from the province by way of the 
Tsaidam In the Tsaidam he had met a White Russian couple 
called Smigunov, who were also on the run, and the three of diem 
travelled back to civilization togedier. He spoke highly of them. 
They had lived in the Tsaidam for several years, trading with die 
Mongols They talked Mongol, Turin, and a little Chinese, knew 
die country well, and were liked and respected by die people. At 
present diey were in Tientsin, where the husband worked as a 
waiter in the Russian Club But they wanted to go back to die 
Tsaidam. If anyone (said Norm) wanted to get to India by what 
seemed the only potentially practicable route, diey couldn’t do 
better than take the Smigunovs as guides 
Thus, gradually, die plan and the party took shape. I was only 
mtermittently in Peking between trips to Shanghai, Tokyo, and 
Mongolia; and Kini, who had been die first to hear of die Smi- 
gtinovs, had first claim on dieir services. We still felt a perhaps 
unreasoned aversion from the idea of travelling togedier; but tiiis 
sentiment was as nothing to our not less unreasoned desire to do 
the journey somehow. And at last — reluctandy, rather sus- 
piciously — we found ourselves joining forces. 
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It was against our principles. Kim's last book had been called 
Ttirkistati Solo; my last book had been called One's Company. If we 
felt foolish starting together, wine would we be made to feel 
when we came back? 



CHAPTER V 


EXILES AND ARMAMENTS - , 

The Smigunovs, brought up from Tientsin by train, accepted our 
proposals with alacrity. For the last two years their life, like the 
life of nine-tenths of the White Russian community in China, had ' 
been hard and drab, but not quite hopeless. Unlike most of their - 
compatriots, whose nostalgia reached back to places they would 
never see again, to a life that no longer existed, the Smt- 
gunovs dreamed of a Utopia that was not irrevocably off the map. 

In the Tsaidam (of which, I must say, they drew a somewhat , 
over-idyllic picture) they had a tent and a few animals and a 
primitive but profitable business; and friends, and prestige, and the 
chance of living as they liked to live. In Tientsin they were strangers ■ 
and doubly moles; and in Tientsin life was more squalid and more 
precarious than it had ever been on the Central Asian uplands. We , 
offered them what they wanted above all else: their travelling 
expenses back to the Tsaidam. They were as pleased and excited 
as children. 

They were indeed children in almost everything. Stepan . 
Ivanovitch had commanded a poison-gas company on the Western 
Front during the war, and after the Revolution had drifted inty 
China with the broken remnants of one of the White Armies. 
He was a tall, budy man, with a florid face, a black moustache, 
and a fierce expression which, in dealing with the Chinese, was too 
seldom qualified by a smile. Like almost all Russians, he was an 
optimist; but his optimism had guts and initiative behind it. 

His wife was even more of an optimist. Nina was always sure 
that everything would be all right in the end. The daughter of 
a much-respected doctor in Urumchi, she had had, for a girl in 
her early twenties, an unusally outlandish life. It had bred in her 
■* resource and a complete indifference to discomfort. She was 
calmer and shrewder in her judgment — especially of people— 
than Smigunov; and though she quite often got excited, she never . 
got excited to no purpose. In appearance she was plump and pretty; 
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but die most attractive thing about her was her spirit — her refusal 
to accept, or even to admit the possibility of, defeat. You felt that 
' *j ,e v, ’ as a penon who deserved to be lucky. She wasn’t lucky, 

The Smigunovs had undertaken to guide us to the western 
extremity of the Tsaidam and dicrcaftcr as far along tiie road to 
India as political conditions permitted We started, as I have said, 
widi die minimum of equipment and supplies, believing — righdy, 
35 . c cvc nt proved — that the paraphernalia and accoutrements 
which contribute to the comfort and efficiency of a proper ex- 
pedition would have been the death of ours Except for a very 
few friends in Peking, nobody in China knew what we were going 
t0 to do; die most we admitted to was a passion for sport 
and photography, which we hoped to indulge in the course of a 
short trip round the ICoko Nor. Passports for Smkiang could only 
be obtained from the Central Government, which really meant 
diat dicy could not be obtained at all; Nanking could hardly be 
expected to issue passports for a part of her territories where she 
was neither able to take responsibility for a traveller’s safety nor 
likely to gam credit from a traveller’s observations Moreover, it 
seemed, as I have said, doubtful whether — relations between 
Nanking, Urumchi, and die Tungans being what dicy were — 
a passport from die Central Government would prove the best of 
recommendations to the officials m Sinkiang So we carried papers 
which would take us as far as the Province of Kansu, and hoped 
for the best thereafter 


Both ICim and I preferred, on principle and from previous ex- 
perience, to travel light. Moreover, in view of the very limited 
SC0 P e of our ostensible itinerary, large quantities of baggage, stores, 
.and tents would have stimulated die curiosity of officials to a 
dangerous degree (to say nodiing of their cupidity); and as it 
turned out we should often have found it impossible to get animals 
to carry the stuff. Our staple foodstuffs we knew that we could 
buy as we went along, and tents and sleeping-bags could be made 
for us in Sining, on die edge of die Tibetan plateau. So apart from 
old clothes, a few books, two compasses and two portable type- 
writers, we took with us from Pekmg only the following supplies: 
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2 lb of marmalade, 4 tins of cocoa, 6 bottles of brandy, 1 bottle- 
of Worcester sauce, 1 lb. of coffee, 3 small packets of chocolate, 
some soap, and a good deal of tobacco, besides a small store of 
knives, beads, toys, etc., by way of presents, and a rather scratch 
assortment of medicines There may have been a few other odd- 
ments which I have forgotten, but these were the chief items. 

Our clothes were a random collection and call for little comment. 
We would have cut very unprofessional figures by the side of a 
properly caparisoned expedition, but our waidrobes stood up to 
die journey well enough We had widi us only two garments of 
an unexpected nature One was a Russian cavalry overcoat which 
I had bought in Samarkand and whose long skirts made it in- 
valuable both for riding and sleeping in cold weather; the odier 
was a pair of white flannel trousers winch Smigunov brought With 
him because he had no place in which he could leave them behind. 
Kim dressed very much as I did, only rather better. 1 

She and I both had Leica cameras; m fact she had two. She' 
is by way of being an expert photographer, knows the difference 
between Isochrome and Superpan and other mysterious dungs, 
and holds exhibitions in Paris from time to time. I took a 
considerable number of photographs, but Kim’s photographs' 
were much better dian mine The Leicas turned "out very 
satisfactorily. From our point of view one of then great virtues 
was that they can be handled widi one hand; a large proportion 
of the photographs we took were taken from the saddle; and it 
made a lot of difference being able to hold your horse in with one 
hand while you focused the camera with die odier. 

Then there was the question of armaments- a question quaintly, 
desrined to assume, m the winter of 1935, an almost national 
importance throughout Great Britain. In the first of an inter- 
minable senes of articles describing this journey, which The 
Times published on my return to England, I wrote: ‘Our arma- 
ments consisted of one .44 Winchester rifle, widi 300 rounds of 
pre-war ammunition of a poorish vintage, which was not worth 
firing, and a second-hand 22 rook nfle, which surpassed itself by 
keeping us in meat diroughout die three mondis during which 
there was anything to shoot ’ 
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_ ' On die day following the appearance of tins article a gentle- 
man wrote a very good-natured letter to the Editor, saving disc 
lie could not help feeling slightly anu. utd at my inefficiency’ at 
setting out to cross Central Asia wuh such ? poor selection of 
weapons, and recalling that m Cuitial Asia, as in Brazil, ‘only a 
rool; rifle had stood here, ecu Mr. Hcming and an untimely death’. 

For some reason 1 was irritated by the last sentet’ec, \.ith us 
stnplicadon that in remote parts oi the world one carried weapons 
■ ' V1 “' ^ view to shooting oneself out of tight corners 1 have never 
■ Been in a tight corner myself; but tnv instincts and im common 
sense tell me that dicrc arc two possible explanations for finding 
yourself in a position m which v on feel that you have got to use 
firearms in self-defence. Either you have been foolish or you have 
been unlucky; and dtc chances are that if you do shoot you will 
be committing more folly or incurring more bad luck The 
methods of melodrama may serve for an uglv scene But when 
tile ugly scene is over you arc still a long wav from the rescue party' 
and the third act curtain and ‘God Save the King’, and if you are (as 
We rapidly, became) entirely dependent for your food, vour guides, 
your transport — in a word, for your continued existence — on the 
goodwill of the local inhabitants, it is as well not to decimate die 
latter. Even if by holding your fire you rather tamely lose your 
hfe, you can in most eases congratulate yourself, as you look down 
from -'heaven on die unkind wastes diat you had still to cross, on 
having chosen wisely between a quick dcadi and a slow one. 

My critic, at any rate, I answered with what — writing m some 
haste — I imagmed at the time to be an enunendy reasonable 
defence of my choice of weapons (on the grounds that they' were 
die best I could get) and an urbane but whimsical exposure of die 
fallacy -underlying the words ‘unrimely dcadi’. When The 7 inter 
printed it, unfortunately, it turned out to be about as urbane and 
_ whimsical as an adder; and I was distressed to find diat I had poured 
' YP on dtc good-natured gendeman a flood of intemperate and 
overweening scorn. I was ashamed of myself, and I should prefer 
to forget die whole incident were it not diat, post and propter hoc, 
dicrc forthwith opened in die columns of The Times a controversy 
so long, so fiercely and so curiously waged, that I should be 
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offending a minority — but, as tlicn appeared, a formidably arti- 
culate minority — of my readers if 1 omitted all mention of it in 
this context. 

Of the letters that were printed, some were for me, some were 
agauist me, and almost all had, in contrast to the prominence, 
given them, a superb, Olympian irrelevance. Someone drew a deep 
breath and called me ‘hybnsticaT; someone else charmingly de- 
scribed a primitive weapon of precision much in vogue at the 
pnvate school at winch we had both been educated; a third adduced, 
in support of me, Ins own experience when hunting for the pot 
m die Arctic, a fourdi retorted with contradictory evidence from 
the same region But die letter I liked best was from a lady. She 
wrote. ‘In Mr. Peter Fleming’s narrative he speaks of the crawling 
of a woman between die fore and hind legs of a strong camel, 
believmg’ (me believing, or the camel believing?) ‘it would impart 
vigour to her offspring. I myself saw a child passed beneath an 
elephant’s body to cure it of stomach trouble., This was near 
Kandy, but years before, on die outskirts of Cork, I remember a 
child bemg passed backwards and forwards beneath a donkey as 
a cure for whooping cough.’ Nobody will deny diat that is an 
interesting letter, but for me the most interesting thing about it is 
that not only did I never see a woman crawling between die legs 
of a camel, eidier a strong camel or any odier sort of camel, but 
I never even said I’d seen it. That letter made me feel as if I’d done 
die rope trick. 

I took no further part in die controversy about my weapons, 
though for weeks the sort of people (they are bad enough anyway) 
who slap you on the back in bookshops and ask you where you 
are off to next found a god-sent conversational standby in my 
rook rifle; so diat at last. I began to wear a hunted look, and to 
know what it feels like to have to duck a joke, hke a father of 
quadruplets. But in his original letter my critic had suggested diat 
The Times should present me with a good sporting rifle, and I and 
several of my supporters had seconded his suggestion. So that 
when, just before Christmas, I got married to someone fairly 
. firmly fixed in the public eye without the public knowing anything 
about it, The Tunes, m an announcement winch was also a scoop, 
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revealed that tin: directors were giving us a nfle as a wedding 
present. A generous stranger weighed m with a hundred rounds 
of ammunition, and a family near Bristol sent us half a crown to 
[l »y ^' c fire-arms licence witli So it a'i ended h ippilv 
To revert (briefly) to the weapons winch were to prove a kind 
of journalistic Jenkins’ Ear: 

I would have liked, had it been possible, to have with me one 
good high-vciodtv sporting nfle and one 22 . the former for the 
yaks, bears, and other lug game which we had been told we should 
encounter in profusion, tile latter for wild geese, duck, and whatever 
S amc should present itself. If I had had to choose between 
them, I should have chosen the smaller nfle without hesitation 
My experience, limited as it was, in Brazil had taught me the pot- 
hunting potentialities of a .22 in country where human beings are 
so rare that the wild life docs not regard them as a serious menace 
With a big rifle, you run the nsk of scanng the game for some 
distance round, of spoiling the meat of wild-fowl or ground game, 
and of arousing the unwelcome curiosity of the local inhabitants. 
A shot-gun is open to the first and last of these cnticisms, while 
the weight and bulk of the necessary ammunition arc an additional 
drawback. And, anyhow', in the avilds a .22 is almost always more 
fun to use than a shot-gun. 

Events w'crc to justify my theories. Sporting rifles and am- 
munition arc practically unprocurable m China, and Smigunov 
and I scoured Peking for one without success. Then Sir Eric 
Teichman, the Counsellor of the British Legation (as it then was), 
Jnost kindly offered me the unconditional loan of a little 44 Win- 
chester which had seen honourable service in Eastern Tibet fifteen 
years before. (He did not know cither that I was starting for India 
overland, or that in a few months lie would be doing the same 
tiling himself) There were 300 rounds of ammunition, past its 
prime a decade ago, with the 44; I tested it on die Legation Guards 
range, and found it fairly accurate at fifty yards, but no good over 
that. Still, any rifle was better than none, and the .44 looked all 
right; I took it with me largely for reasons of face . 

The rook rifle market m Peking was sluggish to the point of stag- 
nation, and at die eleventh hour I wired, in despair, to a resourceful 
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friend in Shanghai, who undermined die coastal defences of the 
Chinese Republic by buying the indispensable weapon from a 
hghdiouse-keeper. It was put on the train for Peking; but the 
train for Peking left the rails at Tsinan, and it was only on the very . 
eve of our departure that the expedition finally acquired what was 
to prove perhaps the most important item intits equipment ■ 

So much for armaments. 
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NIGHTMARE TRAIN 

At Chengchow die Pckiiig-Hanbov ‘express’ was due to make 
connection witli a train, similarly miscalled, on the Lunghai 
Railway. We had been warned diat it was i point of honour on 
die former line to miss this connection bv a matter of a very few 
minutes, and found diis tradition faithfully observed. 

Midnight Saw us stamping and cursing on an ill-ht platform 
The coolies who had seized and shouldered our luggage assured 
us that the train for Sian had left already. This was not true, and 
've might have caught it with a few seconds m hand; but by the 
tune we had discovered that it was not true, and deduced that 
tile coolies were lying because dicy were employed as touts by 
the innkcepecrs of Chcnchow, it was too late; the tram had really 
left. ‘Sleep here to-night,’ said the coolies, grinning 
We were determined not to; we were loth to lose, so early on, 
the elan of departure in a day’s delay. Diligent inquiry revealed 
that a slow tram, with tliird class accommodation only, was due m 
an hour or two. We decided to go on to Sian in that. 

At about half-past one the slow train dragged itself wcanly into 
the station — a long string of trucks, of die type whose cubic 
capacity is usually assessed at homines 40, chevaux 8 , and from which 
the doors, like so many of die detachable pornons of public property 
in China, had been removed. But we were too tired and too 
resolute to criricizc so low an estimate of the diird class passenger s 
deserts, our trouble was diat the train was full to bursting point. 
As we ranged desperately up and down it in die darkness I came on 
a black-clad policeman making great play widi an electric torch. 
Hearing himself addressed by an excessively respectful term, and 
seeing (as he thought) a solitary foreigner, he kicked his way into , 
an already crowded truck and made a place for me in a comer. 

How it was done, save that it was done ruthlessly, I do not know; 
but ten minutes later the two feet of bare bench allotted to me 
had been expanded into a large island of suit-cases and kitbags 
- 2S1 
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against which the four of us leant, panting. Our arrival brought 
the total number of passengers in the truck up to seventy-two; all 
of them had been woken up, half of them had been seriously in- 
convenienced, and several of them had been trodden on. We were 
not popular, but we had caught the train. At two o’clock it started. 
For die first time we were heading due west. 

And for the first time we were tasting discomfort. There were ' 
no lights in the truck, and in the absence of its doors, which left a 
third of each side open to the frosty air, die small moribund stove ' 
in the middle of die floor did not appreciably affect the mean 
temperature Our former tram had been overheated, and we were 
not dressed for what amounted to a night in die open; nor were 
our warm clothes readily accessible. We lay — numb, and growing 
more numb — in contorted attitudes while the train banged, 
lurching, on its way. At frequent intervals it entered tunnels, so 
that for a time the truck was filled with the pungent, gntty smoke 
of bad coal. A baby cncd incessantly. ... 

As soon as it was light enough to see we emerged widiout 
reluctance from diat not more dian semi-oblivious stupor in which 
such nights are passed, and fumbled eagerly for sweaters in our 
kit. Presendy the sun rose. The baby stopped crying. At a -little 
station we bought bowls of queer grey gruel, with pea-nuts in it; 
they revived us considerably. . - ; 

We were passing through country which, according to the 
learned men, is the original home of die Chinese race. A yellow, 
country, streaked here and there widi red. Everywhere stardingly 
terraced hills of loess, grotesquer dian the most outlandish ant-hifls, 
reared silhouettes which had enough of symmetry in them to 
suggest the artificial. The ochre earth had, for x so ancient a place, 1 
a strangely britde air> and was in fact most easily eroded. The 
smallest stream had eaten out for itself an incommensurate gully; 

, and on the roads the wheels had found their task no harder than 
the water’s, so that every well-frequented highway was a litde 
canon, often proclaiming itself to us by no more than a dancing 
whiplash or the dark blue elephant-back of a Peking cart’s hood. 

There was a kind of prehistoric look about this land, through 
• which die train snorted labonously, like an antediluvian monster. 
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There were few houses, but many habitations. The terraces above 
us and the gullies below were riddled intermittently with man- 
made eaves — eaves with doors and tattered paper windows, above 
which a black tapering smear commemorated on die yellow sand- 
stone die house-fires of many generations Tne men and women 
who came out from diese catacombs to watch us pass were mosdy 
thin and ragged; sun and smoke had made dicir faces black and 
they seemed strangely un-Chinese, mopping and moving on those 
narrosv ledges. 

There was nothing un-Cluncsc about our fellow-passengers 
They all had diat gift (which die Chinese need and have, which 
the Russians need and lack) for making one cubic foot into two 
and turning the Black Hole of Calcutta into an only slightly over- 
crowded debating hall. Sixty-eight of die seventy-two people 
present were impervious to die lack of clbow'-room, and except 
m our comer die intricate pattern of humanity had a surface as 
smooth and harmonious as a completed jigsaw puzzle. Sleeping, 
eating, talking, nursing dicir babies, hunting lice m dieir padded 
winter clothes, dicy accepted die prospect of die day’s journey 
with complete equanimity; die day would be a long one, the night 
had been cold and almost sleepless, the air was duck with dust, 
the train was slow’ — these considerations, which meant m a small 
and nagging way so much to us, had no effective impact on dieir 
minds at all. To-day w r as to-day; no disaster dircatencd, no 
responsibility had to be incurred; to-day was to-day. 

The train carried a good many soldiers, who were being drafted 
up to join units engaged in anti-Communist operations on the 
southern boundaries of Shensi and Kansu. At one station, walking 
up the train, I came on a big'soldier, ividi a comically disagreeable 
face, dressed only in a smart suit of foreign-made underwear and 
vigorously engaged in cleaning Ins teedi in the open door of a 
truck. Struck by such conspicuous devotion to the laws of personal 
hygiene, 1 took a photograph of him Somebody laughed. He 
looked up saw what was happening, ssvorc, and very pardonably 
(I should have done die same myself) threw the contents of his 
tooth-mug at me. 

I smiled (he had missed) and said ‘That land of conduct is 
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extremely not good to look at’, which was the best I could do 
towards saving my face. But I am afraid I lost it. I deserved to. 

The day wore on. We ate scraps of food, and slept in fits and 
starts Incident was provided only by a succession of very small, 
very ragged little boys who periodically jumped the train and clung 
to the couplings between the trucks until they were discovered and 
turned off by a tram guard with a Mauser automatic and an un- 
compromising manner. One of them was a master of his craft 
The first time he was caught he grinned in a disarming and apo- 
logetic way and made the guard believe diat he was only trying 
it on as a joke. They turned him off at the next station, but an hour 
later found that he was still with us. The guard, having lost face, 
had to put up a tremendous performance of a man being angry. 
The little boy countered with a still better performance of a destitute 
waif with sorrowing relations just a little further west; he wept, 
fell on his knees, and clasped die puttee’ d legs of officialdom. To 
no avail; diey turned him off again. But he had crossed half a 
province without capital outlay before he was detected, for die 
third time, on die roof of our truck. What happened to him after 
that I do not know, he was a singularly self-reliant little boy. 

Night fell. The studied, familiar faces of our nearest neigh- 
bours slipped, though we had not parted, down the first stage 
towards oblivion. It grew cold again. At ten o’clock, two hours 
behind time, the tram stopped outside the walled city of Tungkuan. 
Ruefully reflecting that had we not missed that connection we 
should have been in Sian (still half a day’s journey away) several 
hours ago, we got stiffly out, found a stationmaster who spoke 
French, saw our luggage locked up in his office, and took rickshaws 
into the city, where the China Travel Bureau maintains a small 
hotel, equipped with the anomalous luxury of beds. 

We washed a litde and slept a lot. 
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RAILHEAD 
At least, the others slept a lot. 

I got up, with a very had grace, at dawn, walked to the station, 
and caught the early tram to Sian It was a slow, uncomfortable 
.train, like the one yesterday, and it only reached Sian two or 
three hours before the ‘express’, which left Tungkuan in the middle 
of die day and boasted a dining-car and die accommodation to which 
our tickets entitled us. But I earned a letter of introduction to two 
of die English missionaries in die Baptist Mission Hospital m Sian, 
and I felt it was hardly fair to present dus letter — thereby virtually 
soliciting hospitality — without any warning at all, not everyone, 
cidicr inside or outside missionary circles, would care to be taken 
unawares by a party so uncouth in appearance, so internationally 
and unconventionally constituted, as ours. So I caught the early 
train. 

I got a scat in the guard’s van, which I shared with an officer 
and half a dozen of his men. We had a sunny, dawdling journey 
dirough flatter country. Snow showed on mountains to the soudi 
and in die sky geese were still flymg cast. Lunch and breakfast 
were grey gruel. 

. In die middle of die afternoon the tram stopped beneadi the 
massy walls of Sian, die capital of Shensi and at that time the ter- 
minus of die Lunghai Railway. It was very evident that die 
Communist direat to the soudi of the province was bemg taken 
seriously. Barbed wire entanglements surrounded not only the 
isolated station but the entire circumference of the city walls. 

* The great gates had a strong guard on them and were kept ajar, 
so diat not more than one person cduld pass dirough at a tune, 
nobody-could enter or leave the city widiout a pass of some km . 
Inside the walls Central Government troops, v/ell armed and dis- 
ciplined, drilled and skirmished on a stretch of waste land with 
unwonted senousness and unwonted efficiency. The railway had 
conferred on Sian the mixed blessing of strategic importance. 

2S5 
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I took a rickshaw and set off through wide, somehow character- 
less streets in quest of the Baptist Mission Hospital. I knew the 
Chinese for ‘die Protestant Mission* and ‘the Catholic Mission , 
but die Baptists were beyond me; and we were going, as it turned 
out, in the wrong direction when we met two foreigners on foot. 
They were both Germans, the agents in Sian of various foreign 
companies; as diey were on their way to the hospital I paid off iny 
rickshaw and joined them. They cheered me up by saying that we 
should have no difficulty in getting a lorry ter take us to LanchoW. 

The missionaries were charming; they said they could easily pul 
two of us up, and the other two could go to an inn. Armed with 
a special pass (for passport regulations at the gate became stff 
more stringent after dusk) I walked back to the station to»meel 
the express. 

The express was on time. As our flotilla of rickshaws jigged 
back to die hospital through darkness periodically cleft by the 
headlights of military lorries, Kini said: 

‘I wonder where we shall see our next railway?’ 

‘God knows,’ 1 said, not wanting to provoke the fates by pitching 
our hopes too high, and secretly thinking diat it would be here, 
in Sian, on our frustrate and dejected way back tcrPeking. ' \ 

The next railway we saw was in Lahore. 

We spent the next day in Sian, and things seemed to be going 
well. It is true that the maximum of four days which, we had 
been assured in Peking, sufficed for die journey by road to Lan- 
chow had almost imperceptibly altered to a minimum of five; 
but I was a sufficiendy hardened traveller to feel that it would have 
been unnatural, almost ominous, if this had not occurred. More- 
over, an expected delay of three or four days in Sian was not 
materializing. Smigunov and I began at an early hour to scour the 
city for Lanchow-bound lornes, and before noon had found a' 
convoy of three which was due to leave next day. They did not 
look as if they would leave next day; they did not look as if they 
would ever move again. Their loads were mountainous already, 
and a substantial number of passengers, with luggage, were ex- 
pected; in comers of the yard in which, they stood the more in- 
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dispensable parts of their engines were being hammered on, blown 
through, and bound with wire by the drivers and by relations of 
the drivers. 

Nevertheless, discreet and circuitous inquiry revealed that the 
proprietor of die convoy really did intend to leave to-morrow. 
For 140 dollars (Mcx.), or about £to (half to be paid in advance), 
we booked what for lack of a better word may be called accom- 
modation, securing at the same time a very special kind of contract 
guaranteeing diat we should be delivered m Lanchow widun six 
days. This document was of course entirely worthless, but in the 
wrangling days to come it occasionally gave us a slight tactical 
advantage in dispute, and it was satis factor)' to have fixed things 
up so quickly. 

In die afternoon, under the auspices of die kindly missionaries, 
Kini and I had the honour of being received by the Provincial 
Governor. General Shao Li-tzc’s yamcn is part of the once palatial 
premises to which die Empress Dowager fled from the vengeance 
■ of die Foreign Powers after die Boxer rebellion and the siege of 
the Legations. General Shao, an elderly but vivacious little man 
with stubbly grey hair and beautiful manners, welcomed us 111 die 
innermost of many courtyards with cakes and fruit and tea. With 
him was his young and attractive wife, formerly a Moscow- 
trained Communist, whom marriage (it is said) saved at die 
eleventh hour from execution. Widi one of the missionaries inter- 
preting, we had a long talk, asking die sort of questions (and getting 
the sort of answers) diat are die life-blood of interviews widi 
officials in Cliina. But someiiow this interview was less anaemic 
than .most; die Governor and his wife had so much charm, were 
so merry and hospitable and intelligent, that we enjoyed what 
might have been a formal and empty occasion as you enjoy a good 
party. When we asked if any special kind of pass was necessary 
for the journey to Lanchow, General Shao broke all records of 
Oriental bureaucracy by having one made out for us in ten minutes; 
and when we took our leave he and his wife accompanied us to 
the outermost gate of all, a very signal honour which so gready 
enhanced our prestige with the waiting rickshaw coolies that we 
had to tip them a munificence appropriate to our> new status. 
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We called also on the Germans, and here we heard rumours oi 
Smkiang. Sven Hedin and Joe Soderbom, frc'sh from Urumchi 
had passed through Sian a few days ago on their way dowirtc 
the coast, and though neidier of them had been disposed to talk w< 
were able to supplement a little the gossip of Peking. Dark talc 
of methods used to strengthen Soviet influence at Urumchi w< 
heard with keen but academic interest; news of the Tungan rebel 
touched us more nearly, for we were headed for their territory 
They had held up Hedin’s party; had for several weeks used thei: 
two lorries for military purposes, forcing Soderbom and anotliei 
Swede to act as chauffeurs; were now in the south of the province 
planning to rise once more in revolt when the summer came 
Ma Chung-ying, their leader, reported interned across the Russiai 
frontier, was back in Kashgar. 

We listened with resignation rather than dismay. It was, ,oi 
paper, the worst of news (if it was true); but Smkiang seemed mud 
farther away even than it had in Peking, and we had already bccom 
like a hen with its beak to a chalk line, hypnotized by die nex 
step, blind to all beyond it. It was far too early to start talkinj 
destinations 

General Cluang Kai-shek and 'his wife, adding to the respon 
sibihnes of High Command the self-imposed duty of socially 
regenerating China through the New Life Movement, had recend; 
visited Sian by air. Their doctrines had not "fallen on barrel 
ground As I walked back to the hospital I was reprimanded b; 
a policeman, for the second time diat day, for smoking a pipe ii 
die street. 

That night I wrote m my diary. ‘We start at 8 to-morrow, 
don’t think.’ ' _ , 
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FITS AND STARTS 
‘I don't think’ was right 

At an early hour, it is true, our lorry — one of the convoy of 
three — turned up and added to ns already colossal load our own 
effects. We said good-bye to the missionaries, who had been the 
most charming of hosts My own position under their roof had 
been slightly embarrassing, for one of them, I had heard, knew me 
by repute as ‘die young man who goes round being funny' about 
'missionaries’, and the more innocuous and agreeable I tried to make 
myself appear, the more (it seemed to me) did I acquire die hall- 
marks of a viper in die bosom. Still, they concealed their mis- 
givings; and I hope I concealed mine. 

Soon after 8 o’clock Kim took her place beside the driver, the 
Russians and I climbed on top of the freight, and we moved 
incredulously off. This manoeuvre was repeated, at lengthening 
intervals, diroughout the morning. We went to some kind of 
control bureau to get a permit; we went somewhere else to get 
some petrol; we went to die house of the proprietor of die lorries; 
we went to an inn to pick up passengers; we went to a restaurant 
where the driver had some food; we went to a place which was 
nowhere in particular and just stayed there Then, at some im- 
precise moment, we suddenly discovered that everyone had 
vanished — die driver, the proprietor, the proprietor's friend who 
usually knew where he was, and all diepasscngers except ourselves. 

We split up and started a desultory search, but Sian is a big city 
and the quest was hopeless from die start. Occasionally one of the 
odier passengers reappeared, announced that we were starting at 
once, and disappeared I began to get angry. 

The day before I had met a young man from Nanking, who 
had ‘Powers A. Lay, Reconstruction Commissioner on Ins card 
and clearly wielded, as a direct representative of die Central 
Government, a certain amount of influence: a sad-looking young 
man', with a bow tic and American education, few illusions, and 
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(I suspected) considerable ability. I got in touch with him; he 
brought official pressure to bear; and m the tail end of a trying 
afternoon we started, eight hours late. The reason for the delay 
we traced to the creditors of a man who had a consignment or 
goods on one of die lomes; diey refused to let die lorry leave 
until he gave them something on account. 

On paper it was a barren victory for me, for there was hardly 
any daylight left and we might just as well (on paper) have post- 
poned departure till the next morning. But I knew how swifdy 
the beanstalk of procrastination grows in the soil of Asia, and how 
easily another day, or two or three more days, could lose them- 
selves in the intricate Chinese labyrinth of delay. So I was very 
glad to be lurching, however tardily, through the streets leading 
to die West Gate; and die Russians were delighted, for they had 
seen a black bear being led along on a chain and thereby knew 
infallibly that luck was with us. 

We ran out of the city and on dirough flat fields which looked; 
dank and dingy in the twilight. At dns stage there were only seven 
passengers on top of the freight; Kim shared die seat beside the 
driver with a mysterious little Cantonese, who wore spats and 
smoked a pipe but spoke no word of any foreign language. He 
said that he was a friend of the Governor of Sinkiang and was 
gomg to fly up to Urumchi from Lanchow, then go on to Moscow 
and afterwards to London. At first the only question in our minds 
was not whether he was a secret agent or not, but whose secret 
agent he was; but gradually he showed liimself to be such a silly> 
ineffectual litde man that we were not in die least surprised that 
he never got farther than Lanchow. He had a camp bed with him, 
which was more than we had. 

We were only twenty miles nearer India when we stopped for 
the night in a very small and miserable village. There was no inn 
and no eating house The four of us secured, and held. against all 
comers, a mud-walled cell some io feet square, with a k'aug to sleep 
on. It w r as very cold. We made tea and chatted to an anti-bandit 
patrol which turned up, valiantly flashing torches Then we slept. 

W e were up at dawn, but there was — as there was always to 
be a maddening and motiveless delay before the _convoy started 
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The skies were chccriess, and so was the country. We walked 
behind the lomcs over a precarious bridge whose architecture 
seemed to be an affair of mud and mass-hypnotism One of die 
lorries was having engine trouble and we waited for it a long 
time outside a little village. I remember vers - clearly the angry 
despair, die feeling that we should never get on, that settled on my 
impatient soul as twenty-five nunutes became half an hour, and 
halt an hour three quarters; and then the light-headed and not 
less irrational cxlularation which surged up m me as the last lorn.’ 
came lurching and sputtering into view. These emotional trans- 
formation scenes were very common in the next few days. 

We began to climb into naked, terraced hills The Russians 
chattered happily and intcrnnnabh of die delights that the Tsaidam 
would offer. Occasionally we excliangcd elementary badinage with 
die Chinese. We stopped to snatch a meal at an mn and then 
drove on until, well after dark, we reached the village of Pmchow. 
Quantitatively, it had been a good day’s ran 

The inn yard was deep in mud. We were stiff and cold, and when 
we tried to heat our tiny room by putting a charcoal fire under- 
neath the k’ang we were nearly asphyxiated Before the fumes had 
cleared away we received a visit from a Catholic Father, an Italian, 
whose order maintained a mission m Pmchow. We had some 
choking conversation with him m a variety of languages, and lie 
very kindly gave us a tin of butter, prepared by die Sisters of a 
convent m Honan. As we were going to sleep the man in charge 
of the convoy, a disagreeable person in an overcoat with a velvet 
collar, called to inform us that a particularly early start was to be 
made on the morrow. 

A raw grey dawn found us ready, but one of the engines had 
frozen up and it was not till three hours later that we took the 
road. It led us almost immediately into a ford, where blocks of 
dirty ice danced on the water and our lorry sustained a puncture; 
the convoy was immobilized again Kini and I walked on ahead 
to keep warm, following the zigzag cutting which carried the road 
up a low; range of loess hills Big partridges, like a kind of chikkor, 
clucked dubiously at us on die terraces, and little flocks of rock- 
pigeons swept down on shining wings towards die fields below. 
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Occasionally wc stopped and looked back The lorries — scarce 
so gross as beetles, and their crews like ants — still stood far beneath 
us at the ford; it was an hour and a half before they caught us up. 

After that for a time there was good going across a plateau, and 
we were childishly delighted when we passed through a big walled 
village which marked the boundary between Shensi and Kansu. 
At first there seemed little enough to choose between the two, 
provinces, but presently we dropped down into a river valley and 
realized that Kansu was the muddier. Much die muddier. The 
lorncs plunged and lurched wildly, and one of the less likeable of 
our companions, losing Ins grip on die buckmg freight, shot like 
a cannon-ball into die morass 

This spectacular and pleasing incident was the only bright spot 
m a black afternoon One after another the lorries — two of which 
were very badly dnven — stuck fast. They were unloaded; we dug 
and pushed and pulled; the engines roared; mud flew up; the 
lorries jerked forward several yards and stuck again. It began to'rain. 

At last we got through the worst bit and at 3.30 readied the 
litde village of Chmgchow where (for no Chinese \vill ever do 
anything while it is rainmg) it was decided, to our fury, that we 
should stop till next day. Once more we had a cold, cramped 
night on a k’ang, but this time it was varied pleasantly by supper 
with an old Norwegian missionary and his wife, who told us 
tragi-comic tales of banditry and fed us like kings. 

The next morning was not much fun. Velvet Collar, the man 
in charge, had to pay hkin on Ills goods, and tins lengdiy process, 
which he had promised to complete the night before, was far from 
being finished. Kites hung moodily in the slate-grey sky. A 
semi-circle of scrofulous children screamed -with dehght outside a 
butcher’s shop where a sheep was having its throat cut. On the 
summit of a cliff overlooking the -village a small and presumably 
devout party beat enigmatically and monotonously upon a gong. 
Rumours began to run about that we should not leave until the 
next day. 

But at last the Itkin was paid (it came, we learnt with pleasure, 
\ to fh c considerable sum of 360 dollars, and Velvet Collar had a 
hangdog look). We took our places and the lorries slithered dotvn 
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the steep streets and turned westward once more We forded 
another river, ran die gauntlet of a nun of rocks dislodged by 
blasting on the hdl-side above us, and passed a cliff which bore die 
superstructure of a temple and within winch a Buddha — forty-five 
feet high according to Rockhill — is hewn in the sandstone There 
were several soft patches on the road, but it was a puncture which 
finally held us up. Once more Kim and I walked on, until we came 
to a tiny and attractive village, where we sat under a tree and ate 
prodigious quantities of bread and thought how depressing it would 
be if we had to come back along dns road 
Presently die lorries caught us up, but one of diem, dirough sheer 
bad driving, stuck m a quagmire at the village gates and was only 
extracted by the exertions of the entire population. We were 
bogged dircc or four more times before we reached, after dark, 
the large but dilapidated market town of Pinliang, our hearts full 
of wrath against Velvet Collar and his drivers 
By comparison widi the last few days, die inn at Pinliang 
provided luxurious accommodation, w'ooden k’angs widi fires 
underneath diem and paper wmdows and chairs and tables and illu- 
mination of a sort. But there were sinister rumours abroad and 
Velvet Collar, when asked what time we ivcrc starting to-morrow, 
was ommously evasive. 



CHAPTER IX 


A LORRY AND THE LIU TAN SHAN 

Next day, sure enough, our worst fears were confirmed. One 
of the lomes needed repairs, another had to wait for a spare tyre 
from Sian; the convoy would remain in Pmhang for two or three 
days, perhaps more. Furious, we bearded Velvet Collar, but got 
nothing but a worthless promise that wc should start the next day. ' 
Our contract, that ironic document, besides guaranteeing us 
deliver)' in Lanchow in the now impossible time of six days, 
provided that, should one or even two of the lorries break down, 
the third would not be thereby delayed; tins clause being now 
extremely relevant, Smigunov and I set off to find the city magis- 
trate. 

Pinliang is a very long, very narrow town, and we had walked 
for over a mile before we found the magistrate's yamen. The 
magistrate was out As we stalked, glowering, bade to the inn, 
snow began to fall heavily. The worst part of file road, including 
the 10,000 foot passes of the Liu Pan Shan, lay ahead of us; and if 
it went on snowing like this the road would be blocked. India, 
indeed! 

As we arrived at the inn, the building next to it — an eating- 
house where we had breakfasted — quietly and rather sadly ‘col- 
lapsed, crumbling mto rubble in a cloud of dust. It was one of 
those days. 

It was maddening to have lost a day, and to face the prospect 
of losing more and the possibility of being held up indefinitely by- 
snow. Rmi and I, in search of distraction for our troubled minds, . 
set out once more along the interminable main street. The 6ist- 
Division — a reorganized version of Tsai Ting-kat’s 19th Route 1 
Army which did so well against the Japanese at Shanghai —was 
billeted in Pinliang pending transfer to the anti-Communist front 
in southern Kansu and Shensi. The town was full of gtey uniforms 
and the queer-sounding speech of the South, 

We had a good day and almost forgot our anxiety and annoy- 
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ancc'. Wc found an American, missionary near die West Gate, a 
sorrowful man who cheered up only when he spoke of the proba- 
bility of the Liu Pan Shan passes being closed. From him, by some 
roundabout way that I have forgotten, wc went to visit a little 
Chinese doctor who spoke French and who, after giving Kim 
some medicine that she needed for an ailment m her nose, took us to 
see the Catholic Fathers. The Catholic Fathers gave us a riotous 
reception. They were nine enormous Spaniards, of whom the 
younger ones looked, in their large new beards and medieval habit, 
like supers in a Shakespearean production. They gave us cakes 
and chocolate and roared with laughter at everything wc said. A 
good time was bemg had by all when an orderly arrived with a - 
request that wc should call on General Yang Pu-Fei, the commander 
of the 61st Division. 

At headquarters wc had a not less friendly welcome. The 
General and his Chief of Staff— the little doctor interpreting — 
talked with unusual frankness about troop movements in the 
anti-Communist campaign. Everything they said confirmed the 
impression, which wc had began to get at Sian, that the operations 
in West and North-west China were being earned on with great 
seriousness, and that Nanking’s authonty — if only by virtue of 
the presence of her troops, her currency, and some of her civil 
officials — was being notably strengthened in regions which, hut for 
the Communists, she would not have bothered very actively about. 

As wc came back in the evening to the inn snow was no longer 
falling; hut wc did not dare to hope that some miracle would 
have made it possible to go on to-morrow. It had, however 
The Smigunovs, beaming triumphantly, announced that another 
lorry had just come m — a good lorry, with a splendid driver, 
they had arranged for us to transfer to that; we should start at 
dawn and perhaps reach Lanchow in three days. This was no time 
for the scepticism which Russo-Chincse forecasts must normally 
inspire, and Kim and I were jubilant. We gloated over Velvet 
Collar, who had lost his face and half his dollars; wc gloated over 
the mysterious Cantonese, who had paid the full fare in advance ,• 
and could not bring himself to sacrifice it by a transfer; we were 
elatedbeyondmeasure by this trivial increase in our chances or success 
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By half-past nine the next morning all this elation had ebbed 
Our new lorry was, as die odiers had always been, immobile 
without discoverable cause; and Velvet Collar’s convoy, as though - 
to spite us, had gadiered itself together and self-righteously gone. 
The gravest misgivings assailed us as we cooled our heels. , 
But suddenly everything was all right, the signal for departure 
was given. It had struck me as odd diat a large crowd had gathered 
to see us off. I now realized that they were not. seeing us 
off; dicy were coming too. We had twenty-seven souls on 
board when we started Their baggage, and ours, made a load 
no whit less mountainous dian Velvet Collar’s loads, and it was 
early apparent that accommodation came under the heading of 
footholds rather than of seats But we were off, and that was all 
that mattered. 

The sun was shining. We bumped out of the West' Gate and 
across a greasy stretch of plain, then we began to climb. The 
engine ran well and there was a feeling of spring in the air. Pheasants 
strutted imperturbably by the roadside.' We were in the foothills 
of the Liu Pan Shan One by one the three cars of Velvet Collars 
convoy were passed, and the sunshine seemed brighter and warmer 
than ever. (We never saw any of those three lorries again One 
left the road and rolled down a steep slope to destruction; no one 
was killed. The others finished the course m rune and twelve 
days respectively.) 

In the middle of the morning we began the ascent of the principal 
pass, die top of winch is over 9000 feet above sea-level. The road 
swept this way and that in huge zigzags, but the gradient was 
stiff. At first we momentarily expected the fa mili ar cry of 'Hsia ! 
Hsia! which means that the passengers have got to get down and 
walk, and probably push as well But the engine was indomitable 
and we came smoothly up to the summit, from which we could 
sec the dun-backed, empty hills, ribbed horizontally with terraces, 
rolling for miles and miles 

The descent was less placidly accomplished. There could be 110 
'' doubt that our driver was a very good driver; and there could be 
no doubt that this was lucky. The lorry hurled itself into the valley, 
swinging round the hairpin bends, skidding sickemngly in soft 
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patches on die straight Our speed, in view of the precipitous nature 
of our immediate surroundings, would have been uncomfortable 
in normal conditions; but seeing that at least half the twenty-seven 
of us had considerable difficulty 111 keeping our places when our 
vehicle was proceeding along a level surface, die giddy and head- 
long gyrations of descent were more than disconcerting It was 
not long before the man next to me was sick I did not blame 
him. 

The foreign engineers responsible for the construction of the 
Sita-Lanchow road had impressed on their Chinese subordinates 
die desirability of marking cnfficult or dangerous passages with die 
traffic signs current m Europe, such as an ‘S’ for a double bend, 
v The Chinese, however, either ignorant of or impatient with die 
ordiodox sign-vocabulary, declined on their notice-boards to 
commit dicmsclvcs to the exact nature of the peril m wait for 
die motorist, and merely painted a bold and arresting exclamation 
mark. As we hurtled downwards the recurrent *!’ atoned for its 
inadequacy as a warning by us charming aptness as a comment. 

When at last, rather breathless, we reached die foot of the pass 
the back wheels of die lorry fell through a small erection which 
Was masquerading as a bridge, and we were glad enough to stretch 
our shaking limbs while the driver attached to the axle ropes widi 
which eventually we pulled it out. At four o’clock we reached 
Tsingmngchow, a small place but a pretty one, where we scraped 
some of die dust off our faces, ate a heavy meal, and spent die 
n $it. . 

The next day we really did start at dawn Our numbers li 3 d 
increased to twenty-eight, and we had a somewhat wearing drive. 
The sun still shone but dust rose in clouds, and the clouds, thanks 
to a light following wind, were not easily left behind. Everyone 
clung or squatted or sprawded 111 the closest possible proximity; 
the slightest change of position affected half a dozen neighbours 
Nothing more vividly brought home to me die degree of over- 
crowding to which we were subject than die sight of a large louse, 
some four inches from my nose, crawling majestically up die back 
of a minor official The minor official was far too tighdy wedged 
to teach it; my only disengaged arm was fully employed in keeping 
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me from falling off the lorn.'; and an outsider, a man from another 
pudding of humanity altogether, had to be called in to arrest the 
louse’s progress and destroy it. . 

A woman was sick with extraordinary persistency all day; and' 1 
my neighbour of the Liu Pan Shan was not always able to contain ; 
lumself. We looked forward with longing to the infrequent halts; r 
but when they were over a brisk hand-to-hand engagement had 
to be fought before everyone was once more settled in their places. 
During one of these struggles tempers ran high, and the minor’ 1 
official came to blows with an oafish little soldier, whose nose bled 
with regrettable profusion. Hostilities were never formally sus- 
pended, and the vendetta kept on breaking out again all through 
uiat day, to everyone s discomfort and annoyance. 

In the evening we stopped, thankfully, at an inn outside a httle 
walled town. It was dusk, and when we walked up to. the town 
gates m quest of an eating place soldiers denied us admittance; then> 
seeing that we were foreigners, began to implore us to exercise on 
one of their number that skill in dentistry which nothing would 
persuade them we did not possess. We peered sympathetically into ' 
a large, pathetic mouth which had very recently been eating garlic,' 
to its owner diat be would feel better to-morrow, and went v 
ack to eat at a place near the inn. We were pretty tired, and 
Smigunov had lost Ins voice. 

- or deal by lorry was almost over and we were due in Lan- * 
chow next day. Again we started at dawn, climbing on to a long 
°g s ack among the drab and indistinguishable hills. , It began to 
snow hard, which suited us because it laid the dust. At a cluster 
ot wretched houses a small and excitable posse of militiamen, 
31 ? )Y lt n j fend, stopped us to say that there was a gang 
• i „ an 1 , astn . e t lc j 0a< ^ ahead; our driver, a man not less sceptical. 
i rCSO ^ warning and we went on, the passengers 

t n r Z7 , I the firSt ", me a IivcI Y interest in the landscape. The 
nresentlv ® mate ? a |i ze my experience they always do) and 
stooDed^and h j0ppcd dcnvn i nt0 a long valley wliere the snow 
3of Z SUn Wc a hurried but deheious 

caravan flounder m 3 v *H a § e where an east-bound camel " 
c past us in the slush and where a bandit in chains. 
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l'is eves full of anger and fear, was riding, perhaps for the last 
, time, 011 a donkey, attended by two soldiers. 

The sun was warm and the air was clear and tingling. We were 
full of excitement, imagining Lanchow as a haven of security and 
comfort after the joltmg, irksome squalor of the last few days. 
At three o'clock, debouching from a gully on to die floor of the 
Yellow River valley, we saw before us die pagodas and machico- 
lations of a great walled city. We passed an air-field; were delayed 
briefly by a consignment of Windsor chairs which fell off the stern 
of the lorry into the road; and at last went waltzing down greasy 
streets into the heart of die provincial capital. 

It was February 27th. The journey from Sian had taken eight 
days So far, we thought, so good. 

We little knew what was coming to us. 



CHAPTER X 


OPEN ARREST 

We got an inkling of it almost at once. 

‘Fuss about passports on arrival,’ notes my diary, altogether too> 
casually; but the entry for the day closes; ‘We are going to have 
a difficult time.’ 

Bureaucracy all over the world is apt to be both mystifying and 
undramatic m its methods, and the ‘fuss about passports’ hardly, 
lends itself to narrative. So I will skip the hours immediately 
following our arrival at Lanchow (only recordmg that they filled 
us with perplexity and alarm) and pass on to the moment, shortly 
after nightfall, when we found ourselves walking down a narrow 
lane towards the headquarters of the China Inland Mission under 
an armed guard of six soldiers: our belongings, loaded on two 
Peking carts, preceded us, and a policeman with a paper lantern 
preceded them. We walked in silence save for the screaming of 
the axles 

Mr. Keeblcp the local secretary of the Mission, had already 
sought us out and offered us his hospitality; and when we readied 
die Mission Ins diplomacy and his prestige did much to mitigate 
die thoroughness with winch the soldiers searched our effects. 

‘You musn’t bother about this,’ he said, as they rummaged 
rather half-heartedly in our gear. ‘There’s pretty well martial law 
here as far as foreigners are concerned You’ve come at a bad time.’ 

‘But what are they looking fori’ 

‘Communist literature. They think you’re Bolshevik agents 
They caught one here the other day, and now all strangers are 
suspect. Especially Russians,’ he added, glancing at the Smigunovs. 

Over supper he developed his thesis. The south of die province 
was seriously threatened by the Red Armies from Szechwan; to 
die north-west Soviet Russian influence was paramount in Sinlaang. 
The abstract theory, on which one had so often dined out in 
Peking, that the Communist forces might be headmg for die 
nearest Marxist haven in Chinese Turkistan had suddenly become 
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a concrete obstacle to otir designs There had been several shady 
cbaractcts knocking about Lanchow of late (one of them, the one 
they caught, was a genuine Soviet agent from Shanghai; he had 
been mixed up with the Christian General m the days when Feng 
was bang run from Russia), and three months ago Nanking had 
sent a circular telegram to the Provincial Governments of Kansu, 
Chingbai, and Nmghsia chaigmg them to allow no foreigners to 
proceed towards die north-west. Two Poles and several White 
Russians — ail perfectly harmless and respectable people — bad 
recently been sent down from Lanchow to the coast under open 
arrest. Things looked black for our party 

For half ot it very black. The Smigunovs had, like many other 
White Russians, adopted Chinese nationality' Both their pass- 
ports were about ten years old; Nina’s had been issued — a sus-> 
picious circumstance — in Urumchi, and her husband's had been 
visaed there They could bodi have got new passports in Peking, 
and I blamed myself for not looking into tins before we started; 
‘but Smigunov had travelled this road before without having any 
trouble, and neither of us could have foreseen that Kansu would 
suddenly have gone so very' Morning Post. It was certain diat we 
were in for a delay of several days, and probable that we should 
get no nearer India than Lanchow. We retired to the unaccustomed 
luxury of beds in a gloomy frame of mind. 

Six days, dragged by. After the first rapture of not having a 
number of Chinese sitting on our legs all day had w'orn off, bfe m 
Lanchow' had little to recommend it, in spite of the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs Kecblc. On the unwarranted assumption that we 
should, eventually get permission to proceed, we began inquiring 
about lorries for die next stage of die journey, which should take 
us to Sining, die capital of Chingbai There were several lorries 
going up, and diey were all (dicy said) on die very point of starting, 
we gave up imploring them to wait for us when we learnt that 
they had been on the very point of starting for several weeks 
Snow and rain liad virtually closed die motor road to traffic, and 
though it meant six days’ journey instead of one and a half it would 
be better to take mules. We were sick of lorries anyhow'. 

The streets of Lanchow are romantic The women hobble 
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round the puddles on bound feet, their sleek heads shining like 
the shards of beetles The faces of the Moslems — very influential, 
here as in Sian, though they form only ten per cent of the population 
— are swarthy and fierce and almost hawk-like; most of them 
v ear wlute caps or turbans Occasionally you see a Turki from 
Smkiang, a bearded, booted figure in a long chapan, with features 
so Aryan and un-Mongoloid that he nught almost have come from 
the Caucasus. Very few of the Chinese wear European clothes. 
There is a bazaar much nearer in atmosphere to the bazaars of 
Central Asia dian to the markets of Peking. It is all very different 
from the China you see from the Treaty Ports; you have the feeling, 
that you are on the frontiers of another land, that you have come 
almost to the edge of China. As indeed you have 
But Lanchow might have been Leeds for all the joy we had 
from its romantic atmosphere. We could not love a plate that 
was like to see the shipwreck of our darling plans. The police 
had taken away our passports and we were told that they were 
being submitted to the Provincial Governor with an application for 
visas that would authorize us to travel to Chinghal. (We still, 
of course, described our motives as sporting and our goal as the 
Koko Nor ) On the impressive note-paper of The Times Foreign 
and Imperial Department I wrote a flowery letter to the Governor, 
emphasizing the honourable nature of our intentions and asking 
for an interview; at least two members of his entourage could, it 
was said, read English, but I never got an answer. Inquiries made 
in person at his yamen, where we called and left our cards, were 
politely side-tracked. All this was very uncharacteristic of a country 
where the unpleasantness of your fate at the Irands of officialdom 
is usually m direct ratio to officialdom’s affability. 

The more obvious it became that there was nothing we could 
do to improve our chances the more anxious we grew to leam 
what our chances were. The Minister of Education called and said 
airily that he was sure it would be all nght; he was much distressed 
at the small appropriation allotted to his Department in the Pro- 
vincial Budget and I angled for his help at court with an assurance 
that I would ventilate his grievance in The Times if ever opportunity- 
offered. The Minister of Communications agreed to see us but 
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was ominously absent when we called. A Mr. Wang, of the 
Police, had once been cured of an illness by Nina’s father in Urum- 
chi and guaranteed, several times, that we should have our pass- 
ports within twenty-four hours Another Mr. Wang, of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs (a very' conciliatory man), said that 
the Governor had forwarded our applications to Nanking and it 
was only a question of waiting a few more day's for a reply. A 
tlnrd Mr. Wang, whose official status I forget but who had a name 
for being m the know, told Snngunov in confidence that he and 
his wife were to be refused passports and that, although Kim and 
I would be allowed to go on, telegraphic instructions had been 
sent to the Chinghai frontier to have us arrested there The situation 
was further complicated by a succession of public holidays during 
which no official business could be transacted 

We strode irritably' about die streets m pursuit of diesc con- 
flicting rumours. Kmi picked up some mad at the office of the 
Eurasia Air Line and read me extracts from the letter of an office- 
bound fnend who thought it must be wonderful to travel and he 
free. Free, indeed ! To pass die tune we visited die German Catholic 
Fathers, who have a palatial establishment outside die city gates 
We called at the Baptist Hospital. We went to a party at winch 
practically the whole of die secular foreign community was 
gathered, it consisted of a resdient young German, his Russian wife, 
an Armenian, and a Czech. We noted with interest diat, thanks to 
tile wireless, a speech of Sir John Simon’s could be quoted 111 the 
local Kuorruntang organ only a day after he made it We took 
obscure comfort in the sight of a parrot hanging outside a shop 
because it might conceivably have come from India. But most of 
the' time we were bored and very anxious, fearing the worst. 

On' the sixth day the worst happened. Or almost die worst. 
We were notified that the Governor had given pcimission for Ma 
and Fu (which meant Kim and me) to proceed to Chinghai; but 
that the Russian persons were to be sent back to Tientsin, under 
open arrest. 

I went round to Police Headquarters m a rage, taking Smigunov 
with me. The Chief of Police was a tough, slick, antipathetic 
Moslem called Pal. He had both power and personality and his 
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subordinates were frightened of him. The only one of them who 
spoke Enghsh was very unwilling to interpret and trembled all over 
during the interview. It was, as a matter of fact, an indecorously 
stormy interview. I was very angry and, quite apart from the mess 
that Kim and I were gomg to be in, I felt responsible for the Smigu- 
novs, for whom defeat was a senous and bitter matter. I pressed 
Pai as far as I dared. What charge was preferred against the Rus- 
sians; Were they not perfectly respectable people; Had not the 
Governor of Shensi issued a passport to us; In what respect were 
any of our papers out of order; I had travelled in almost all the 
Provinces of Chma and had never been treated like this before; 
when I wrote of my journey in The Times it would be impossible 
to suppress all mention of the discourtesy' and mjustice I had met 
with m Kansu 

All this, and much more, was to no purpose. But I had the 
empty satisfaction of seeing that I had (shghtly) rattled Pai, so that 
in the end he was driven to ringing up the Governor and getting 
him to confirm his verdict in our hearing. We parted fngidly. 

The expedition was crippled, if not paralysed. But what did the 
expedition matter’ I saw suddenly how absurd and trivial it all 
was, this irresponsible assault on the heart of a continent, this 
escapade in Tartary. We had known all along that we were going 
to fail, and the fact that the loss of the Russians multiplied our 
chances of failing by ten was really, when you came to think of 
it, a matter of the greatest unimportance. 

But for the Smigunovs it was very different. They had staked so 
much on reaching the Tsaidam. The thought of it had been almost 
meat and drink to them." If the inn was dirty or the lorry stuck 
or fuel was scarce, ‘Ah’, Nina would cry, ‘it won’t be like that 
in the Tsaidam’, and her eyes would shine like a happy child’s. 
All day long on the lorries they had discussed what they would 
do when they got there, whether they would move their tent and 
. what their Mongol friends would say when they saw them and how 
much yaks’ tails fetched this year. Now' the bright vision wai 
broken. They were going back to the dreary uncertainty ol 
Tientsin (where Smigunov had thrown up his job); and they were 
going back under open arrest. I felt terribly sorry for them. 



It was bad luck, too, on Kim and me. Looked at dispassionately 
and in the light of reason, the carls , ignominious failure of our 
plans was nothing beside the Stmgunovs’ misfortune, but it was 
difficult, at this stage, to be dispassionate and die light of reason 
had never shone very steadily on our enterprise Without the 
Smigimovs we could hardly hope to get much furdier. Three 
languages at least were needed to get us into Smkiang — Chinese, 
Mongol, and Turki (Tibetan would also have been useful), of these 
I spoke only a few woids of Chinese. We did not know the road 
or die people or the customs. In die unlikely event of our getting 
past die officials in Simng, we had only the vaguest idea how to 
set about organizing a caravan, wbat animals were best or whar 
supplies were necessary or what kind of currency to take. We 
'vc re heading for fiasco. 

Still, it would have been unthinkable to turn back, if only 
because die officials svcrc hoping diat we would We sent round 
to an inn to order three mules for the next morning, and began 
to pack. 

At ten o’clock (die date was March 6th) we started A man with 
a humble, dog-like face loaded our belongings (they looked 
ridiculously few) on to the mules; lus name, to nobody’s surprise, 
was Wang. The Russians and Mr. Kccblc said they would come 
with us as far as the West Gate. We followed die animals past 
the familiar, hated gates of die Governor’s yamen (how long would 
it be before we saw those stone heraldic lions again, and die stacked 
rifles of the guard i) and on through the noisy sunlit streets towards 
die Yellow River As we passed under the Drum Tower a small 
troop of cavalry' came jingling towards us through the press of 
people. They were armed widi carbines and executioners swords, 
and their huge black fur hats gave them a demoniacal look. In 
dicir midst, bunched in bis saddle, rode a prisoner, a burly European 
with a fair beard. As they passed us he raised his eyes , they were 
far from philosophical ‘Caput!’ he said widi a grimace, and went 
clattering out of our ken. 

I wondered how soon we should have to echo him 
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THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 



CIIAPTO I 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD 

We were alone. The mules plodded m a small fine cloud of dust 
along the track which followed the crumbling bank of the Yellow 
River. A. merganser was fishing the shallow water near die shore. 
Before us, to the west, the bare and jagged hills sprawled inter- 
minably, red and yellow under a bright blue sky. Wang — possibly 
wondering at the queer company he had fallen in with, more 
probably meditating on his last meal or his next — trudged beside 
the animals; he wore on Ins head a dark blue turban which lie 
sometimes used as a sash to keep his trousers up, and he sang a 
harsh song quietly. Kim rode on top of one of die loads I walked 
The sun shone but it was not vcr\ hot 
We both agreed diat it felt odd to he alone From die first die 
Russians had been such an integral part of our plans (‘Snugunov 
says . . . Smigunov will jtnow . . ’) and for the last three weeks 
we had lived at such very close quarters with them that it was hazd 
to believe diat they had really dropped out of the picture, that 
they were no longer a factor in die present and the future, that 
we should probably never see them again. They had been cheerful 
and courageous and effective; it was sad to have parted from them 
But sadder for them than for us. We were still going on, were 
Still headed for India; we had postponed, however temporarily, die 
admission of defeat and — partly because of that, partly because we 
had put an end to an exasperating period of anxiety and enforced 
stagnation — we were full of a kind of wild elation We were on 
our own; the odds against us had lengthened fantastically, but from 
now on, every stage, every ruse, every guess that helped us towards 
the west would be a very personal triumph. And the mere fact 
diat die odds against us had lengthened gave us a feeling of freedom, 
a perverse, light-headed conviction that we were irresistible. Luck 
had always been the chief of the factors diat could get us through, 
now that it was the only factor the journey had lost what htde 
seriousness it ever had. By way of a gesture to celebrate the 
" 309 
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occasion, we told Wang that wc proposed to do the six stages to 
Sining in five days. 

We did, too. They were good days On the first we halted 
for lunch beneath a temple, of more than usually fairy-like ap- 
pearance, built into the side of a hill. Lunch, and indeed every 
meal until we reached Sining, consisted of kua mien, which is a 
kind of spaghetti violently flavoured with red pepper and ob- 
tainable passim at the wayside, I, who have no palate, found it 
delicious, but it palled on Kmi after a bit. Wang fell into con- 
versation with a carter who was taking a very elaborately decorated 
coffin up the road, and for part of the afternoon we travelled 
behind this gaudy and impressive object, in company with a little 
boy nding on a donkey and carrying a white rabbit in his arms 
It was all rather like some sort of fable. 

Because we had started late, we did not reach our inn till after 
dark. It got cold as soon as the sun went down (we were over 
6000 feet above sea-level) and in order to keep our spirits up we 
sang the Swiss national anthem on the march; it goes (a very ex- 
traordinary thing) to the tune of Rule Britannia. Invisible but 
clamorous dogs charged from the shadows as we rode into a little 
village where the cooking fires were all out, so that the tea and 
mien off which we dined were tepid. We had done about twenty 
miles, and neither the rugged surface of die k’ang nor the yelling 
of a sick child could keep us awake. 

We woke before dawn to the stately and deliberate (yet some- 
how urgent) sound of camel bells; some caravan was doing a night- 
march It was bitterly cold until the sun reached the bottom of 
the valley. With a boat-load of other travellers we crossed the 
Yellow River in a big flat-bottomed ferry, the animals jibbing and' 
squealing as they were dragged on board. Then we struck up the 
gorges of the Sining Ho. Most of die rare fields were covered 
with round stones from the river-bed, to prevent die soil from 
becoming dust and being stolen by the wind; in others harrows’ 
were being dragged along with a man standing on them like a 
chanot-dnver. A few low mud houses crouched in sparse groves 
of poplars; the trees were delicate, lovely, and colourless. The 
Sining Ho ran clearer and swifter than the Yellow River, but its 
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valley was so narrow and so little cultivated that there were no 
more of the huge, intricate, Iitindrcd-fect-lngh water-wheels that 
we had seen the day before and \\ hose proprietors sell irrigation 
to the farmers. 

A great wind sprang up when we halted to cat, and we had a 
hard struggle in the teeth of a dust-storm to catch die mules up 
afterwards. I walked all day, and indeed almost all die way to 
Sining, in a characteristically premature endeavour to get fit; we 
did a ten-hour stage before reaching a little village where die 
people looked even poorer and more diseased than usual. They 
were indeed so poor diat, when we were buying eggs and one egg 
was dropped, there was a race — won by the most respectable- 
looking person present — to salvage die unbroken yolk. All along 
tills road die standard of living is pidably low, and a substantial 
proportion of die population lives for (and largely on) opium. It 
is said that forty pet cent of die children bom in Kansu die before 
they arc a year old. 

The next day, and for two more days dicrcafter, we travelled 
on. Life had become a very simple, soothing affair: so soothing 
diat we forgot our complicated ambitions and the difficulties that 
lay in store for us. It was enough to be crawling westwards in 
the bright, clean, mountain air; food and sleep were die only 
things that seemed important. Occasionally we passed a caravan 
of donkeys, tripping demurely under disproportionate loads; 
travellers of consequence in litters or carts drawn by the famous 
Kansu mules: once a fur-hatted detachment of die ioodi Division 
— provincial troops from Sining — marching down to the anti- 
Communist campaigns, their officers nding Tibetan pomes, dieir 
equipment on camels, and dieir two superannuated cannon dragged 
by coolies. (Them we met in the twilight before dawn. One of 
dieir camels had knelt down and refused to rise, and Dried to help 
by putting burning paper underneath it. The soldiers faces, when 
die light of the flame showed diem what a strange kind of creature 
I was, looked starded; I believe I could have passed myself off as 
a demon in that chilly and uncertain hour.) On the swift waters 
of the Sining Ho huge rafts, made of numerous inflated ox-hides, 
were poled skilfully through die rapids, carrying wool and hides 
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on the first stage of their tremendous journey from the pastures 
of the Koko Nor to Tientsin Here and there at the water’s edge 
men squatted, washing gold; and gold, in little tiny specks, some- 
times glittered in die dust beneath our feet. Through gaps in the 
steep walls of the river-valley snow peaks appeared to the south- 
west. ' - 

At first wc eyed the single telegraph wire with misgiving, 
remembering the most sinister of the Lanchow rumours, which had 
predicted our arrest at the provincial frontier; and when, at the 
end of our third day on die road, we found ourselves winding 
down a zigzag path to where a roofed and brighdv painted bridge, 
spanning the Tatung Ho, linked die two” provinces of Kansu and 
Chinghai, we felt a htde gleeful Stirling of curiosity and excitement 
There was no guard on the bridge. The mules’ feet drummed on 
it hollowly, die mules’ eyes (and mine) looked with longing at 
the lovely dark green water swirling 200 feet below. Beyond the 
bridge we came into Hsiangtang, the first village in Chinghai, 
momentarily expecting grey uniforms and old rifles and a brusque 
‘Nall /m?’ and the wait while an officer is woken in an inner room. 
But not even the mangy dogs accosted us. There were no soldiers 
and no officials in the place; we breathed more freely. 

The next day we did a forced march of thirteen hours. The 
valley widened, and there were fields and fruit trees. At dusk 
we came to Nienpai, a htde walled aty famous in those parts for 
its tobacco. Several camel caravans monopolized the mean inns 
beneath its ramparts, and owmg to incomprehensible curfew 
regulations we were not allowed inside the gates; so we went on 
for an hour, to halt at a poor house where we ate lialf-cookcd 
mien m the reek of opium and got a few hours’ sleep. It had been 
a long day 

The next was even longer We were woken at one, but did not 
get off till after three. Mules and men went forward stiffly in the 
teeth of a htde searching wind, but presendy the sun rose and by 
midday it was hot. We crossed the river by a bridge beneath 
which a flotilla of skin rafts was moored, and at three o’clock 
sighted the walls of Sining at the far end of a shallow, open valley. 
They were further away than they looked, and it was dusk before 
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wc reached the gates. On the bastions above them Little sentries 
armed with stocky automatic rifles were silhouetted against the 
fiery' west. Bugles braved thinly. We passed like dust } 7 ghosts 
through streets where rich food-smells hung on the frosty air and 
paper lanterns were golden in die darkness until we came to a 
disappointing inn which Wang said was die best 
, It had only one storey. We got a room opening, as all the rooms 
opened, on to die long courtyard, stowed our luggage in it, and 
went out in quest of food (in nordi and west China board and 
lodging can seldom be obtained under the same roof). Just down 
die street there was a big eating-house, garish but warm and 
friendly, kept by Moslems, here we stuffed ourselves with delicious 
and contrasting dishes of chopped meat and vegetables, and made 
die Moslems send out for a measure of the raw local spirit, which 
you drink heated, a thimbleful at a time. 

We were dog-tired but happy. Happy because we had done 
another stage — die last stage, almost, before roads and houses 
finished and die wilds began; happy because we had done it in 
five days instead of six; happy because we were not defeated yet. 

It was a good moment, the last of its kuid lor a long time 
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Dr Johnson once compiled a list of six maxims for travellers., 
Number 5 is ‘Get a smart sea-sickness, if you can’. Number 6 is 
‘Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind easy’. 

In Sining- the first of these rules was no whit more 'impossible 
to observe than the second. Within twenty-four hours of reaching 
the city we knew, almost for certain, that we should get no further- 
west. But not quite for certain; we dangled on a thin and fraying 
cord of hope above the black depths of despair, and peace of mind 
was as unobtainable as pate de foie gras. 

It was passport trouble again. In Lanchow the authorities, when 
they gave us back our papers, had assured us that\they were in 
order for Chmghai. But they were not; before sendmg us on to 
Sining, Lanchow should have provided us with a special passport. 
By failing to do so Lanchow had neatly delegated the responsibility 
for stopping us to her neighbours, while at the same time increasing 
both the likelihood and the legality of such action on their part; 
it was a beautifully Chinese gambit, in the best tradition of passive 
resistance. It looked as if we were done for. 

But in China nobody likes to give the coup de grace if they can 
get somebody else to do it for them, and die matter, we were 
told after two or three days’ suspense, was being referred to Nan- 
king. (We had been told the same thing in Lanchow; but this 
tame we knew, through a friend of a friend of die wireless operator, 
that it was true.) I sent a wire to Tommy Chao, who was Reuter’s 
Correspondent at the capital and who, widi his fund of 1 stable 
gossip, would be sure to know the form; I asked him what chances 
we had of getting visas to travel in the interior of Chmghai and 
briefly rehearsed the more deserving aspects of our case. 

The answer came next day. ‘Visas doubtfullest’, said Tommy 
Chao. 

‘Visas doubtfullest’ For all my incurable optimism — which was 
stimulated by Kini’s occasional lapses mto an opposite frame of 
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mind — it was difficult to assess our chances very high Nanking 
had, in that circular telegram of three months ago, specifically 
vetoed travel towards the north-west, and it so happened that our 
few predecessors in this particular part of the country had done 
little to enhance die prestige of foreign tourists. Several years 
before two Frenchmen had gone into die Tsnidam and there been 
murdered, a fate which they courted by their treatment of the 
natives. More rcccmlv, a British army officer on leave had fallen 
foul of die authorities m Sming and had been sent iguomimously 
down to Lanchow under cavalry escort And only a year or two 
ago a party of English near-Buddhists, led by a very old and very 
indomitable lady, bad arrived in lorries with the dedared intention 
of ending dieir days in one or odicr of the neighbouring lamaseries; 
for various reasons they curtailed their programme and returned 
to Peking, but during dieir stay m Chinghai dieir presence had 
embarrassed, no less than it bad perplexed and amused, die local 
officials. The more we thought about it, die less reason we saw 
why, cidicr in Sining or at the capital, an exception should be made 
in favour of two travellers who, in addition to journeying in a 
style which suggested that dicy were insignificant persons, earned 
the wrong papers and appeared to be mad 

Life, in these circumstances, was an anxious, dragging, squalid 
business. We woke in die morning feeling stiff and cold; the k ang, 
from which we were separated only by a dirty felt, was hard, an 
die charcoal brazier was dead. We hastily put on whatever do ics 
we had been rash enough to discard the night before, yelled lor 
hot water, and sent out for bread and butter. The bread took the 
form of large round buns, golden in colour and rather c ay- 1 c 
in consistence'; die butter was veined with dark green, n te gor- 
gonzola cheese, and contained a liberal admixture of hairs, ot i 
yak and human We breakfasted widi gusto off dus, waslung it 

down with mugs of milklcss tea. 

The principal business of the day was to collect rumours about 
our fate; but we knew from experience diat it was a irusta 'co 
address ourselves too early to this task, thereby prettia y 
exhausting the day’s small stock of hope and leaving us to many 
hours to kill. So for a time I played endless games of patience on 
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the k’ang while Kini read or sewed or wrote up her diarv. But 
gradually, as the glow of breakfast faded in our bellies, we became > 
restless 

‘Let’s go up to Lu’s.’ 

‘Wait ell I've finished this chapter.' 

'How much more have you got : ’ 

‘Ten pages.’ 

‘Hell, that’s too much. Come on. I'm going now. 

‘Oh. all right. ’ 

So off we went, giving our by now celebrated performance of 
caged ngers down the long mam street. The sun shone, the air 
was crisp. Above the house-tops the rugged yellow peaks across 
the river stood out verv clear and tantalizing. By midday the}' 
were usually blurred or hidden by a dust-haze: it was only in the 
morning and the evening that they emerged to dominate the town. 
Around us as we walked the untiring thud and clank of the local 
form of bellows measured, in the open-fronted shops, the pulse- 
beats of the city’s life. Mountains of wool lurched down towards 
the East Gate on carts with screaming axles. In the inn yards 
camels endured with glassy hauteur an interlude of urban life. 

The main street was always crowded and the crowd was always 
picturesque. But for us it was not the inhabitants but the people 
from outside who made Sining exdting -with the promise of 
remoter places. Mongols from the Tsaidam, Tibetans from Lab rang 
or even Lhasa, lounged at the street comers, not altogether mastering 
a tendency to gape. Both races dressed in the Tibetan style. Huge 
sheepskin robes, worn with the wool inside, were gathered round 
the waist by a sasb, above which, and concealing it,- capacious 
folds overhung, making a kind of pocket in which all personal 
possessions, from the inevitable wooden bowl to a litter of mastiff 
puppies, were carried. Below the waist the skirts of the robe hung 
in pleats.like a kilt, swinging outwards as gracefully as a ballet skirt 
when the wearer leapt on to his horse or camel. Stock}- boots 
with upturned toes were worn on the feet, and in these was stowed 
die long pipe, with its tiny metal bowl and heavy jade mouth- 
piece. Except in the bitterest weather the robe was slipped back, 
leaving one brown arm and shoulder free. In Sining the whole 
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barbaric outfit was usually clowned by a cheap Homburg hat, 
the first-fruits of a shopping expedition which had lasted months; 
die hats enhanced an air of cal lowness and bewilderment which 
clung, for all their toughness, to these country cousins. From their 
waists dangled a metal-shod pouch containing flint and tinder, and 
a cheap knife in a sheath; many of diem also wore broadswords, 
of a Wardour Street appearance, and almost all had hanging round 
dicir necks a massive amulet enshrining a picture of Buddha. These 
amulets came, by way of Lhasa, from India, and we were vaguely, 
unwarrantably reassured by the sight of them, as we had been by 
the sight of the parrot m Lanchow. 


CHAPTER III 


CONFINED TO BARRACKS 

The middle of the morning usually found us installed in the back' 
room of a photographer’s shop not far from the Governor’s yamen. 
The shop belonged to Lu Hwa-pu, a big bear-like man who had, 
been, under the Empire, an official in Urumchi and who spoke 
thick but fluent Russian. He was a friend of the Smigunovs and 
he showed us the very greatest kindness. - - 

How many hours did we spend in that dark little room,, with 
its scrolls and spittoons and rickety chairs; Though the photo- 
grapher’s business apparently prospered, very little actual photo- 
graphy ever seemed to take place. It was only occasionally that 
a Mongol or Tibetan notable from die back blocks would bring 
his wife — half giggling, half terrified — to pose rigidly before, a 
faded, tattered, manorial back-cloth on which segments of un- 
imaginable architecture framed startling gouts of boskage. The 
ladies, dieir traditional finery invariably and unhappily culminating 
in a Homburg hat, presented first their front and then dieir back 
view to the camera: the latter in order to place on record the 
magnificence widi which dieir hair, hanging in long, grease-solid 
plaits almost to dieir ankles, was decorated with chank-shells and 
heavy silver ornaments The Tibetans were better-looking than 
the Mongols 

We drank cup after cup of tea and skimmed die gossip brought- 
by a succession of visitors. Such and such powerful Mongols were 
in town and would be shortly returning to the Tsaidam. Such and 
such a message about us had been sent by wireless to .Nanking." 
General Ma Bu-fang, the autocratic young military Governor, at 
present absent on a hunting trip, would return in two days, in 
four days, would not return for a week The old and illiterate 
Civil Governor wanted to send us back but could not decide 
anydnng without Ma Bu-fang. The Chief of Police was favour- 
ably disposed to us. A reply was expected from Nanking to- 
morrow, to-morrow or the day after, to-morrow or the day 
after. . . . 
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Thus it went on. The benign Lu Hwa-pu, his friend die red- 
faced sergeant of police, the jerk)' loud-voiced radio operator, die 
little hunchback widi the charming smile — all these and many 
others came and went, planting die seeds of hope and dicn up- 
rooting die premature and sickly growth. We always stayed in 
the shop as long as we could, partly because we had nothing else to 
do, pardy because we found it paid to postpone as long as possible 
the chief meal of the day. We used hunger as a drug, to numb 
for a time anxiety and the anticipation of defeat We played of!' 
die flesh against die spirit, trying to ensure that for an hour or so 
each day we forgot our troubles in die keen if bcsdal delight of 
looking forward to and at last consuming a meal It was a base 
but effective stratagem 

Lu Hwa-pu was one of our two chief allies m Sining. The 
other was Lieutenant-General C. C. Ku, of die Nanking General 
Staff. It so happened diat, by die merest chance, I earned a letter 
of introduction to Ku from his brother, whom I had first met in 
Manchuria in 1933. Ku was a young man of thirty-one, who had 
been educated at Cornell University and had also undergone 
military training in America; he was now inscrutably engaged on 
some kind of military intelligence work on Cluna’s North-west 
Frontier and had under his command some fifteen young officers 
who were dotted about the fringes of the Tibetan plateau He 
was intelligent, charming, and rather disillusioned, and wore an 
extremely well-cut khaki uniform and a rakish fur hat He knew 
about die Smigunovs and our troubles in Lancliow, but I dunk 
we dispelled whatever suspicions die knowledge may have given 
him. At any rate, diough he unfortunately left Sining soon after 
we got there, he used Jus considerable influence on our behalf, 
sent a reassuring wireless message about us to Nanking, and gave 
us some useful advice. 

Neither to liim nor to Lu Hwa-pu did we disclose our trans- 
continental ambitions. Aldiough we were sometimes asked if we 
were going to Lhasa, no one up here imagined diat we harboured 
designs on Smkiang, for the route leading into that province from 
Sining is not generally known to he practicable. 

We made other acquaintances in die aty, though none who 
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stood us in such good stead. First of ail there was our inn-keeper, - 
a s mall , courteous man with an affliction of the eyes which made 
them rheumy. He bore a very close resemblance to a former 
professor of poetry at Oxford University, and further endeared 
himself by his mode of address. Europeans, when talking to a 
foreigner who clearly understands very little of their language,* 
usually raise their voices, shouting out simple phrases in a terrible 
and intimidating manner; the Chinese, in my experience, never 
do tliis. Our inn-keeper used to chant at me. Sitting on a box 
in our room, he would coo out slow, polite, mellifluous questions, 
putting great emphasis on the various tones and measuring his speech 
like a man engaged in some strange and holy ntual. The result was’ 
that he was easy to understand, and one day we had quite a long 
philosophical discussion (in descant) about the disadvantages of a 
Republic as compared with an Empire. He was a very old- 
fashioned little man. 

Then there %vere the missionaries. The first one we met did 
not really belong to Sining. He was an American, maintained by, 
some sea of which I had never heard before, in Tangar, a day’s 
journey further west and the last village in China. Smitten by a 
sudden and somewhat premature fear of being cut off by the 
Communist armies, he had withdrawn to Sining and contemplated 
withdrawing to Lanchow. We did our best to allay his fears, 
which w T ere at that time utterly groundless, and he professed 
himself reassured by our news; nevertheless, after vacillating for 
several days, he beat a surreptitious retreat to Lanchow and we 
never heard of him again He was a large, bearded man, dressed 
like a sort of nonconformist lumberjack; he had a melodramatic 
mind and a melodramatic manner, glancing continually over his 
shoulder, opening doors very suddenly, and trying to persuade .us 
that a lot more of these fellows knew English than we might 
think. As for our chances of getting further into the interior, he 
said that we should come up against a ‘network of spies’, but that 
we should be all right if we could give them the slip. He had with 
him an unhappy young man with toothache and two ladies who, 
from their basihsk glances at KIni and me, appeared to place on 
our association a more romantic interpretation than the facts war- 
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ranted and who probablv referred to Kini, in conversation, as a 
Jezebel. 

We called at the Catholic Mission, where a cheerful, gnome- 
like German Father gave its coffee and good advice and where 
Kini prevailed on one of the sisters to put m a stopping which 
had come out of her teeth. They also very kindly gave her a 
bath, ladies not being admitted to die municipal bath, a forbidding 
establishment where I used to go and wallow m hot, opaque water 
in company with officers of the provincial forces 

Then there was a Protestant Mission, manned by English and 
Americans. The missionaries were charming when we met diem,, 
and one of diem lent us some English papers, but diotigh we had 
to call on them several times (for we had had permission to give 
them as our postal address), they never asked us m We thought 
this odd at the time, but later heard diat they had been warned 
from Landkow diat we were suspect to the authorities and heading 
for trouble. A missionary’s position depends very largely on his. 
standing with die local officials, and it would therefore have been 
imprudent for diem to have anything to do with people whom 
the local officials might consider undesirable All the same, if I 
had been in their place — living in the hack of beyond, seeing a 
new face from the outside world not more dian once or twice a 
year —1 believe I should have taken a big risk and asked us to lunch. 

There is not much night-hfc in Sining. In the evenings we 
used to go back to our inn, patch the fresh holes made in our 
paper windows by die forefingers of the curious, and sit reading , 
or writing on the k’ang widi die flat brazier of charcoal between 
us. At this time of day dicrc was a tendency to feel forlorn and 
even sentimental. The worlds we knew seemed very far away and 
we had left them, apparendy, to no purpose. We were not even 
to be allowed a run for our money. Anybody could get to Sining; 
the journey, if you took the, air-line to Lanchow and if die motor- 
road was open, could be done in less than a week from Peking, 

It had taken us more than a month to struggle irritably across 
China; if 'our journey ended here in slow and painful anti-climax 
it would be a waste of time and money which neidier of us could 
convcnicndy afford It was small wonder that Kim sighed for the- 



spring ski -mg and I felt wistful and guilty, remembering the im- 
posing and attractive job which had been offered me by cable 
three months before, and of which, for the sake of attempting this 
journey, I had airily postponed acceptance. We were sick of the 
suspense, sick of unprofitably collating rumours, sick of the jungle 
of bureaucracy in which we were benighted 

But we were not, fortunately, sick of each other; and suddenly 
one of us, by a pretematurally gloomy or a pretematurally silly 
remark, would make the other laugh. Our spacious and remorseful 
meditations, our regrets for things distant and foregone, would 
contract rapidly to consciousness of the candle-light and the 
embers and the kettle, life, and our venture, and ourselves 
would be reduced once more to their right and ridiculous pro- 
portions. What did it all matter? Things might be worse. We 
still had a chance. Let’s make some tea. 

But soon we would be obsessed again, only this time cheerfully 
obsessed, in scheming chimencally. for success. If it came to a 
pmch we would bolt; go down to Kumbum (they couldn’t refuse 
us that), jettison most of our stuff, cut across country, and pick 
up a caravan m the hills west of Tangar. If only we could find a 
guide, somebody we could trust 

Thus we talked, hody and foolishly, until the candles guttered. 
Then we took' off our boots and wrapped ourselves in our coats 
and lay down on the k'ang to sleep. If there had been a wind in 
the middle of the day the k’ang, and everything else in the room, 
was covered with half an inch of fine dust. 

There usually had been a wind. 
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I forget, now, exactly how or exactly when we heard that we 
were going to be granted visas. I remember only our incredulous 
and fearful joy. Nanking, apparently, had declined to hold the 
baby and was leaving the matter to the discretion of the local 
authorities. Wc had played the innocents so successfully that die 
local authorities saw no reason to deny us our excursion to the 
Koko Nor; our passports would be ready m a few days. 

In a few days 3 I did not like the smell of that. Our holidays, 

I urged, were short; already' we had lost more than a week m- 
Sming. Could not the formalities be expedited, as a special favour 3 
They could not, it seemed, be expedited very much But we 
bad expressed a desire to visit Kumbum, by the time that had 
been gratified the passports would be ready for us. The authorities 
would be glad to provide transport and an escort for our protection 
The transport was a Peking cart The escort was a spindle- 
shanked and defenceless dotard, a scarecrow m uniform with a 
- face of wrinkled parchment. His fragility was alarming and wc 
hoped sincerely that no strong wind would arise, for then we must 
surely' lose him. He had with hun a white and equally venerable 
pony, and on its back, wrapped in a tattered greatcoat, he rode 
hunched in a coma, protecting us 

Wc left by the South Gate early on March i8tk and bumped 
along a little river valley in a south-westerly' direction. It should 
have felt wonderful to leave the city which had been our virtual 
prison. for what seemed a very long time, but we missed a due 
Feeling of release because of a sudden panic that some pretext 
would be found to withhold the passports on our return The 
day was hot and die track very' dusty. A Peking cart, bghdy loaded, 
travelsjust too fast for die passengers to walk beside it; this I diought. 

.a pity for it has no springs and soon becomes a Litde Ease on wheels. 

Stall, it was exciting to pass from tame to time ktde parties of 
Tibetans, dieir wild dark faces alive widi curiosity beneath their - 
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fox-fur hats, the scabbards of their broadswords projecting hori- 1 
zontaUy athwart their saddle-bows, their shaggy ponies pacing ' 
briskly. At one o’clock, breasting a low ridge, we Saw below us 
the great monastery of Kumbum. Its coloured roofs, the tiles of 
one of them plated with pure gold, crowded the steep slopes of a , 
narrow, sparsely wooded ravine; temples on one side, low white- 
walled dormitories for the lamas on the other. Figures in dark red 
robes, diminished by the distance, threaded the narrow, climbing' 
passages between the buildings. A gong boomed lengthily. 

Kumbum means ‘a hundred thousand images’. Legend asso- 
ciates the monastery, which is one of the richest. and most im- 
portant in Tibet, with Tsong-k’apa, who founded the Yellow Sect- 
of lamas (so called because their ceremonial headgear is yellow 
instead of red) and who thereby regenerated a priesthood fast 
lapsmg mto ways of ill repute. About the year 1360 Tsong-k’apa 
was bom at some place not far from the present site of Kumbum. ’ 
When he was seven his head was shaved, an essential preliminary 
to an ecclesiastical career; Iris mother scattered his hair upon the 
ground, where it took root and in. the course of time grew up "in 
the form of a white sandal-wood tree. The leaves of this tree were 
'miraculously stamped with the image of Tsong-k’apa, and a 
monastery not unnaturally sprang up around it. Travellers more 
learned than I have reported conflictingly on these photographic 
leaves; the only thing that seems to have been established beyond 
doubt — and might indeed have been deduced without any first- 
hand evidence at all — is that the lamas -sell them. There were no 
leaves when we visited Kumbum. 

As we dropped down towards the gay and curious buildings I 
had the sudden conviction that, whatever political i na p S 0 f Asia 
might say to the contrary, we had done at last with Chma. It was - 
not so much the obvious difference in the architecture as a more 
elusive difference in the atmosphere. Here was something al- 
together more dour, more self-sufficient’ and more, aloof than 
phable, conciliatory, irresponsible China; something that Time had ' 
hardly touched, that the West had not touched at all; something 
that had not yet faced, perhaps would never face, tho necessity to 
prove itself adaptable, to change certain of its spots; something for 
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better or for worse immutable. Probably it was the little that I 
knew about China, the little that 1 had read or imagined about 
Tibet, that gave me this feeling, or at any rate forced its growth; 
but certainly there was a difference there, though my precon- 
ceptions may have misled me in defining it. 

The first thing you sec as you approach Kumbum is a row of 
eight white chortcns, which I believe commemorate eight lamas 
who were killed by the Chinese (perhaps during the Moslem 
rebellion of the '60 s, when a lot of them were massacred and 
their temples partially sacked). We crossed a little bridge, passed 
the chortcns, and turned left into the maze of buildings whose 
small trapezoid windows, wider at tire top than at the bottom, 
seemed to frown down on us from under lowcnng brows. Directed 
by quavering injunctions from our aged escort, the cart drew up 
at the gateway of a large, clean, pink-walled building and we 
walked through it into the central courtyard It was surrounded 
by a carved gallery on to which the upper rooms opened; two 
camels were tethered by their head-ropes in a comer. Several 
lamas in dark red robes, whose sly, cheerful, earthy faces hardly 
suggested the tremendous mysteries commonly associated with 
their calling, came wandering out of various doors and gave us a 
giggling welcome. It appears that this was one of the more secular 
branches of die monastery, where official business was transacted 
and official guests entertained. 

The chief lama, an old man with a fine Roman head, led us into 
a small panelled room full of shadows where we all sat for some 
tune, occasionally beaming at each other in a perfunctory way. 
Then tea was brought in and with it, flanked by slabs of butter, 
a pyramid of some drab-coiourcd powdery' substance. In the dim 
light we could only guess what dus was First we thought it was 
sugar, then we thought it was salt; finally we decided it was very 
fine grey ash, of the kind you sec in portable braziers in Japanese 
inns. Then we tasted it and agreed diat it was sawdust, possibly 
sawdust from die holy tree. It was only gradually that it dawned 
on us that diis was tsamba, or parched barley meal: tsamha, winch 
was to be our staple food for three months: tsamba, of which much 
more anon. We were very green. 
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Afterwards we were taken round the monaster}'. My few words 
of Chinese were, alas, no key to its mysteries and we were miserably 
conscious of moving in a fog of ignorance which hid the sig- 
nificance of everythmg we saw. All around us lamas with shaven 
heads, in red robes or in yellow, paced and squatted in the 
courtyards. Others, inside the temples, seated rank upon rank in 
semi-darkness, endlessly intoned then prayers, sending up waves 
of rhvthmic, hypnotizing sound to beat upon die scarlet pillars and 
hangings between which a dull gleam betrayed the smiling and 
gigantic god. Here, in the greatest temple, looking down from a- 
high gallery upon the huddled chanting figures, I caught for a 
moment, and for the first time, somedimg of that dark and power- 
ful glamour with which western superstition endows the sacred 
places of the East 1 had been, as every traveller has, in many kinds 
of temples; never before m one where I had that tight, chill, tangling 
feeling which I suppose is something between spiritual awe and 
physical fear 

Outside the mam temple pilgrims, outlandish in their sheep-skins 
and fur hats, turned gleaming prayer-wheels in the sunlight or 
walked slowly round the building, keeping it always on dieir right 
as custom demands. Others mechanically, almost absent-mindedly, 
prostrated themselves before the tall doors which hid the Buddha, 
slidmg their bodies up and down in grooves which generations of 
their ancestors had worn deep in the wooden floor; these people, 
with their sideways glances at us, their furtively moving bps, and 
their unenergetic manner of throwing themselves on dieir faces 
and getting up again, suggested a physical training class of small 
boys carrying on in die absence of their instructor. 

Thence we went on into a warren of galleries and httle rooms, 
on whose panels imps and demons, half animal and half human, 
dismembered or otherwise acutely incommoded the unrighteous, 
whose anguish was very graphically portrayed; in these frescoes the 
demonology was more vigorous and more dominant than in any- 
I had seen m China. Stuffed tigers, bears, and yaks, their flanks 
slimy and mucous with melted butter ritually applied, goggled 
with painted eyes from wooden balconies In the monastery kitchen 
stood three huge copper vats which are used to prepare the tea for 
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the Butter Festival, the most important event of the year. There 
were many strange tilings at Kumbum; we saw them but we could 
not understand them, and the reader must forgive (here as else- 
where) my bald and superficial presentation of much that 
perhaps stirs Ins curiosity. There arc no dates, no figures, hardly 
any facts; but we, who lacked interpreter and guide-book, 
must perforce strive to be truthful and objective: and leave it 
at that. 

A short mile from Kumbum there has sprung up in compara- 
tively recent years (before Rockhill’s days, but after Hue’s) the 
small Chinese trading-post of Lusar; and there, we had reason to 
believe, was to be found a rich and powerful Moslem merchant 
called Ma Shin-tch. Smigunov, who had done business with him 
and won his friendship, had strongly recommended him as the 
best man to advise us about our journey into the Tsardam, where 
Ma had many dealings with the Mongols; he was a good and 
kindly man, Smigunov said, and possessed one of the most im- 
portant qualifications for business success m China — that of being 
related by marriage to die Military' Governor of the Province So 
in the evening, a little limp from our sight-seeing, we walked over 
to Lusar, leaving behind us our unhappy escort, who was clearly 
on die point of collapse. 

The flat mud roots of Lusar terraced die sides of a shallow 
gully. Camels, brought in from pasture, were converging on the 
village from all sides, and dus was reassuring to see, for it meant * 
(perhaps) diat a caravan was being assembled and would soon 
start west. At Ma Shin-tch’s house a selection of lus numerous 
progeny gave us to understand that their fadier was at Ins evening 
devotions, and we agreed to call again next day. 

On die way back to Kumbum we saw a striking anti-imperialist 
poster on die wall of a shrine. It was mainly directed agauist 
Jap an, who was shown as a fat and oafish fisherman on the point 
of transferring a fish (Mongolia) from liis hook to a basket already 
, containing the flaccid form of Manchukuo; but there was anodier 
picture' in which Sinkiang, Chinghai, and Lhasa were direatened 
from the west by a lion (representing die Communist armies from 
Szechwan) and from the east by' a tiger which, I learnt to mv shame. 
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Not all lamaseries arc dirty. The panelled upper room m which 
we slept that night was the cleanest lodging we had had for a long 
time, and there were carpets on the wooden k’atig A friendly 
and quick-witted young acolyte served the evening meal of half- 
cooked mien and brought us washing water and tended the brazier 
To have wind-proof, dust-proof iodgtng was by now a luxury, 
and we slept like logs 

We woke in the morning to the incongruous mixture of two 
sounds. In the bare trees near our window crows and little choughs 
made a chorus which took me, still muzzy with sleep, hack to 
tlic early clamour of an Oxfordsltirc rookery; while through their 
cries came, from die lull bclund the temples, the insistently bar- 
baric notes of conches, drums, and gongs For a moment I was m 
a No Man’s Land, neither here nor there; then I opened my eyes 
and saw the great beams above me and the dun chequered oblong 
of the paper window, and felt die rolled-up coat beneath my head. 

I was here, all right 

We breakfasted clumsily off tsamba, which needs practice in 
the .mixing and the kneading; then we w r alkcd over to Lusar, 
passing, near die chortcns, a roadside market where modey rubbish 
was displayed for sale by men squatting on the ground: second- 
hand broadswords, rifle cartridges green widi-vcrdigns, packets of 
Japanese needles, beads, bits of cloth, and local medicines arranged 
m little baleful piles. 

At Ma Shm-tch’s house we sent in our visiting cards, with 
Smigunov’s, and presently were sitting in a small ornate room 
containing no fewer than eight far from unaiumous clocks. M3, 
a typical Moslem — hook-nosed, bearded, vigorous, and velvet- 
capped— was charming and pressed on us tea and sugar and bread. 
Half a dozen of his sons, all slightly Levantme, were also present, 
and the whole family went into committee over my less successful 
efforts at Chinese. By the end of the journey I spoke as much 
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bad Chinese as was needed for die business of the road; but at 
tlus stage my vocabulary was exiguous, and I still wonder how I 
managed tlus crucial conversation so successfully. 

Our mere presence and identities took a good deal of explain- 
ing, but tlus could be done by a string of place-names linked' by 
the simpler verbs of motion The Smigunovs’ fate was not much 
harder to convey, for by now the words for ‘passport’ and ‘out 
of order’ were sickeningly familiar. The real difficulty came when 
1 had to detail our requirements and solicit assistance 

Somehow it was overcome, and with the happiest results. Ma 
understood our needs (though in one important respect, as will 
appear later, he misinterpreted my stumbling jargon) and was 
prepared to meet them. We gathered — and prayed that we were 
not mistaken — that an agent of his, one Li, was ieaving for the 
Tsaidam with a Mongol caravan in eight or nine days’ time; we 
could go with Li, who could cook for us, look after the animals, 
and generally protect our interests Li was summoned, he was an 
awkward, likeable young man, with a weather-beaten face and very 
slit eyes. We arranged a rendezvous m Tangar for the 23 rd of 
the Chinese month, which would be March 27th. 

.But Ma, though genially prepared to humour lunatics, was 
concerned for our safety. The road was hard, he said, and there 
were many bad men on the gobi. It would be excessively not good 
if — he drew his hand across Ins throat and laughed apolo- 
getically. 

I laughed too, in a bluff and carefree way. We were, I un- 
truthfully assured him, heavily armed; we had two big foreign 
rifles, very good ones ‘Bad men no importance,’ I said. 

Ma agreed. ‘Big fire-arms have-got, bad men altogether no 
unportance.’ But he added: ‘Small heart, day-by-day small heart!’ 
meaning that we were to take great care all the time. I put on a 
vigilant sort of look and did my best to explain that we were 
prudent people. Then — for diere had been some talk of a military' 
escort — I said that we were people of no consequence, neither 
entitled to nor anxious for an escort; our safety was fully assured 
by the fact that we were travelling under the auspices of Ma Shin- 
tch. Could he not write a letter to die Governor’s secretary, which 
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■vvc could take back to Sining with us as proof that the arrangements 
tor our journey were complete and that no official assistance was 
required? All this, of course, was conveyed m a vile mixture of 
pidgin and pantomime; but Ma grasped my meaning and promised 
to write a letter and let us hate it before we left Ktimbum We 
took leave of him in a glow of gratitude and triumph and walked 
back to the monaster)'. 

After two hours’ feverish guessing I felt physically exhausted. 
Some' of the guessing had been pretty wild; I learnt later, on a 
second visit to Lusar, that when Ma, looking at Kim and then 
back to me, had asked how old she was, I had replied without a 
moment’s hesitation: ‘No. Only friends.’ They must have thought 
us very odd indeed. 

Back at Kumbum, we summoned the carter and the scare- 
crow bodyguard, gave the delighted lamas four silver dollars and 
a fountain pen, collected Ma’s reassuring letter, and started for 
Simng. Before we went we induced the head lama to stamp our 
Chinese passports with the official seal of the monaster)', 111 case 
the force of circumstances should drive us southwards into Tibet 
Proper. We had an uncomfortable journey back, for a bitter 
wind had sprung up; when we reached Simng after dark we were 
numb with cold and the grubby urn was a welcome haven. 

The next day we were early at the Governor’s yamcn. But die 
secretary who was to have taken us to interview die Governor 
was in bed with a stomaclic-ache, and when he got up dierc was 
some muddle about the rendezvous; so we never saw Ma Bu-fang, 
who is by ail accounts a tough and energetic young autocrat, and 
who certainly inspires a craven terror m his subordinates Our 
passports, we were told, were not quite ready; we should have 
them at noon. At noon we were once more put off until die 
evening, and chill forebodings settled on my soul It’s all a hoax, 

I thought; we’re never going to get away. 

Still, we pretended to each odier that we were; and in the light 
of this pretence we had a lot to do. There were the stores and 
gear that LuHwa-pu had provisionally ordered for ns to be collected 
and paid for: flour and nee, and bncks of tea and coloured cloth 
to barter with, and a cooking pot and a utensil approxnnating 
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rather remotely to a frying-pan, and a long piece of wire to use 
as a cleaning-rod for the rook rifle, and sugar and mien and many 
other things Also there was the tent, a very small tent designed 
hy Kirn on the wind-resisting lines of one she had used in Russian ' 
Turkistan. It was made locally of cotton, cost-about fifteen shillings, • 
and when erected in Lu’s backyard looked like an abstruse 
practical joke 

At five o’clock I returned to the yamen: past the lounging 
sentries, past die mural pauiting which showed Japan as a ventri- 
loquist widi Manchukuo a puppet on Ins knee, into the familiar 
litde ante-room where guards and underlings drank tea and 
gossiped My card was sent in. Minutes passed. At last a man 
returned. The Governor’s secretary would see me. 

The secretary had stomache-ache again. He looked cross and 
out of love with hfe and I feared his mood. But it was all right; 
he handed me a big, flimsy sheet of paper on which a rectangular 
scarlet seal ratified die dancing characters. I could have shouted 
’for joy. (It was not, we discovered later, the right sort of passport, 
die right sort of passport should have been made out in Tibetan, 
and Chinese, and ours was only in Chinese. But diis, as tilings 
turned out, did not matter.) 

That night we left the hated inn and slept at Lu Hwa-pu’spin 
a last-night-of-term litter of boxes and bundles. At dawn two 
Peking carts* provided by the authorities for the day’s journey to 
Tangar, were loaded under the curious eyes of a large crowd, 
most of whom had for us — I liked to think — die epliemerally, 
proprietorial fondness which menagerie elephants inspire, dunng 
their week’s stay, in the chddren of a small country town. Once 
more an escort had been furnished; but the excellent fellow was only 
too glad to accept my visiting card, which, after two days of 
intensive opium-smoking at home, he would present to the 
audiorities in token that his mission to Tangar had been faithfully 
discharged. 

. -At last everything was ready. I slipped upstairs and left a present 
of silver in the litde room where we had schemed so long for this 
moment; Lu, who had done a very great deal for us, had ihdig- 
nandy refused to accept anything in return. We said good-bye 
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Whips cracked, and the litdc hooded carts went lurching down 
die street towards die West Gate 
Very soon die walls of Sinmg, which for ten days had so op- 
pressively enclosed us, were no more than a drab, horizontal, 
crenellated smudge stretching across the valley up which we 
moved slowly westwards. It was March 21st. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE GOOD SAMARITANS 

We reached Tangar after dusk, cold, shaken, and covered with 
dust The narrow gorge, flanked by ragged, rock)' lulls which 
recalled, under a lowering sky, the Scottish Highlands, had opened 
at dusk to reveal a village strung out along the banks of the river 
and surrounded by a wall. The inn which the carters called the 
best was full, and it took some time, and a good deal of shouting 
and flashing of torches, before we were meanly installed in another 
further down the street We got some food and retired for die 
night, using for the first time the capacious, stinking flea-bags 
which we had had made in Sining out of black and white sheep- 
skins For the first time we could have done without them; there' 
was a fire under the k’ang and by midnight we knew just what 
it feels like to be fried 

We often used to talk about luck. The further west we got 
the more important luck became. In Sining, for instance, we had 
been lucky to find, in Lu Hwa-pu and General Ku, die fnends 
and interpreters who were indispensable to our business in that 
place; if we had not been lucky, we should probably have met 
defeat in Sining. Here, in Tangar, it once more behoved us to fall 
on our feet I have no great faith in elaborate plans, scrupulous 
preparations in advance (though it is true that the margin by 
which they miss fulfilment often provides the best joke of the 
journey); particularly for travellers as ignorant and inexperienced 
as we were, the only possible answer to the question ‘What shall 
we do when we get there;’ was ‘Get there, and see what turns up’. 

Well, we had gofthere. We had got to the point from which * 
we must set out to cross 1000 miles of barren, almost untravelled 
country before' we reached — if we were very lucky — the next 
place where men lived in houses, where you could buy tilings in 
shops (and even that place would be no more than a small oasis , 1 
situated on the edge of the world’s worst desert and held by rebel 
armies) Something, it was clear, would have to turn up; we; 
needed a shce of luck - " 
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I argued that we were due for one. I have a superstitious con- 
viction that even,’ improbable enterprise, as long as it is earned 
out in a sensible and modest way, has a kind of divine right to 
one slice of luck every so often All the rest of your luck may 
be bad, dreadfully bad, but every now and then you arc entitled 
to expect — to demand, indeed, if only you knew whom to apply 
to — some specific, unmistakable manifestation of good fortune, no 
matter on now small a scale. Since we left Peking five weeks 
before the luck had been against us, except for the loss of the Smi- 
gunovs fate had dealt us no smashing and sensational blows, but 
We had been losing on points all die time. From the moment 
that we missed dint connection on die Lunghai Railway dungs 
had gone quietly, nagginglv against us all the way. There was 
nothing — not even Lti Hwa-pu’s assistance, for we had known 
in advance that he was dicrc — to which we could point with glee 
and gratitude, saying ‘Well, that was a slice of luck’. I felt that 
this State of affairs had prevailed long enough 
Fate, it seemed, held die same view. W c were lucky in Tangar, 

" getting help from a quarter whence we had no right to expect 
it: from the missionaries. They belonged to the same Protestant 
Mission whose representatives had wisely kept their distance m 
Sming. Their names were Mr. and Mrs Marcel Urcch, he was 
Swiss, she was Scots We called on them on our first morning 
in Tangar. < 

We called on them partly from politeness, hoping for no more 
than (at the most) some friendly advice, and pardy because they 
were, once more, our postal address. You must not think from 
diis diat we were receiving or even expecting mail, a luxury which 
we dispensed widi -for seven months; but Kim had left behind in 
Lanchow — whether m a fit of intrepidity or of amnesia I see no 
reason to disclose — an automatic pistol, togcdier widi some 
underclothes by which she set great store, and we had written 
asking diat these things should be forwarded on. The automatic 
pistol had been obtained, on my advice, from a diplomat in Peking, 

. and Korn claimed to have broken innumerable bottles with it in 
the compound of the French Legation. Whether there was any- 
' thing in this boast I had no opportunity of judging, for the auto- 
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matic pistol never caught us up. The authorities in Lanchow - 
refused to allow it to he sent through the post; as a Parthian shot 
we thought this hardly worthy ofthem ' 

At any rate, we called, rather perfunctorily, on the missionaries - 
As in Smmg, we found diem charming; but a departure from the - 
Sming precedent was made when they gave us tea and cakes in 
large quantities Where were we staying? At an inn. Wasn’t it 
very uncomfortable 5 No, it was as good as most But why on earth 
didn’t we come and stay at the Mission* 

i The invitation, which took us by surprise, was half-heartedly • 
refused and then accepted under pressure. Wc would clearly be 
a great nuisance to diem; but they were the only foreigners in the 
place, and it really looked as if they would be glad to see fresh , 
faces, however travel-stained, from the outside world and to break ■ 
for a time the monotony of their isolation It was not until later • 
that I leamt that they had received, hut elected to ignore, die 
same confidential warning about us which had been issued to their 
station in Sming; they were kindly, humorous people, and saw no 
sense m treating us as Untouchables because of a three-weeks-bld 
rumour. 

We stayed with them for a week, eating prodigiously and findings 
that it already felt queer to sleep in beds. The Urecbs were delight- 
ful hosts They had in die house an article winch I had once written 
in an American magazine, and though it was a very bad article 
dicy diought it funny and it somehow seemed to establish my 
bona jides. (There are times when this base craft, this pushing of 
a pencil across ,a piece of paper, stands suddenly justified.) As , 
guests, our appearance was against us; we had only the roughest 
clodies and were already so weadier-beaten that the Urechs’ little 
son, who had seen few enough foreigners m his time, always 
referred to us as ‘the Mongols’. The Urechs, however, were not 
without experience of expeditions When they were stationed at 
Tatsienlu, on the borders of Tibet and Szechwan, they had had 
an American expedition billeted on diem for some time; but that 
had been a pukka expedition, with camp-beds and cases of whisky 
and two cooks, and servants and gear galore. The contrast between 
die Americans and us provided material for a lot of jokes l ' 
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Much as \vc valued their hospitality, we valued their assistance 
more To have found somebody we could trust, who understood 
our needs and sympathized with our ambitions, who could tell us 
what we wanted to know in either of our own languages, made 
a tremendous ditfcrcncc to life. -We pushed on our preparations 
in ati atmosphere of sublime self-confidence We bought two 
Tibetan ponies: 1 * * an ungainly, gentle-mannered bay for Kim and 
a rufous, raw-boned animal belonging to Mr Urcch for me 
With mine went a battered foreign saddle, but ICini bought, 
from preference, a Chinese saddle, a wooden fore-and-aft affair 
covered with red and blue padding. 

There were many other things to buy. hobbles, spare horse- 
shoes, copper kettles to fetch water in, soft sheepskin boots to wear 
in camp, a little chest for our medicines, a round iron fire-place 
— in short, a lot of important odds and ends. Partly from the 
bazaar and partly (I fear) from the Mission kitchen we supple- 
mented our supplies of food There was always something to do, 
and the days passed pleasantly. 

But meanwhile there v;a$ no news from Ma Slun-teh at Lusar 
and no signs of a Mongol caravan. I began to get uneasy, to 
doubt more and more whether either he or I had in fact under- 
stood what the other was saying, whether the arrangements I 
thought we had come to had really been come to at all So on 
March 25th I rode down to Lusar, taking with me one Ngan, 
an extremely nice and intelligent convert of the Urcclis. We rode 
hard and did die journey in seven hours, which was quite good 
going. My red horse was strong, but clumsy and characterless; 
also I felt diat he had been living too soft m the Mission compound 
to be ideal for the Tsaidam. As we jogged between the yellow 
hills in the sunlight I saw two magpies carrying up twigs into die 
fork of a tree. I watched them for perhaps three minutes, and 

1 Tiics- animals are referred to passim m this narrative as horses, which is what the 

Chinese and the Mongols calf them, never having seen an> tiling bigger, and what we 

always thought of them as Actually they vs ere about the same sire and build as the 

so-called 4 China pony', which comes from Mongolia, the most noticeable difference 
was that^ou saw fewer grevs than you do in Mongolia, and that the heads were more 
nondescript' and conformed less to a type I suspect that the Tibetan pomes arc the 
hardier ’ 
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the three minutes, though I did not know it at the time, held the 
whole of a season. Those beginnings of a magpie’s nest were all 
I saw of spring in 193 5. 

We found an inn at Lusar, dismounted stiffly, and were im- 
mediately discomfited by learning that Ma Shin-teh had left that 
morning for Sining. But presently, while we wolfed mien at an 
eating place, there appeared a brother of the Li who was to be our 
guide and mentor; and he brought news which was mostly good. 
Li was leaving for Tangar to-morrow. The Mongol caravan, 
which belonged to the Prince of Dzun, was already assembling, 
as the custom is, in the open country, two or three marches to die 
west. It was a very big caravan. 

And what about our camels; The face of Li’s brodier went 
suddenly blank: what camels? My hopes, which had been soaring, 
prepared to drop. There had clearly been a misunderstanding. 

Ngan explained it; lie was an educated man, and knew how to 
make my little Chinese go a long way. Ma Shin-teh had understood 
from me, not diat we wanted four camels, but diat we had four 
camels; but for the impatience which had driven me a -second 
'time to Lusar, Li would have arrived in Tangar (through which 
the caravan did not pass) expecting to find our transport arrange- 
ments complete, and it would probably have been impossible to 
get the animals in Tangar at the last moment. As it was, Li’s brother 
said, it didn’t matter in the least; plenty of the Prince of Dzun’s 
camels were still in Lusar and we could lure four of them. So all 
was well, and before dusk I had chartered four camels for a journey 
of sixteen to eighteen days for about as much as it would cost 
you to charter four taxis from Hyde Park Corner to Hampstead 
and back again. In the last month we had knocked only six days - 
march off our itinerary; now it really looked as if we were going 
to get started at last. ’ - - 

We slept that night in the house of Li’s family. I was full 
contentment at the way dungs were going, and it was pleasant 
to squat beside Ngan on the principal k’ang and to catch, how- 
ever fragmentanly, the atmosphere of a poor but respectable 
Chinese household. The wrinkled and delightful mother, very 
proud of her four sons; the shy, pretty' daughter-in-law; the chil- 
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drcn who alternately peeped and squealed, the fresh bread specially 
sent out for and the hot bowls of nuen; die wick floating in a 
tipped earthenware saucer of oil which gave us light; the whole 
family’s pride m die youngest son, who alone of diem was a 
‘recognizing-characters person' - 1 c. literate; the laughter and 
compliments provoked by my Chinese; and most characteristic of 
all, die eternal, untiring question: ‘Mr Fu, how much did diis 
cost?’ Mv boots, my breeches, my watch, my knife, my camera — 
I had to price diem all Then there was a short lecture by Ngan 
on the T’ai Wu Shili Pao, the Ncwspapcr-for-thc-Enhghtcned 
-Apprchcnsion-of-Scholars, of which my visiting card proclaimed 
me die Extra Special Correspondent Officer; the youngest son, 
the literate one, nodded vigorously and repeated die more striking 
of Ngan’s phrases, pretending that he knew all about it too. It 
was a long tunc before we went to sleep. 

We rose at two, gulped some tea, and went out into a moon- 
less night. We took a short cut over the ridge behind the village, 
and as we were leading our horses down a steep place on the 
further side a dog barked suddenly m die darkness My horse 
bolted, spun me round as I clung to the reins, kicked me hard in 
the small of die back, and vanished. The girdi slipped, the saddle 
turned round underneath his belly, and by the time we caught liim 
again he had pounded to pieces whatever was breakable in my 
saddle-bags Casualties included a flask of brandy, and when I 
remembered die dozens of times I had refrained, with an effort, 
from drinking its contents I resolved never to husband any dung again. 

We rode on. Presently it got light It was a grey day, bitterly 
cold and I was nndcrclad. At the half-way halting place no food 
was available, and the seven-hour ndc developed mto something 
of an ordeal. But at last it ended, and I bad good news to break 
off-handcdly, and a warm room to break it in. There was not 
much wrong with anything just then. 

That night, long after the missionaries had gone to bed, our 
typewriters ratded in the living-room. ‘Probably last chance to 
post a letter . . *. don’t seriously expect to get through but are 
having a crack at it . . . odds heavily on our being turned back 
sooner or later . . . absolutely no danger . . . 10,000 feet above 
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sea-level and salubrious to a degree back by autumn, win or 

lose . . Farewell letters, tentatively valedictory in tone'. Writing 
them took me back two and a half years to a place at the other 
end of the earth I remembered very clearly the slung hammocks, 
the almost silent river, the dripping jungle, the. Indians sprawled 
about the fire, die pencil moving stickily in the precious light of. 
our torch Probably I had used the very same words: ‘Odds 
heavily on our being turned back sooner or later.’ Well, it had 
been sooner, that time; I swore it would not be my fault if history 
repeated itself. 

The next day, which was March 28th, followed closely many 
precedents Wc got up very early in the morning and started 
rather late in the afternoon. The intervening hours were full of 
the usual contradictions and surmises. The stages ahead of us 
lengthened and shortened in popular report, the caravan swelled 
and dwmdled. The hour of departure, the estimated weight of 
our gear, the number of our fellow-travellers — these and other 
things were established and disestablished with bewildering rapidity. 
But at last four camels, shaggy and supercilious, stalked into the 
little compound and knelt, one by one, to be loaded. Mongols, 
conjured up by Li, apportioned and adjusted the loads. By three 
o’clock all was ready. 

You might as well stay for tea,’ Mrs. tJrech urged. There was 
something incongruous in the invitation, something still more 
incongruous in its refusal. ‘I don’t think we will, thanks awfully 
must be going . . The formula, which should have 
ended We ve got to dress for dinner’, echoed ridiculously across 
the map of Asia and the months to come. 

Still, we went. We followed the camels through the narrow 
streets and out of the South Gate. We watered our horses in the 
last sea-bound river we were destined to see for four and a half' 
months. At the bridge we said good-bye to the “missionaries, 
■wishing with all our hearts that we could express one tenth of 
our gratitude; they had been wonderfully kind to us. 

Then, with joy and incredulity, we remounted, turned our 
horses heads in the general direction of India, and cantered after’ 
the camels , 
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CHAPTER I 


TRAVELLING LIGHT 

He who starts on a ride of two or three thousand miles may ex- 
perience, at the moment of departure, a variety of emotions He 
may feel excited, sentimental, anxious, carefree, heroic, roistering, 
picaresque, introspective, or practically anything else; but above all 
he must and will feel a fool. It is like sitting down to read The 
Tacric Qticcne right through, only worse. Not yet broken in to 
tlic stately unhu trying tempo of the caravans, not yet absorbed in 
the life of die road, he finds, in the contrast between die slowness 
of the first short stage and the hugeness of the distances before 
him, something keenly ridiculous His imagination and lus sense 
of drama reject so Jude a beginning to so great an enterprise. His 
mind is full of the immensity of lus ambitions; Ins body, sitting on 
a horse, makes die first move towards their fulfilment at a pace 
which is often exceeded by old ladies in bath chairs He feels a tool 
It was like that, at any rate, with me, diough perhaps not with 
die more philosophical Kim. The Bactnan camel, loaded and 
marching at a normal pace, docs about two and a half miles an 
hour. Our four, led by a silver-haired and somehow episcopal 
Mongol, strode with what seemed to me intolerable deliberation 
away from Tangar and up a narrow valley mto die dark and sullen 
hills. A bitter wind blew m our faces The sky was leaden Once 
more — by something in the bleak oudinc of die lulls, by die 
shaggy mount between my legs, by tbe feel of die rifle slung 
across my back — I was reminded of Scodand, of coming home 
from stalking in the back end of the season 
The camels’ loads deserve analysis here. We were travelling light, 
and except for our personal effects and the few luxuries enumerated 
on pages 2,73-6 the camels were carrying exactly what diey would 
have earned if we had been Mongols or Chinese. The chief items 
were: Two big sacks of grain (barley) for die horses; flour, rice; 
nuen (two kinds); tsamba; sugar; a few onions and potatoes; 
some little indestructible cubes of biscuit, baked to a recipe of 
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Kim’s, and serving as a substitute for bread; a certain amount of 
garlic, a few rather leprous dried apples; a sack of raisins from- 
Turfan, a small keg of Chinese spirit, winch smelt awful; one 
cooking pot, bought locally; and one diminutive tent. 

One thing in this inventory, which covers all our supplies that 
I can remember (and the journey gave me a good memory for 
food), needs explaining: tsamba. Tsamba, known to travellers in 
North China and Mongolia as tso mien, is the staple food of Tibet. 
It is parched barley meal, and can be mistaken, even in a good 
light, for fme sawdust. You cat it in tea, with butter if you have 
got butter, or with melted mutton fat if you haven’t got butter; 
or with neidicr if you have got neither. You fill your shallow 
wooden bowl with tea, then you let the butter melt in the tea 
(the butter is usually rancid and has a good cheesy flavour); then 
you put a handful of tsamba in. At first it floats; then, like a cluld s 
castle of sand, its foundations begin to be eaten by the liquid. You 
coax it with your fingers until it is more or less saturated and has 
become a paste; this you knead until you have a. kind of doughy 
cake in your hand and the wooden bowl is empty and clean. Break- 
fast is ready. 1 

Tsamba has much to recommend it, and if I weie a poet I would 
write an ode to die stuff. It is sustaining, digestible, and cheap. 
' For nearly three months we had tsamba for breakfast and tsamba 
for lunch, and die diet was ncidier as unappetizmg nor as mono- 
tonous as it sounds. One of the great virtues of tsamba is diat 
you can vary the flavour and the consistency 7 at will You can make 
it into a cake or you can make it into a porridge; and cither can 
be flavoured widi sugar, salt, pepper, vinegar, or (on special 
occasions, for you only had one botde) Worcester Saucer And, 
as if that were not enough, you can make it widi "cocoa instead 
of widi tea I would not go so far as to say diat you never get 
tired of tsamba, but you would get tired of anything else much 
quicker 

There was another dung diat the camels carried, and diat was 
various forms of currency 7 . The currency problem was an impor- 
tant one.. Through diat admirable institution, the Chinese Post 
Office, 1 had been able to transfer the bulk of our capital from 
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Peking to points west by simply paying in a cheque at the Peking 
branch ana drawing the dollars at Lanchow and Sining. But the 
Mexican silver dollar which dicy use in China is a big coin, and 
the country through which we were to pass had a lawless repu- 
tation; a suitcase heavy' with silver coula not be relied upon to 
remain indefinitely an asset and might indeed prove a major 
liability. So we carried die minimum of com — 600 or 700 dollars 
secreted in different places among our gear W ith die remainder 
of our capital — rather more than a diousand dollars — I had 
bought in Lanchow a ia oz. bar of gold which, besides being 
easily, concealed, had the advantage of being negotiable anywhere 
where a file and a pair of scales were available. For die remoter 
Mongol communities, who often have no use for gold or silver, we 
took with us eight bricks of tea and a good deal of cheap coloured 
doth, one or the odicr of which is always legal tender. 

Our supplies and equipment, though dicy would have made 
any respectable modern expedition sick widi laughter, proved 
completely adequate to our needs and to conditions on die road. 
For this the credit goes to Kim, who ran die commissariat with 
unfailing foresight and whose housekeeping instincts, diough 
perhaps rudimentary by die highest feminine standards, were an 
excellent foil to my contemptuous improvidence in these matters. 
There was nothing diat we seriously lacked, diough we could 
have done with a Pnmus stove and it was certainly a pity diat 
our failure to procure a basin reduced us to washing in the frymg 
pan when we washed at all. But we had widi us no smgle thing 
which proved itself superfluous, no smgle dung which, as die 
journey dragged on, provoked us to wonder, with growing 
exasperation, what the hell we had brought it along for; and this, 
T fancy, is a record in the history of expeditions. 

That first day we did a short half-stage. Dusk caught us not 
more than six miles from Tangar, and we were glad enough to 
stop, for the cold wind had grown very cold and it was beginning 
to freeze. Ll said that there were bandits m these parts and urged 
us to sleep in houses as long as the houses lasted; so we found 
ourselves installed, almost luxuriously, on a kang, while Li, a 
.touch of swagger not entirely hiding his own secret perplexity, 
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explained us as best he could to a half-Mongol, half-Chinese 
family. The walls of the room were decorated with crude, old- 
fashioned, highly-coloured pictures (with the captions in Russian) 
of the Russo-Japanese war, perhaps they had found their way 
down from Urumchi or from Urga m the old days. We ate bowls 
of mien and drank tea. Everything felt curiously unreal. It was 
hard to believe that we had really started, impossible to imagine 
what land of strange thmgs lay before 11s; the present had a dream- • 
like quality. Kim, turning her back on Tartary, took refuge in 
the surer realities of an Arscne Lupin novel. 

When we woke next day it was snowing. We put on more 
clothes, had breakfast, and as soon as the camels were loaded 
continued down die narrow valley, which ran a litde west of 
south Twice we met herds of yaks going up to Tangar; shaggy, 
lowering beasts, black or grey in colour, grinding their, teeth , 
reflectively as diey plodded along. The Tibetan herdsmen, amor- 
phous in their sheepskins, urged them on by whistling; every man 
had a musket or a matchlock slung across his back with a forked 
rest protruding batbancally beyond the muzzle At noon (in order, 

I thmk, to avoid a Chinese Customs post) we left die mam track • 
and branched west up a smaller, more desolate, more romantic 
valley. Rock pigeons flashed and wheeled about die cliffs; diere 
were no odier signs of hfe. But soon, terraced upon the northern 
slopes, we saw the gaudy roofs of a big lamasery and learnt, with 
a regret considerably modified by the extreme cold, diat we should - 
go no further that day. 


c n a i> t r n u 


THE PRINCE OF DZUN 

As wc rode up, ahead of the camels, to die chief budding of the 
monastery, lamas came flitting like dark red bats. Li parleyed, and 
tve were admitted The monks grinned, curious, child-like, and wc 
grinned ‘back. It was wonderful to go in out of the cold to a little 
lancllcd room, where the k’ang, beneath its carpets, was m places 
dmost too hot to touch. They brought us tea and tsamba and 
nicn with lots of red pepper, and wc felt slack and sybaritic On 
he avails there were Protestant missionary posters, advertising 
Christianity with Chinese texts illustrated by garish and improbable 
nctures; the lamas without bothermg about their ideology, thought 
hem decorative. 

The head lama was a vigorous and friendly young man. He 
vanted to trade a blade horse that he had for my red one, and 
he whole afternoon was given up to bargaining, widi Li as inter- 
ncdiary,. I went out and tried the black He was a little Tangut 
orsc (the Tanguts, who according to the learned men are mis- 
amed, arc a shy and unruly aboriginal tribe of Tibetan stock who 
ifest tire region of the Koko Nor). He was much smaller and 
ad a mudi prettier head than the average Tibetan pony, and he 
:rtainly had more pace and more spirit than mine. In the end, 
Fter ultimata had been issued and negotiations broken off for the 
orrcct number of times, after Li and the lama had repeatedly 
lunged tbeir hands mto cadi others’ sleeves to- convey, by pressure 
f the fingers, the amount of the successive bids, I got the black 
r exchange for my horse (which had cost eighty dollars) plus 
venty-four more:' We christened him Greys, after the house in 
Oxfordshire towards which he had to carry me. He turned out 
» be a demon of a horse. 

Horse-coping apart, the chief topic of conversation was the 
nminent arrival of die Panchcn Lama, who was expected from 
[ongolia en route for Lhasa and whose camels were already ac- 
imulating at Kumbum and Lusar. The Panchen (or Taslu) Lama 
the highest dignitary in Tibet after the Dalai Lama, as the latter 
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had died the year before, and as his infant successor had not yet 
been chosen, the Panchen Lama’s return from foreign parts was . 
likely to have an important but unpredictable effect upon the 1 ', 
abstruse politics of his native land At the moment of writing the 
Panchen Lama is still en route, it was from Kumbum that he dis- , 
patched to the Bntish Ambassador in Peking a telegram of con- ; 
dolence on the death of King George V. 1 

That was our last night of luxury, the last roof (with one ex- 
ception) that we slept under for two and a half months. The * 
next day there was a lot of snow on die ground but the wind had ' 
dropped The world was silent, and not too cold. We said good- 
bye and gave the head lama a mounted photograph (the far-sighted; 
Rini had bought several from Lu-Hwa-pu) of the Dalai Lamar 
diis, judging by its reception, more than repaid the monastery s 
hospitality. Then wc rode off across die valley and up a low pass, 
into the white lulls. The Chinese call that place Tung ku ssu ■ , 
We did a longer stage diat- day, diough it was only six hours 
and not a full one. A faint broad track made by the feet of beasts ’ 
led us over a succession of little passes, and in the afternoon we - 
dropped down into a country of sand dunes and rank grass There 
were a few hares about, and I missed one badly with the .22 , At 
three o’clock we sighted tents and about twenty camels. It was , 
a party of Mongols bound, like us, for die Prince of Dzun’s caravan, 
and we camped with them in a flat place by a litde stream. - Nearby 
was one of the crouching black Tibetan tents which Hue immor- 
tally compared to spiders and which at first glance are not unlike 
the tents of the Bedouin. The people it belonged to came with 
their huge mastiffs to stare shyly from a distance. 

Here, for die first time, we pitched our own tent. It was roughly , 
nine feet long, five feet wide, and four feet high, and when we had 
put it up it looked so small, and flimsy that we had to laugh. Iff 
was made of thin stuff which could not have kept out rain for more 
than five minutes; -but as we had only two light showers in the 
six and a half months between Lanchow and Kashmir this was 
unimportant.. It was almost completely wind-proof and weighed 
-next to nothing; the only thing you could possibly say against 'it 
was-that it was rather small. But it had to be small; every-day 
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the two of us pitched it unaided, usually in half a gale, and any- 
thing substantially larger would have been unmanageable. Morc- 
ovtr, its smallness had compensations; if you could not light a 
fire m it (which was a drawback), neither could you receive more 
than two visitors at a time (which was an advantage, for no bearded 
womali ever got sicker of exhibiting her peculiarities widi a good 
grace than we did) . It was a good tent, and it nev cr quite blew down. 

That first camp was very much of a picnic. Li collected dung 
and made a fire, using the local bellows with great dexterity. The 
bellows consist of a funnel-shaped iron nozzle, to the wider end 
of which is fastened a sort of skin bag; tins you inflate by opeumg 
and shutting the mouth with a complicated interlocking move- 
ment of your forearms It is quite impossible to use without 
practice. Kini cooked and we ate by candle-light, squatting with 
Li m the mouth of the tent, while a mastiff m die Tibetan encamp- 
ment bayed tiic moon and our horses munched their barley near 
at hand. 

The next day was the last of March. We woke at dawn. The 
Mongols were on the move already, and we made a flurried and 
irritable start because the camels had to be loaded before we had 
finished breakfast. It was fine but misty, and very cold at first. 
We rode west through yellow grasslands below a little range of 
hills, skirting a patch of marsh which was only partly frozen. 
Just before noon, breastuig a ridge, we saw clustered in the hollow 
below us fifteen or more drab cones, die tents of the main caravan; 
die country for miles round seemed to be dotted with camels and 
horses grazing. 

We forded a stream, followed Li to a clear space on die edge of 
the encampment; dismounted, and waited for die camels to come 
up. A crowd, die wildest you could wish to see, formed quickly 
round us — Mongols garbed unwiclddy in their great sheepskins, 
one shoulder bare, one hand on the hilt of a Tibetan broadsword. 
Chinese Moslems, more trimly dressed but still barbaric, with 
hard, cunning, cruel faces, the cruellest faces in the world Li 
parried a Babel of questions; we looked amiable and said again 
and again: No, we arc not missionaries. Missionaries were uic 
only kind of foreigners they knew about. 
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Our stuff was still being unloaded when we received a summons 
from the Prmce of Dzun. The Prince ought, I am conscious, to 
be a romantic figure, a true-blue, boot-and-saddle, hawk-on-wrist 
scion of the house of Chmghis Khan, with flashing eyes and a 
proud, distant manner and a habit of getting silhouetted on sky- 
lines But God, not Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, made the Prmce, 
and I must tell you what I saw, not what you will be able to see 
for yourself when Hollywood gets loose m Tartary 

The Prince’s tent, by virtue of a blue design worked on it, 
stood out a little from the rest; but inside magnificence was neither, 
achieved nor attempted Dirty felts covered the floor; bundles 
and boxes were stacked round the perimeter of the tent. Half a 
dozen men were squatting round a dung fire. They made room 
for us in the place of honour, which is at die left of the back of 
the tent as you go in. 

The Prince greeted us non-commitally; it would have been 
beneath his dignity to show surprise or curiosity. He reminded 
me of a cat. At first it was something about the way his eyes 
moved in his head, about the way he sat and watched you; then , 
later, when I saw him walk, there was something cat-like in his 
gait as well. He was a young man, probably m Ins early thirties, 
diough with those people it is hard to judge He wore a cap 
lined with squirrel fur, and a voluminous scarlet robe, also fur- 
kned. Pie was a man of litde ceremony but, although he received 
from his followers few outward signs of respect, his writ appeared 
to run effectively and all die time we travelled widi lum we were 
conscious that his will directed the caravan Exactly what he was 
princKof— how many people, how much land — we never nghdy 
discovered. The Tsaidam has been studied less, has m fact been 
visited liss, by foreigners than (I should think) any inhabited area 
of compiirable size m Asia. All I know about the tribal organi- 
zation of\he Mongols who live there is that they are divided into 
four hoshtms. Dzun and Barun in the east, Teymar in die south 
and west, And Korugu 1 (reputedly the largest) in the north. 

1 The spelling of this name, which' I have never seen on a map, reproduces as 
exactlv as possible the way the Mongols pronounce it. The name is also applied to 
the mountamsnorth of the Tsaidam Marsh There uscd'to be, and perhaps there Still 
are, five hosnuns, but I only heard of four. 
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Li, who had travelled the Tsaidam, on and off, for ten years, 
spoke Mongol well, and through lum we conveyed fumbling 
courtesies When the Prince asked where we were going I said 
‘To Teijinar’ (which was the next place of importance after the 
Pnncc’s own headquarters at Dzunchia); after that, I said, we 
didn’t know. We had given him our- cards, and presently we 
showed him our various Chinese passports, which neither he nor 
Li could read hut which looked good and had our photographs 
on them. We were very much on our best behaviour. 

At last the time came to produce our gift. It was a small second- 
hand telescope. I handed it across die fire with a low bow, holdmg 
it on the upturned palms of bodi hands m the approved style 
With it went a katas, the flimsy light blue ceremonial scarf which 
must accompany all presents The Prince had never seen a tele- 
scope before (which was just as well, for this one was a gimcrack 
affair). He and his staff spent some time peermg through it, 
with faces contorted in the effort to keep one eye shut; and at 
first it appeared diat visibility was poor. We were a prey to 
those misgivings which assail you when you give a child a toy and 
the toy, in spite of all they told you at die shop, declines to work. 
But at last somebody got die focus nght, and there were grunts of 
amazement and delight as a distant camel was brought magically 
nearer. We withdrew from die audience feeling diat we had been 
accepted at court 

That first day, and for several days thereafter, hfc in camp was 
made irksome by sightseers. There was a crowd perpetually round 
die tent; all our actions, all our belongings, were closely scruti- 
nized — by die Mongols with vacant gravity, by die Chinese with 
ill-concealed amusement and a magpie curiosity. ‘How much did 
this cost, Mr. Fu 3 How much did this cost 3 ’ It was laughable to 
recall diat we had brought with us a tiny portable gramophone 
(and three records) ^ because it would be so useful to attract the 
natives; dicre were times, at this period, when we would gladly 
have exchanged the gramophone for its weight in tear-gas bombs 

After our call on the Prince I left Kim to play the two-headed 
calf alone and went out widi the rook rifle. I had seen a couple 
of mandarin duck go down behind a litde hill opposite the camp. 
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and I followed them up and had a splendid afternoon, crawling 
about a soggy little valley through which a stream' ran: There 
were a lot of bar-headed geese there; they had never been under 
fire before and they usually let me get within a hundred yards, 
crawling m full view. I shot very moderately, but came back to 
camp with three. I wanted to present one to the Prince, for- this 
(I thought) would be taken as an appropriate and charming gesture; 
Li only stopped me in the nick of time. Buddhism, as interpreted 
in these parts, forbids the Mongols the meat of geese, ducks and 
hares, but allows them antelope and pheasants. To give the goose 
would have been a frightful solecism. 

The Chinese were less scrupulous. As Moslems, they should 
have touched no meat which had not died by the knife; but there 
is a proverb about Chinese Moslems which gives a good idea of 
their attitude to Koranic law. ‘Three Moslems are one Moslem; 
two Moslems are half a Moslem; one Moslem is no Moslem ’ 
In other words, the eyes of man matter more than the eyes of God- 
So our fellow-travellers contented themselves with cutting the 
throats of the two dead birds we gave them and began plucking 
them without a qualm of conscience. We boiled ours — or as 
much of it as we could get into the pot — and ate it with rice. 
It was delicious We felt very Swiss Family Robinson. 
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THE DEMON’S LAKE 

At dawn the next day the caravan moved and our journey began 
in earnest. It was the first of April, appropriately enough. Tents 
were struck and loads lashed on m the chill half-light, and presently 
a nule-long column of 250 camels, in strings of anything from 
four to ten, was winding westward through the silent wintry 
desolation. 

In the middle of the morning we sighted the great lake winch 
had been for so long a landmark m our plans The Koko Nor 
covers an area of 1630 square miles and lies over 10,000 feet above 
sca-lcvcl. There arc various legends about it, the commonest 
being that it was once a fertile valley which was flooded by a 
demon by means of an underground tunnel from Lhasa Disaster 
threatened die surrounding countryside, for dierc was 110 telling 
to what Icngtlis such malignance, backed by such plumbing, might 
not go; happily a god, disguising himself as a presumably very 
large bird, took a rock and dropped it on die mouth of the tunnel, 
thus savmg the situation The top of the rock still projects above 
the surface of the water, and a lamasery has been established on 
the island, which is said to be visible from the north shore of the 
•lake. Nobody, for some reason, has any boats, and the monks 
can only receive dicir supplies m winter, when the pious bring 
diem offerings across the ice The lake is of course salt, but there 
arc fish m it; I saw die bones of an unidentifiable five-poundcr on 
the foreshore. 

The lake when we saw it was frozen. The ghttenng ice stretched, 
unbroken and unsullied, as far as the eye could reach It gave me 
a feeling of forgotten magnificence, of beauty wasted Every 
year, unadmired, the waters hardened into crystal, carried snow, 
were'Swept by die winds; every year diey became once more 
blue and dancing. None regarded their maj’esty , none noted dicir 
moods, their rage or their tranquillity The demon s malice and 
the god’s resource had bodi been m vain The Koko Nor might 
just as well have not been diere. 
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We had ridden ahead of the caravan with the more come-- 
quennal Chinese, and in a hollow we all dismounted and fired 
the grass to warm our feet. When we were ready to go on Greys, 
played me a dirty trick. I had one foot in the stirrup and was 
swinging myself into the saddle when lie started bucking. He 
started bucking before I touched the saddle; the girth slipped and 
I came off on my head The ground was as hard as iron, but no < 
harm would have been done if Greys, still bucking like a thing, 
possessed, had not come down with both Ins small hind feet on 
my right leg just above the ankle. Having done so, he bolted. 
My left foot was still in the stitrup and it looked as if I was in for 
a bad time, but by good luck I got it out before I had been dragged 
far, and Greys went off by himself , ' 

My face, according to Kmi, was the colour of a lettuce and I 
thought my leg was broken. But presently the pain went and I 
found that I could use the leg That evening I took die rook- 
rifle and went for a long walk, with some idea of preventing the 
leg from stiffening up; and although my shin was an odd shape 
for several weeks, and an odd colour for several months, I was 
never inconvenienced by it. Much more serious was the - de- 
struction by Greys of a tube of toothpaste in my saddle bagf dus 
reduced me to my last tube, which was of Chinese manufacture 
and tasted of nameless by-products. 

Greys was odd His trouble, I dunk, was an acute form of 
xenophobia, for he stood like a rock when a Chmese or a Mongol 
mounted lum. But with me he almost always bucked hke mad 
until I was in the saddle, after which his behaviour became ex- 
emplary The habit was a nuisance, for one was always wanting , 
to get off and have a shot at something and get on again quickly; 
and on one of his bad days it was impossible to get on again at 
all without the help of two able-bodied men. Otherwise he was 
a good horse, very much admired in the caravan. 

■ Kirn’s horse was six years old, which w r as two years older than 
Greys, but he seemed much older than that. He wore an elderly, 
an almost passe air. He had a sad, bony face and an ungainly body. 
His paces looked awkward, but Kmi was very comfortable on , 
him, even when he .broke, as he sometimes unemotionally did, 
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into a strange, bounding, rocking-horse canter. He had no nerves 
and was vers* wise. At first lie was a joke, but at the last we knew 
him for a loyal and gallant friend, whose loss for a time darkened 
our foolish enterprise with die shadow of tragedy We called 
him Slalom. 

We camped early beside a stream near the lake, having done 
only forty ti (three h go to a mile). I made a barren expedition 
along die shore, where there was nothing to be seen but some big 
black-headed gulls, however, we had plenty' of goose left over 
fiom the day before, and it was none the worse for being boiled 
again. Li, apologetically alarmist, insisted on our stowing all our 
gear inside the tent, as there were not-good men in die lulls above 
the lake. The pressure on space was considerable; but everybody 
else seemed to be doing the same, and I even slept with die 44 
beside me, though not so much with the idea of using it myself 
in self-defence as in order to ensure that Li did not so use it. All 
night long a watchman paced die camp, from time to time rending 
the frozen darkness with a terrifying ululation. The Tangut 
bandit menace, it seemed, was being taken seriously 

Next morning it was snowing hard and bitterly cold Our 
'four camels were split up among four different strings, which 
meant that dicy came at different tunes to be loaded, a circum- 
stance infinitely aggravating, for it interfered with our breakfast, 
which was the last food we should get for eight hours or more 
As we scrambled cursing out of the tent, to find that a camel 
had kicked over the kettle, that it was even colder than we had 
feared, and that one of the boxes would not shut, how we envied 
the wise mCn'and women at home, the snug and dependable eight- 
fifteen winch took diem, replete with bacon and eggs, to warm 
and wind-proof offices! 

• Yesterday die caravan, moving slowly in pale sunlight dirough 
the dun wastes, had looked (according to my diary) like a 
couple of chapters out of Exodus’. To-day it readied die Retreat 
from Moscow, with the Prince, wrapped in his scarlet robe and 
riding on a cream-coloured pony, as a far-fetched Napoleon. Snow 
clung to the camels’ manes, plastered the loads. A violent and 
relentless head wind so peppered us widi die flakes that we had 
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to trudge (it was too cold to ride) with bowed heads and half-shut 
eyes The pale immensity of the lake, the jagged wall of mountains 
on our left, were veiled by the driving storm. Our horses* faced 
it as unwillingly as ivc did and kept their drooping heads close to 
the shelter of our backs, We reviled the experts, who had assured 
us that spring came to 'he Koko Nor in March and April. 

At noon the wind dropped, the snow drew off, the lake and 
the mountains were reinstated. The sun was shining when we 
camped, two hours later, hy a little stream; we pitched the tent 
and lunched cheerfully off tsamba with the first full stage behind 
us 1 had heard, but forgotten, that distances were very difficult 
to judge on the Tibetan plateau, and when I set out for the lake 
shore I could have sworn that it was not much more than half a' 
mile away, but it took me an hour to get there, walking fast 
The geese that I had hoped for were absent, but as I wandered 
disconsolately back 1 saw a small herd of antelope about a mile 
away. They were down the wind and there was not enough covet 
to hide a stag beetle; but I gambled on their curiosity overcoming 
their fears and walked slowly towards them. They let me get 
half-way, staring with heads up and 'dubious glances at each other. 
Then the warning to their nostrils grew' too urgent; they wheeled 
and went racing off. But they were between me and die lakeland 
their course inland brought them a little nearer. They halted for 
a last look where a low ndge formed die sky-line. The .22 was 
sighted up to a hundred yards and diey were more than three 
times that range; but we were out of meat. I lay down, picked 
die biggest I could sec, and sighted on the air two feet above Ins 
shoulder Pht ! At the diffident report the herd jerked into flight 
as one animal, throwing up a cloud of dust which setded slowly 
in the sunlight. . . . 

Setded very slowly. Did not, in fact, altogether settle, for it was 
being augmented I realized incredulously that sometlung was 
kicking on the ground where they had stood. It was die biggest 
fluke in history. I got up and paced the distance to where the 
buck lay struggling widi a broken back; it was 403 paces I finished 
. Kim off with a shot in the neck 

- Those antelope are small beasts, about the size of a roebuck, but 


it took me two hours to drag him back to camp. Altitude affected 
both Kini and me very little; but at n,ooo feet any unusual exertion 
must tell on you. The antelope made a profound impression on 
the caravan; the tiny .22 bullets were passed from hand to hand 
amid exclamations of amazement, and I became the devil of a 
fellow. What else could my little gun kill; Yaks’ Wild horses? 
‘Bandits,’ I said, and got a cheap laugh 
We skinned the antelope, gave the forequarters away, and 
Kini made shashlik on die cleaning rod while the liver was boiling 
That night we dined sumptuously. The wise men and women 
at home seemed much less enviable now. 
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THE CARAVAN MARCHES 

We travelled for seventeen days with the Prince of Dzun.' Life 
was peaceful, pleasant, and — by comparison with certain stages 
that were to follow — luxurious There is something very rcas- _ 
sunng about a big caravan The Liners, the luxury trams, at which 
we have been taught to gape complacently have no more than 
die ingenious vulgarity of gadgets when you compare them with - 
a mile of camels, nor are they more efficient. To identify far- 
scattered annuals in the darkness, to collect your own and bring 
diem into camp before dawn, to do the complicated ropmg °f 
the loads with frozen fingers, to move off without fuss in the 
first of the light — these things, which the Mongols did ever)' 
day as routme, seem to me just as wonderful as the stenographers 
on the Business Man’s Special or the Byzantine cocktail bar on 
die RMS. Scorbutic. 

Li used to wake us m a gmn half-light, thrusting under the flap 
of the tent what he called, aptly enough, ‘eyewash water’. Cramped 
and cursmg, we dragged ourselves out of our sleeping-bags, 
made some pretence of washing in the frying-pan, cleaned our' 
teeth, and pulled on our boots (It was far too cold to undress 
much at night.) ‘God, I look awful.’ ‘Where the hell did you put 
my mugs’ ‘Get up, damn you, you’re sitting on my sweater . . 
We were usually bad-tempered m an amiable sort of way. 

Then Li would bring the tea and we would swill it down (allow- 
ing ourselves one cup with sugar and three or four little cubes of 
biscuit each) and then mix our tsamba, all the tune struggling to 
pack our things against the coming of the camels. The biggest 
box was the one in which we kept the plates and mugs and things 
we needed every day, and Kim, who from much living on small 
boats had a sailor’s neatness in stowing dungs away, had charge of 
it; so that hers was always die hardest lot at this unfriendly, in- 
convenient hour. Tsamba is not the easiest land of food to cat with 
gusto m the early morning, and'Kmi was a, slower eater, than I 
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was anyhow; I retain a vivid picture of her, protesting as vainly 
as Canute protested at the waves, combing her hair with a lump 
of tsamba held between her teedi and a mirror balanced on her 
knees, while I dismantled die tent about her and Mongols dragged 
away the box on which she was leaning 

Our camels were always among the last to be loaded The 
snug community of tents that we remembered from the night 
before had vanished with die darkness, and over the ashes which 
alone would mark our passing we stamped our feet and grumbled 
while Li caught die horses. Then we mounted, to the forcibly 
expressed disgust of Greys, and galloped after the caravan. 

There it wound, stately, methodical, through the bleak and 
empty land, 250 camels pacing m single file. At the head of it, 
leading the first string, usually rode an old woman on a white 
pony, a gnarled and withered crone whose conical fur-brimmed 
hat enhanced her resemblance to a witch. Scattered along the flanks, 
outriders to die main column, went forty or fifty horsemen. 
Both Chinese and Mongols wore Tibetan dress, which the Mongols, 

I suppose, originally adopted as kind of protective disguise, for 
dicy are milder, less formidable people than the warlike Tibetans. 
The httlc pomes were dwarfed by the bulgmg sheepskins winch 
encased their masters Everyone carried, slung across his back, 
an ancient musket or a matchlock with a forked rest, and a few of 
die Chinese had repeating carbines, mosdy from the arsenal at 
Taiyuanfu and all of an extremely unreliable appearance Some 
people wore broadswords as well. 

Thus we marched. For die first two or three hours it was always 
cold, and we would walk to restore the circulation in our feet 
Sooner or later, every day, the wind got up. It came tearing out 
of the west and scourged us without mercy. It was enough to 
drive you mad. You could not smoke, you could not speak (for 
nobody heard you), and after a time you could not dunk con- 
secutively. The wind was the curse of our life, ubiquitous and 
inescapable, it played the same part on the Tibetan plateau as 
insects do in the tropical jungle. It did 11s no barm (except to chap 
our faces), but it plagued us and got on our nerves 

However, the wind never blew all day, and there were rimes 
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when the sun shone and the march was a joy. Men climbed on' 
lightly loaded camels and went to sleep m perilous positions. The’ 
Mongols and the Chinese ragged each other and played — with, 

I always thought, an underlying hmt of fierce and ancient hatreds' 
— a primitive game which consisted of lashing your opponent 
and his horse with your whip until you or he were put to flight; 
the whips were light and the sheepskins gave plenty of protection, ; 
but it was a tough game for all that Sometimes a hare was sighted 1 
and pursued. Sometimes a few of us would nde on and sit down 
in the shelter of a hollow to smoke; the long-stemmed, small- 
bowled pipes would be passed from hand to hand, and mine with' 
them if it was asked for, for I saw no reason to be haughty and 
exclusive in this matter. When people know no customs but their 
own, and when their own customs are few because of the extreme 
simplicity of their life, it is only courteous to respect those customs 
when you can. Besides, my pipe was a great marvel to them. They’ 
had ktde acquaintance with wood (many of them would not see 
a tree again until they went back to the markets on the edge of 
the plateau) and they were used to pipes with metal bowls; they 
could not conceive how I could smoke mine without setting fire _ 
to it. Mongols, though hopelessly uncommercial, know a good 
thing when they see it, and they appreciated the pipe m the same 
way that they appreciated my rook rifle or my field-glasses. 

The hours passed at varying speeds If it was warm and "windless' 
you fell sometimes into a meditation which blotted out £ segment 
of the march, so that when you returned from the far-off things 
and places that had filled your mind you remembered the country 
you had passed through hazily, as you remember country in a 
dream But if the wind blew no anaesthetic availed; for ever)' 
yard of every mile you had your wits too much about you, and 
progress was a slow' and wearisome routine. i 

Towards the end of the seventh hour you began, like every- 
body else, to watch the Prince, riding his. pale horse near the head 
of the column with three or four followers about him. The 
moment he wheeled off the trail and dismounted everyone who' 
had a horse put it into a gallop. From all down the mile-long 
column pomes scurried out across the steppe, their manes and 
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tails streaming, their riders whooping in the headlong (and quite 
pointless) race for tent-sites We always chose one — at his in- 
vitation-near the Prince. Wlulc we waited for the camels to 
come up we unsaddled the hones (by no means everyone did this) 
and hobbled them. Even Greys submitted meekly to die hobble, 
which fastened bodihind legs and one foreleg; I never saw a Tibetan 
pony object to having its legs handled. 

- Soon die camels arrived, string after string, were claimed and 
separated; knelt, roaring, to be unloaded. It was a scene of great 
confusion, yet it resolved itself astonishingly quickly into a neat, 
placid cluster of tents. All the tents except ours were circular, 
they were pitched widi their backs to the wind, and the loads were 
stacked in a low rampart under dieir flaps. Men scattered to collect 
dung in the wide skirts of dieir shcepslans; others brought water 
in big ketdes from die stream; and presently die smoke of cooking 
fires, flattened by die wind, was streanung Horn die door of ever)' 
tent. But die Pnnee, who was a pious man, prayed before he 
cooked; a low, rhythmic mutter came from inside lus tent, and one 
of his staff walked round and round it, his lips moving mechanically, 
sprinkling drops of water from a wooden bowl upon the ground. 

It was always one of die best moments of die day when we had 
got our tent pitched and the things stowed inside it, and could 
plunge m and lie luxuriously on our sleeping bags, out of die wind. 
Out of the wind; it made such a difference. The air still roared outside 
and die thin walls bulged m upon us; but we could talk and smoke 
'and rub butter on our chapped and burning faces and feel at peace. 
Presently there would be tea widi red pepper m it (no sugar ration 
was issued at lunch) and tsamba to abate the gnawing m our . 
bellies It is really impossible to describe how snug and comfor- 
table we felt 

We marched usually from, 6 am to about 2 p.m., so we had 
several hours of daylight still before us. After lunch I always went 
out widi the .22, to wander happily along the lake or,, when we 
left the lake, among the hills, recalling with an exile s pleasure 
many evenings similarly spent elsewhere, and coming back to camp 
widi a goose or a duck or a hare or with nothing at all But Kim 
never took the afternoon oft, except to photograph, for there was 
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notlung for her to do out of camp. She read or wrote or darned 
or slept; and whichever she did she was sooner or later interrupted ' 
by somebodv who wanted medicine. The Mongols seldom 
bodiered us, but any of the Chinese who were ill, or had once been 
ill, or thought they nught be going to be ill, came regularly. They 
fell into three classes: those who had nothing the matter with them . 
at all, those who had had something the matter with them for years , 
and years, and those whom we were able to help. The third 
class was the smallest 

What with my wretched Chinese and their determmation to, 
pile on the agony, it took a long time to discover even approxi- 
mately the nature of their ■'•anous afflictions. We were at our best 
with cuts and sores, winch Kim disinfected and bandaged with 
skill and care (she had once done some Red Cross training with 
a view to becoming a professional ski teacher). Internal complaints 
were not so easy, but when in doubt we gave castor oil, a policy 
which scored several medical triumphs and once won us the 
gratitude of the most important Chinese by curing him of a fearful 
belly-ache. One nice and unusually intelligent boy had an old 
abscess in his thigh and wanted us to cut it open; this we declined 
to do, but Khu worked on it so successfully with fomentations 
that in the end it was giving liim hardly any trouble. At the close 
of a long day one of the last tilings you want to do is to attend 
to stinking sores on unwashed anatomies, but Kini did it cheerfully 
and took immense trouble over it; all along die road it was she. 
not I, who did the dim' work. 

It was she, for instance, who went out into die cold and saw 
to the cooking of the evennig meal, while I squatted in the warm 
tent, cleaning die nfie or writing my diary' or playing patience on 
a suitcase, and asking at frequent intervals how soon the food would 
be ready. When it was, we put die great black pot lust inside 
the tent and Li brought his bowl and we got out our enamel plates 
and dinner was served: nee or mien or a kind of noodles widely 
we called by its Russian name of lapsha, and whatever meat we 
had in hand How we ate! We did not speak. We shovelled the 
food down until the pot was empty* and we were distended. It 
was my misfortune that I had only a teaspoon to shovel with, 
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for three or four larger spoons which we bought in Sining had 
broken almost on sight; but it is wonderful what you can do with 
a teaspoon when you arc m die mood, and it equalled things up 
with Kim, who was a slower cater but had the only larger spoon. 
They were delicious meals 

. As soon as we had finished eating we felt sleepy. Waslung up 
was not a very arduous business, for we only had one plate and one 
mug each; all the same, it was usually omitted We pulled oft' the 
soft sheepskin boots which I had had made at Tangar for use in 
camp, wriggled into our flea-bags, and covered ourselves with our 
overcoats. We made pillows of rolled up sweaters on a foundation 
of boots and field-glasses; Kuu’s was always very neat, mine was 
always a lumpy scrabble. Just outside, our horses munched their 
barley, making a sound as charmmg and as soporific as the sound 
of running water or of waves upon a beach The tiny tent looked 
very warm and cheerful in the candle-light, and one of us would 
perhaps grow suddenly talkative, theorizing about the future or 
reminiscing about the past. But conversation became increasingly 
one-sided; mono-syllables were succeeded by grunts, and grunts 
by a profound indifferent silence Whichever of us was talking 
abandoned soliloquy and blew out the candle. 

The wind dropped at lught Outside the iron land froze ni 
silence under die moon. The silver tents were quiet. The watch- 
man moved among diem squatiy, like a goblin (dunking what 
thoughts, suppressmg what fears 5 ). A wolf barked. A star fell 
down the tremendous sky The camp slept 
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WINDS AND WILD ASSES 

We had sighted the Koko Nor on the day we started with the 
Prince of Dzun, April ist; we did tliree marches along its southern 
shore. 

The first two have been described The third was a fine day,' 
spoilt by a more than ordinarily fierce wind at noon. We were 
very close to the lake, and I lost face by shooting badly at a lot 
of geese in full view of die caravan. I got one, and a mandarin 
duck, but diey bodi got up, hard hit, and fell -a little way out on 
the ice; this was broken at the lake’s edge and they could not be 
retrieved. My operations were hampered by an old Moslem who 
insisted on following me, brandishing a huge knife widi which to 
cut the throat of anydiing I killed; his religious principles did him 
credit, but he got in die way. We called him the Bosun; there 
was'something of the nautical about his gait and (less definablv) 
about his white felt hat, and his genially villainous face recalled 
the Bosun in The Tempest, of whom somebody says ‘His com- 
plexion is perfect gallows’. 

The wind was terrible when we camped. A spark was whisked 
out of one of the Chinese tents and fired the sere grass. The flames 
licked through the camp as swiftly as a striking snake. They tra- 
velled so fast, were driven so hard by the wind, diat diey had no- 
time to spread and the one tent that stood direedy in their path 
was struck before they reached it. Everyone rushed up shouting 
and we beat on the flames with felts and sheepskins while kettles 
of water were emptied in their path. After five exciting minutes 
there was only a black scar on the yellow plain to commemorate 
a crisis. Afterwards, leaning sideways against the wind, I retrieved 
my reputation by bringing off a long shot at what seemed to be 
the only goose for miles around. That night, on the hills above 
the lake, angry golden whorls of fire crept eastward down the wind; 
%vc wondered if they had started from a Tangut encampment. 

- The next day, which was Apnl 4th, we continued for four 
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hours along die lake shore, then swung away left-handed towards 
the lulls. We did a long stage, climbing gradually until we came 
to a narrow, rugged valley just short of the principal pass. Here 
we camped in half a gale, and this time it was our own fire (which, 
being outside die tent, was very difficult to control) that started 
die trouble. Once more flames ran along the ground, once more 
we beat diem out; but our tent was pitched to leeward of die others 
and there was no threat to die camp The wind, or die glare, or 
a combination of the two, had given me a kind of snow-blindness 
in my right eye; it was painful and made it impossible to shoot, 
but it only lasted two or three days. At diis camp diere was no 
water, but the men, knowing in advance, had loaded blocks of 
-ice on die camels; so only the animals suffered. 

We were off again at dawn. It was colder dian ever. The p 3 ss 
was very steep, and owing to the altitude die animals had to be 
rested at short intervals while we climbed; it is called Tsakassu and 
according to our maps is about 12,000 feet above sea-level From 
die top we got our last view of the Koko Nor, vast, glittering, 
and forlorn; to die south was a wilderness of lulls. The wind was _ 
awful up here, and we tramped all day with hunched shoulders and 
stiff, stinging faces ‘I wish I was a nice warm debutante,’ said 
'Kim. After a long stage we camped in a naked and unfriendly 
plant. I11 the distance there was some kind of a low mud building 
This was die only habitation (if it was a habitation) diat we saw 
for several days; on die lake shore there had sometimes been a 
nomad’s black tent crouched in a fold of die ground, but in the 
hills diere was nodung 

My eye was better next day, and die march had hardly started 
.when I was involved 111 a fruitless hunt after dirce wild asses These 
animals, which we now beheld for the first time, were on this and 
many later stages of our route the only decoration of a naked land- 
scape. They were a very good decoration too. The size of a mule, 
dark brown in colour widi pale bellies, diey wheeled and galloped 
in the middle distance widi heads up and short tails flying. They 
ranged m herds of anydimg up to fifteen, and m their manoeuvres 
achieved that uncanny unanimity of movement winch you see 
sometimes in a covey of partridges or a flock of teal; no troop of - 
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cavalry was ever more symmetrically ranked, more precisely 
simultaneous in its evolutions. They arc known to Tibet and' 
Ladakh as kyang , to the Turkis of Sinkiang as kulart, to China 
(always charmingly vague about natural history) as ‘wild horses’) 
and to science as cqtius hemiomis. Their meat is edible, but they can- 
not as a rule be tamed, though I met somebody who had once seen ’ 
one being ridden m Ladakh. They arc very attractive animals to 
watch. 

Towards noon we struck a marshy patch on the plain which' 
we were crossing. The caravan made a detour to avoid a salt-' 
caked bog and camped in a patch of withered grass beside a frozen 
salt lake about three miles long. I went out with the .44 to look 
for wild asses, but though I covered a lot of ground there were 
none to be seen. The country was indescribably desolate. I shot 
a hare, which thought itself unseen, at a range of five yards, and 
the Bosun, who, in spite of threats had been following like a- 
jac ,al at a distance, came up, skipping with delight, and cut its 
throat. That was the only thing killed by the .44. 

The next day we left die salt lake and climbed agam, camping 
just short of another pass. Once more there was no water and the 
tents were pitched in two sections, each near a convenient snow- 
n „ t: ‘ 11 P art of one of these we boiled die hare for dinner. 

oon after dawn on April Sth we crossed the second pass, winch 
was an easy one, and dropped down on to a sloping table-land, 
t was .cold, but die sun shone and the caravan looked very gallant 
as n chew away from the jagged mouth of the pass In die middle - 
0 t e ay there was a deafening report ahead of us; ah old Chinese 
vi i a v. y free and a long pigtail had ridden on and broken the - 
eg o a wild ass with his musket Everyone galloped madly up 
an a revolting scene took place. They caught the beast and^ put ' 
a 1a ter on him and for ten minutes roared with laughter at his 
s ruggles before they finally cut his throat; they had no conception" 
that it was cruel and I could do nothing about it 

/ escn y YY car ( le to a river called the Tsarsa Ktru stopped 
in S ° m f°h < y ot k_ c ( s to water her horse. Slalom put his forelegs - 
intod^e 1 ij clicks and and started plunging. Kim came off 
mto the ice-cold water and before they got Slalom out her flea-bag. 
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which she kept folded on her saddle to sit on, was partly soaked; 
'tiiis was very bad luck, for the sheepskin took a long tune to dr)’ 
and when it did dry it had shrunken and grown stiff. We camped 
under a cliff in a rocky little gorge, down which the wind came 
pelting, and duicd off wild ass meat, a gift from one of our patients, 
it was tough and not as good as we expected We had done a 
march of nine hours, our longest to date. 

We were up at four next day. As the last camels were loading 
three Tibetans rode through the camp on ponies They carried 
muskets and had no pack animals with them, and^ an uneasy silence 
fell on tlic little groups who watched them Not-good men, 
said Li ‘Bandits ’ 

I doubt if they were, but everyone seemed a little jumpy that 
dav. A few of us, beaded by the handsome and important Moslem 
whom we had christened Castor Oil, left the camels to follow tie 
river gorge and took a short cut through the mountains The 
Chinese unwrapped the cloth which protected the breeches of 
their rifles and from ante to time uttered a kind of facetious war- 
cry. It was a brilliant day, and presently we came into a nig 1 
valley where there were trees and turf on the ground. It was a 
lovely place. The trees looked like a cross between a cypress and 
a yew, and according to Li something about them (we couldn t 
make out what) was worth a lot of money. It was only when we 
saw the trees that we realized how much we had been missing 
them, m a thousand miles they were the only ones we came across. 
At the top of tlic valley we made a huge fire and rested round it, 
enjoying the suuslnne and hating die wind Then we rode on 
and dropped down on to another plateau, hedged on three sides 
bv distant mountains but open at its western end We lay up tor 
ah hour m a sheltered hollow, waiting-for the mam body to arrive 
' It was warm and pleasant and we talked nonsense arguing about 
what would be the nicest possible thing that could happen at d 
moment. Kini said that we were well enough oft as we ■. were 
.but 1 contended that it would be even better 1 a arge 
he seen approaching, bearing a tray covered with scrambled egg . 
We were always hungry all die time. 

presently the caravan arrived, long and dehbera e, g P 
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distance as a caterpillar cats a leaf, and in the early afternoon we 
sighted dwellings, black tents and two or three low mud houses. 
Prayer flags fluttered over them and there were a few fields where 
barley was cultivated. We camped beyond them, close to. a road 
built by the Chinese from Sining to a place called Shang and 
alleged to be practicable for lorries; we disliked the faint smell 
of civilization Our supply of barley was running low, so in the even- 
ing Li and I rode two miles down the river to a flat farm-house be- 
longmg to a Tibetan. We drank tea and played with the children 
(whose mother had a startlingly beautiful Madonna face) and 
bargained with success. When we took our leave the people, of 
the house kept their mastiffs at bay with great difficulty by pelting 
them with frozen dung 

The next day was April iotli and w'c did a double stage. We 
•left the lorry road and climbed up a gentle slope towards a low 
pass beyond wluch no further mountains could be seen. ,Our sense 
of the picturesque was offended by the sight of what appeared to 
be telegraph poles astride the mouth of the pass, but when we 
got there they turned out to be tall posts between which were 
slung festoons of bones, mostly the jaw and shoulder bones of hares 
and sheep (at least that was what they looked like). There were 
also prayer flags and a good many obos, which are cairns of stones 
with a wide range of superstitious significance. Several small Tibetan 
caravans met us in die pass, coming up from the south by a road 
whose ultimate terminus was Lhasa Children in litde gaudy 
bonnets were lashed on to some of die loads, dieir heads nodding 
drowsily to die stride of yak or camel. The men grinned darkly 
under dieir great fur hats The women’s plaits of hair were bur- 
dened with superfluous sdverware like a Victorian sideboard. Few' 
of them knew us for Europeans; nor was tins surprising, seeing 
what sun and wmd had done to us 

Beyond the pass we were in the Tsaidam basin The moun- 
tains became, and for the next five weeks remained, a backcloth 
only. We left on our right the tents and mud walls of a small 
setdement called Kharakhoto and went forward into desolate 
dunes. Round Kharakhoto there was a crude irrigation system, 
and the crossing of one channel gave us trouble. The camels 
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floundered gawkdv, imperilling the loads; on the faces of the 
• watching Chinese amusement alternated with acute anxiety, and it 
was easy to tell whose goods were carried by which beasts. At 
noon w r c halted in a tussocky plain but did not make camp 
Here we were not much more than 9000 feet up, and it was 
warm and almost windless. While we rested and the animals got 
what grazing they could, a kind of tnai was held. That morning 
the Prince and one of Ins staff had ended an obscure dispute about 
a horse by beating up the plaintiff w-idi their whips The plaintiff 
was a disagreeable Chinese and the merchant in whose tram he 
travelled protested. Feeling ran high m camp; there was a lot of 
shouting and flourislnng ol tent-poles At last order was restored, 
and the parties concerned, with their followers, sat down on the 
ground in a circle Castor Oil led for die defence It was amusing 
to watch him — voluble, ingratiating, man-of-dic-\vorld — playing 
- a stream of words over the dour facade of the Prince's represen- 
tative. (The Prince did not attend the trial in person.) The Mongol 
sat with downcast eyes — eyes which, now childish and sullen, 
now uneasily evasive, seemed unsuccessfully bent on appearing 
inscrutable His hands fiddled widi his pipe When he spat lie 
spat self-consciously. Helpless, knowing from the experience of 
generations diat he was no match for his adversary, diat he was 
out of his depdi in casuistry, the proud, padicuc Mongol, hunched 
in Ins sheepskin robe, epitomized die history of a once irresistible 
race; just as Castor Oil, triumphing with flash) subtlety’ over the 
slow wits of a barbarian, was in' the true tradition of Chinese 
Imperialism, of conquest by cleverness The Prince had to pay 
two bolts of cloth as compensation. 

He was all-powerful m the caravan His' men were better than 
die Chinese, if it had come to force. But die Chinese controlled 
his only market, and next year, when he came back to Simng, 
Castor Oil and the odiers would have had dieir revenge They 
might have had it dirough die officials, or they might have had 
-it in a more Chinese way, by getting odicr merchants to refuse 
credits oyto press for die setdement of debts It was a risk, in any 
case, that the Prince did not care to take. 



CHAPTER VI 


NIGHT-MARCH TO THE END OF \ 
THE WORLD 

Just before dusk we loaded up again and marched into the setting 
sun. Huge sand dunes closed in on us. The feet of camels and 
horses made no noise. The sunset gilded the haze of dust that wc 
kicked up There was no wind. As the light went men’s voices 
died. Here and there, up and down the long slow chaui of beasts, 
a rider would start a harsh, wistful, draggmg song, but no one 
took it up , 

Presently the moon shone. Scrawny feeble patches of tamarisk 
solidified, grew black, put on strange shapes and tired our eyes. 
The sand was sdver, and the dust we breadied hung like an emana- 
tion, as of steam, around the caravan Its flanks were pricked by 
little red eyes where men were smoking pipes. Wlute horses 
gleamed like wraiths, the camels towered and were monstrous. 
Hour after hour the line of animals moved westwards with silent, 
shuffling strides. In all our world only the moon, the familiar 
moon, was real and linked us to a hfe we knew. ■ , 

At eleven we halted in a waterless place, lit fires, lay down in 
the shelter of stacked loads, and shpped quickly out of those un- 
earthly black and sdver wastes We were very tired. 

Six hours later we were on the move again. It was freezing 
hard and our stomachs were empty, but Dzunclua was only two 
marches ahead and there was a sort of quiet gaiety m die caravan 
Presently the sun rose and routed die frost. We thawed. The 
horses, thirsty and worn with marching, moved lifelessly, but we 
came mto a country where die tamarisks grew taller and where 
here and there mosaiced beds of clay promised, at the right season, 
water. In one of these I saw die track of a bear,-spatulate, sharp- 
toed, but somehow human. After four hours or so we stopped 
and had breakfast. This new world might be fiat and featureless 
but at least it was warm, we ate and read and basked luxuriously. 
At noon we went on. First flocks of sheep, then yurts, announced 
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tlic end of desolation, the beginning of inhabited country. With 
a shock we realized that die Pnnee no longer led us. His own 
tents lay at some distance from Dzunchia and half the caravan 
was making for them. I felt suddcnlv sad as I looked back over 
my shoulder at our truncated column Its full majesty was gone, 
its ragged unselfconscious pomp curtailed, because I had known it 
at full strength it seemed a poor thing now, and die pnde which 
an ordered mile of beasts must give to one w ho ndcs with them 
was gone for ever. The liner or die luxury tram you leave without 
a pang; die disintegrating caravan filled me with a queer nostalgia. 

More dunes, more scattered yurts, then slipper)’ flats, pitted 
with bog-holes, frosted with salt The Iiard and knobbly ground 
had a shallow coating of grey mud; camels and horses skidded, 
crossed dtcir legs, and stumbled We forded a small nver called 
the Bayan and zigzagged on dirough bad going, dodging the 
worst of it. Here at last was die reality behind those much-scanned 
symbols on our map, those little explosive trinities of exclamation 
marks with winch our cartographers convey a bog Here was the 
Tsaidam Marsh. For the first (and I think the last) time, a landmark 
in the journey roughly coincided with our preconceptions 
We camped, late, on -an island of dry ground. I brought off a 
long shot at a mandarin duck, but it was only wounded and we 
lost it in die grass. Wild fowl were on the move all round and, 
forgetting Tartar)’, I stalked geese without success 111 a grey, still, 
Hebridean evening in which only some gigantic herons seemed 
exotic and anomalous Next day (it was April 12th) we reached 
Dzunchia after a long, dull, slithering ride 
You could not cad it an impressive place, you could not, in 
your most romantic mood, endow it with a single attractive 
quality. Yet the first sight of Dzunchia thrilled 11s as the Taj Mahal 
might thrill die simplest nnnd in all the Middle West. Far ahead, 
two hours’ march ahead, an almost imperceptible square knob 
arokc the unendingly flat and empty horizon. We drew nearer to 
t slowly, impatiendy, expectantly, as castaways in a rowing boat 
iravv nearer to an island. Squat, isolated, and somehow vigilant, 
he knob began to look more and more like a fort or a blockhouse, 
"ull of excitement, we made ridiculous guesses about it, it was 
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the local Opera House, it was a luxury hotel. There were times: 
when the language difficulty, which prevented us from .ever really 
knowing what was happening to us until it happened, lent ? 
certam zest to life , • . 

The fort was not a fort but a small, dilapidated lamasery. .Round 
tins had sprung up a little warren of mud huts, some.of wliich were 
used by the Prince as store-rooms and some by the Chinese who. 
came to trade here in the summer. That was all there was to Dzun- 
clua an- unsightly, unexpected cluster of walls and roofs wludi ■ 
grew like a wart ni the middle of a vast bare plain The poor 
gesture winch man had made towards establishing himself there, 
the dingy skeleton of domesticity, enhanced to an overpowering' 
degree the desolation of the place. Dzunchia looked, felt, and 
smelt like the end of the world . . 

Wc spent three days dicrc. The elation of having arrived, of 
having finished anodier chapter in die expedition’s history, quickly 
wore off. Nor did wc take kindly' to sleeping under a roof again. 
Our squalid, cave-like room, even after it had been swept of 
litter, had two great disadvantages as compared widi the little 
tent For one thing it was not wind-proof, and when we lit a 
fire to warm it die smoke drove us, choking and weepinjg, out of 
doors. For anodier, it was spacious, so diat we were never widiout 
company, never without die obligation to be polite, to show off 
our belongmgs, to tell how much they cost. Every day for an 
hour or two the sky, widiout darkening, became less blue, and a 
dust storm bore down on us from die west, coating everything 
with a fine grey r powder. We may T not have been much dirtier, 
but we felt much dirtier than on the march. It is always the way. 
The desert is clean and comfortable, and die Ritz is clean and com- 
fortable; it is on the first of die stages from the desert to die Ri? z 
that you find die real dirt, the real discomfort. 

The remnants of die caravan disbanded at Dzunchia and from 
now on we had to proceed under our own steam. On the day 
w’c arrived Li got in touch with a Mongol who 1 was prepared to 
- ^ rc us .camels, but the camels were far away at pasture and delay 
was inevitable. While we waited there was' nothing to do. It was 
fun to he in our sleeping bags in the early’ morning, instead of 
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having to scramble out into an urgent unkind world; but as the 
day wore on we grew discontented and restless. The future was 
sail a riddle. We had been gone two months from Peking, but 
on the map of Asia the thin, red, reassuring line which wngglcd 
along die Himalayas looked inconceivably far away and it was 
impossible to say how much nearer to India we should get, where 
and when and how we should be eventually defeated We men- 
tioned Sinkiang to no one, not even to Li We pinned our hopes 
on Teijinar where, two years before, a Cossack friend of the 
Smigunovs had been living; it was extremely doubtful if he was 
still dicrc, but if lie was we had an opportunity of at any rate 
assessing our chances of crossing the frontier into Sinkiang 
Teijinar was said to be some fifteen marches further west 
Apart from two or three lamas and one Chinese, there appeared 
to be no one so unfortunate as to be a permanent resident of Dzun-' 
clna. One of the lamas, a gigantic, grizzled man with a Johnsonian 
manucr and an intolerably loud voice, sat m our quarters for hours 
on end, twirling Ins prayer-wheel and marvelling at us. The 
Prince called one day to say good-bye, and gave us his visiting 
card and a present of milk To the end we remained, I think, 
a mystery to him and indeed to all the people of the caravan Very 
few of them had seen a foreigner before They addressed me 
always by a respectful Chinese term which means ‘Pastor and is 
applied to missionaries; Kim, whose native country w r as not on 
jheir map, they spoke of as ‘diat French person’. In general they 
treated us as an obscure kind of joke, of which they could not be 
certain that they really saw the pome, dm suited our purposes 
Well enough 

1 In the cultural history of the expedition Dzunclua marks the 
closing phases of wdiat may he termed the Lcblanc-Simenoii 
period. The blessed Urcchs had given us, on parting, a substantial 
paper-backed supply of die works of MM. Maurice Leblanc and 
Georges Simenon. In the tent and on die march both die former s , 
hero (Arsenc Lupin — gcnthman-cainlnioleur) and the latter s (In- 
pector Maigret) were our inseparable companions; the one ro- 
mantic and Superhuman, die other plausible and earthy. We 
fought each odier for these books and dreaded the day when they 
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would be finished. As each was jettisoned the influence of French, 
detective fiction spread gradually, throughout the caravan, and it 
was no uncommon thing to see a Mongol stalking along with the 
lively cover of La Demoiselle Aux Yeux Verts stuck m between his 
forehead and Ins fur hat to form an eye-shade, while the dramanc 
pages of Lc Fou de Bergerac stuffed up the holes in several pairs of 
boots The only other form of literature the Mongols can ever 
have seen was prayer-books ui their own lamaseries; if they thought 
that our books were prayer-books too we must have struck them 
as very sacrehgious people. They had an odd habit of looking at 
all photographs through an imaginary pair of field-glasses; but 
still odder (to us) was their astonishment at our gloves, which they 
were always asking to see and which they clearly regarded as a 
most ingenious but rather effete invention Their hands were 
protected only by their long sleeves; there is a big future for the 
glove trade m Central Asia. 

We stagnated impatiently at Dzunchia. We wrote a further 
batch of farewell letters and left them widi die Chinese whose 
abscess Run had treated, to be sent back to Tangar with the first 
east-bound caravan. (These letters, which eventually reached’ 
Europe, were the last anyone heard of us until we got to Kashgar ) 
We were feasted on mutton by Castor Oil Kim was bitten in 
the behind by "a dog I got a right and left at mandarm duck, and 
also shaved, a diing which I did about once a fortnight throughout 
die journey; for some reason I only had six lazor-blades with me. 
In the evening we watched rare caravans crawlmg up out of the 
horizon ‘A limitless expanse’, says my diary; and though it has 
the decency to drape the cliche in inverted commas they were not 
really needed, for the cliche was an accurate description. 

On the second evemng we had a slice of bad luck A big west- 
bound caravan passed without calling at Dzunchia, and as I watched 
the long file of beasts I had a kind of intuition that they meant 
something to us It was late and I knew that they would camp 
near. When I was out after geese diat evenmg I found their tents, 
walked mto the chief one, and drank tea with half a dozen Chinese. 
They were tough, unceremonious people and I was not sure 'what 
to make of them. Their leader said that they were headed for 
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Tcijinar and claimed that they were travelling fast. Had they any 
unloaded beasts for hire* Yes, they had several; plenty for us, 
if we only needed four. I said that I would send Li to fix tilings 
up and walked back to Dzunclna, feeling resourceful and conceited. 

I sent Li, but he returned saying that I must have made a mistake, 
that the people m the tents had no spare annuals, diat I couldn t 
have understood them properly I said that I was sorry and forgot 
about it. But later, at Tctjmar, we discovered that Li had gone 
to die wrong camp, the men I had seen had waited for us till late 
the next morning before moving on. If we had joined them we 
should have saved ten days, a certain amount of money, and much 
, agony of mind. 

At last, before dawn on April 16th, our four camels arrived 
and with them a wretched horse for Li to nde The only other 
members of die Pnncc’s caravan who were going further west 
were a party of a dozen Moslems; dicy were bound for the moun- 
tains soudi of the Tsaidam, where dicy were going to wash gold 
in the rivers They were inexperienced people, none of diem 
knowing die country, and we had no desire for their company 
on die road; hut we had perforce to accept them as travellmg 
companions, since diev were going the same way at the same 
time. Most of them had left die day before, but the remainder 
started off with us, m charge of eight half-bred }aks carrying 
loads for which thev had been unable to procure camels 

We said 'good-bye to Castor Oil, the lamas, and the abscess man. 
It was a warm, sunny day, and widi light hearts we rode west- 
- wards once more, lea sung behmd die smoky rooms, t le itter o 
bones and excrement, the lisdcss mongrel dogs, tic ver mo 
monks, die tom prayer-flags, die ignoble desolation of Dzuncim 
We would have given a lot to be sure diat we should never see 
the place again. 



PART FOUR 


NO MAN’S LAND 



C H A V T E n I 


THE LOST CITY 

Now began a period in winch incidents were fewer, delays more 
numerous, and die country’ more monotonous dian m any other 
• part of our journey 

The squat silhouette of Dzunchia, whose slow growth upon the 
horizon had riveted our eyes four days ago, now dwindled and 
vanished without a backward glance from us The horses moved 
easily after their rest. The sun shone on Li’s wme-red polti, on the 
russet and gold of mandarin ducks which circled m pairs about 
the bog-holes, croaking. A heat-haze danced over die marshy land 
and one or two of die huge mosquitoes wlucli are said to make 
life in die Tsaidam unbearable m summer buzzed and bit us in- 
effectually; they assorted oddly with die drifts of snow wluch still 
lay here and there m hollows To the south an unbroken chain of' 
peaks stood up against the blue sky, marking the northern bulwark 
of die mam Tibetan plateau It felt good to be on the march 
again 

But we had not gone far before die bright day svas clouded by 
misgivings Li revealed for die first time diat our new camels 
and the Mongol m charge of them, so far from taking us to Tci- 
jmar, would go no further than Noino Khantara, a mere dirce 
stages further west Nomo Khantara marked die tribal boundary 
between the Mongols of Dzun and the Mongols of Teijinar, and 
there we should have to change our animals agam 1 hated the 
sound of diis. It meant at least two days’ unforeseen delay and 
might mean much more, diis V'as a bad season to travel m, for 
die camels were in poor condition and die Mongols were reluctant 
to hnng diem in from the pastures to be used on the road where 
there was little grazing Our escape from Dzunchia began to smell 
of anti-climax 

In the middle of die march die track led us out of die salt-flats 
into a strange country of small dunes and twisted tamarisk There 
was somednng forced and unnatural about the landscape The 
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litdc hummocks, die naked branches, looked — against the too 
bright, too picturesque background of sky and mountains — like 
the synthetic scenery which surrounds stuffed wild animals in a 
glass case The snow and the mosquitoes, the dry' hollow contrasting 
with die bog on top of the ridge beyond it — everything seemed 
freakish and abnormal. 

Li, who had ridden ahead, stopped without our knowing it at 
the only yurt we saw. Kini and I went on until the lengdi of the 
march made us suspicious; then we turned and rode back and 
found the camels unloaded and grazing. We made a pleasant 
camp under a tamarisk and decided to do the two remaining 
stages to Nomo Khantara in one day. 

We woke to a changed world. The sun had gone and an icy 
wind bore down on us from the west. We moved off in some 
disgust, for we had fondly imagined that we liad finished with die 
cold; did a dull, chill march; halted at midday for tsamba; then 
forced the pace and arrived at Nomo Khantara in the afternoon, 
an hour ahead of our camels 

At first sight Nomo Khantara was rather an attractive place, 
as attractive places go in the Tsaidam. A few yurts were dotted 
about the centre of an enormous grove of tamarisk, or some scrub 
like tamarisk, which grew to a height of about twelve feet and 
gave y r ou die illusion of a forest. A litde stream, opaque with y'ellow 
' mud, followed one of the many channels of a dried-up river-bed 
which would not fill till summer melted the Tibetan snows. It 
felt (at first) very' snug after the bareness of the salt-flats. 

We pitched the tent.next to what Li referred to as ‘my house’. 
He had been talking about his house for several days, to our mysti- 
fication. It turned out to be two yurts, one used as a store-room 
and die other inhabited by' one of Li’s brothers, who W'as also 
acting as an agent for Ma Shin-teh. The other members of the 
household were a Mongol woman with a wrinkled, humorous, 
and charming face and an unusual dignity' of carriage; a small, 
irritating child called, as nearly' as we could make out. Gumboil; 
and a varying but substantial number of goats. The premises 
included stables, which were bnlkandy contrived by digging a 
land of grave large enough to contain, and deep enough to imprison 
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two horses. Nearby was a handsome tent with a bold pattern 
worked on it; it belonged, wc learnt, to two itinerant lamas from 
Tibet. In die same clearing was also pitched the blue tent of die 
gold-seekers, who had arrived the day before. 

It was a different sort of place from what wc were used to, and 
wc made camp cheerfully enough But over bowls of tea m Li’s 
wirt avc heard the local gossip, and the local gossip was far from 
reassuring. The stout, somehow despicable Moslem who led the 
gold-seekers looked dejected The Mongols here, he said, were 
not-good men. They had refused to hire him camels They had 
even refused to lure the lamas’ camels, although die lamas were 
very holy men and very anxious to get to Tcymar, the Mongols 
had gone on refusing for a fortnight, and now die lamas were 
going back eastwards to Shang by die way diey had come It 
all sounded most depressing. 

We spent what afterwards turned out to have been the Easter 
holidays at Nomo Khantara — six interminable days It is not 
really a good place to go for Easter; secluded and salubrious it may 
be, but die visitor will not find it gay. 

On the first day Li rode over to die Mongol encampment, a 
couple of miles further west, and was refused camels On die 
second day I went with him and the Mongol front seemed to 
weaken slightly. On die durd day wc bodi went and flourished 
our Chinese passports (winch of course diey could not read) and 
made menacing talk; the head men gave in. But before we could 
get the camels the clan had to be gathered and men detailed to 
go out to die pastures and fetch diem in, and so incalculable was 
-the temper of diese Mongols diat until the vers' last moment we 
‘ could not be sure diat they were Teally going to produce the 
animals, could not be sure diat we were not condemned mdefi- 
mtcly to die tamarisk until a caravan should pick us up m the 
summer. 

~ The place, we very soon discovered, was more of a prison than 
it looked. The litdc trees (if you could cal! them trees) did not 
grow thickly; dicre were ten to twenty yards between each, and 
at every step fresh devious glades presented themselves, tempting 
you to explore furdier. This it was unwise to do. There were no 
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landmarks, no tracks, and even’ tree looked exactly like the next; 
The ground was bare, the cover seemed thin; but once you were 
out of earshot of camp you had nothing to guide you but the sun, 
and you quickly noted how deceptive was the sparseness of the 
trees, how difficult it was to steer a course. 

The first day we were there a boy attached to the gold-seekers 
went off into the tamarisk and never came back. Search parties 
ranged by day. huge bonfires blazed by night, and the lamas put 
in some fairly intensive clairvoyance, chanting and throwing dice 
to establish his geographical position. I interrupted, by special 
request, a game of patience and put the problem to the cards, one 
suit standing for each quarter of the compass. But the boy was 
never found, he must have died of hunger and thirst, perhaps 
only a little wav away. 

Kim, as usual, endured delay with a better grace than I did: 
but there was little to fill our life except anxiety and misgivings, 
and neither of us enjoyed Nomo Khantara much. Apart from food, 
the tattered patience cards, and our dwindling supply of books, 
we had three potential sources of interest and amusement: the 
Mongols, the hares, and the Lost City! 

The Teijinar Mongols were surly, bearish people. They looked 
wilder and woollier than their neighbours of Dzun, and none of 
them spoke a word of Chinese, in which some of the Prince’s 
followers had been quite proficient. At Nomo Khantara they 
were living away from their tents, in curious open bowers scooped 
out of the lee side of unusually duck growths of tamarisk. Like 
the scenery in a Chinese play, the walls, the door and the roof 
were left to die imagination; the skeleton of a dwelling was 
suggested by the central fireplace, by sheepskins and matchlocks’ 
hanging from the branches, by an old painted chest wedged m the 
crotch of a tree. Most of the men went about naked to the waist, 
their shaggy robes gathered in great unwieldy bunches round their 
middles, the wrinkled tubular sleeves dangling flaccidly like die 
trunks of dead elephants Dust and wind and sun had given them 
a crusted look; their small bloodshot eyes glittered redly m dieir 
broad dark faces. A Mongol on foot lacks his native centaur 
dignity, and these people, shambling half furtive and half truculent 
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through die thickets, suggested, more stronglv than any human 
beings I have seen, die poor monster Caliban ' For all that, thev 
represented a type of civilization which die world for some un- 
known reason considers higher, or at any rate more respectable, 
dian die nomad s. They were agriculturalists. The ground, 
watered .by die shifting river-bed, sheltered by die tamarisk from 
die eroding wind, was split up into fields o\er a wide area, those 
near our camp were clearly old and had long been fallow, but 
round dicir settlement the Mongols were already breaking the 
ground and repairing htdc irrigation channels. They grew barley 
and stored it underground. They were the only agricultural com- 
■ munity I heard of in the Tsaidam, and 1 like to dunk that dieir 
had manners were the consequence of their deserting Mongol 
tradition and sctdmg down. 

As for the hares, there were plenty of them With much caution 
and a compass I used to range die environs every day, and m a 
couple of hours always got as many as I could carry, dicy were 
amusing to stalk, for the Mongol dogs had made diem wary. 
One evening I was startled by a sound at once familiar and ano- 
malous; if a telephone had started ringing, or a boy had shouted 
Football Results!’, I could hardly have been more taken aback. 

I listened . . . There it was again. This time dierc could be no 
doubt. It was a cock pheasant crowing. I followed him up and 
got him as he strutted m an open place He was a very handsome 
bird, differing slighdy as to plumage from P. calciums. Later I got 
two more; they were welcome, for a diet of boiled hare palls 
after a time. 

, Then dicre was the Lost City We christened it m the Fawcett 
tradition'; hut I know that it is not a city and I cannot be sure 
that it is really lost, though I can find no reference to it by die 
few travellers who have penetrated the Tsaidam. It consisted of 
two old mud forts, situated about a mile to the north of our camp. 
The bigger was some 300 yards square, widi crenellated walls 
about thirty feet high by tea feet thick, you could walk along 
diem behind die ramparts and there were gates in tile middle of 
die eastern and the western walls. The smaller fort was about 
half diat size and quite empty, whereas the bigger had the ruins 
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of some unidentifiable building in the middle of it. They 'were 
both in a good state of preservation, thanks presumably to the' 
dryness of the air and the protection against wind-driven sand 
afforded by the tamarisk. Anything which breaks the - monotony 
of a featureless country is appreciated, and it was pleasant to ivander 
round die deserted walls, sniping at hares in the dead grass below 
you and wondering who last fired across these batdements, arid 
with what weapons. 

The Chnicsc could not, and die Mongols either could not or 
would not, tell us anything about the history of these forts. They 
looked Chinese to me, if they looked anydnng at all; but five or 
six miles to the west we found a domed mausoleum of an un- 
mistakably Turkic design and apparently belonging to - much the 
same period as the forts The, matter is one for the learned men; 

I can only make a few obvious deductions. At a period unknown 
and for purposes unknown somebody maintained a garrison at 
Nomo Khantara, and from their conquerors (or protectors) the 
Mongols learned to practise die arts of husbandry. One might 
surmise diat die garrison did not stay diere long, otherwise the 
rums of buildings would have been visible inside the walls; One 
might even guess, rather wildly, that they stayed only for the 
inside of a summer, odierwisc they would have taken the trouble 
to build themselves some better protection against die great cold 
than was offered by their tents. 

Having gone thus far and being a little dizzy widi conjecture, 

I ask myself whether the forts could have had anything .to do with ’ 
General Tso Tsung-tang. In the latter half of the .last century" - 
G-eral Tso set out from die coast at the head ofzooo ill-conditioned 
soldiers and marched some 2500 miles westward to Kashgar". In * 
Kashgar die adventurer Yakub Beg, an ex-dan cmg-boy from 
Khokand, had raised the standard of revolt and established himself 
so firmly in power that in 1875 Queen Victoria went so far as to 
send a mission to him under Sir Douglas Forsyth. When General 
^ SC J £ ot to Kashgar he turned out'Yakub Beg and restored the 
authority of the Emperor, but it took him two years to get there, 
an on die way his small army (which must have become con- , 
si erably smaller as the road grew long and the pay-chest light) 
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used at intervals to link, fall out, and cultivate the land until they 
had enough provisions for the next stage. 

There are several good reasons whs I cannot say whether the 
forts at Nonio Ivhantara could have been built by General Tso’s 
army, or by a detachment of it. I do not know either which way 
General Tso went, or how old die forts arc, or how long they 
would have taken to build, I have not, 111 fact, any of the necessary 
evidence to make the guess plausible. But General Tso, whose 
campaign, reflecting something of China’s former military great- 
ness, contrasts so strikingly with her recent conduct 111 the field, 
at least might have had a motive for ercctmg fortifications at a 
point of no strategic value on the edge of a useless swamp, and 
I can think of nobody else who could have had even a motive. 



CHAPTER II 


PATIENCE 

Life in camp was irksome and monotonous. A proper expedition, 
when it gets held up, can pass the time with contentment and 
profit, sorting out its specimens, taking meteorological obser- 
vations, checlung its stores; but we, alas, had no specimens to sort, 
nothing to take meteorological observations with, and no stores 
worth checking Kim washed some clothes. But a dying sepoy, 
or an old fishwife, or some such person had once told her that 
clothes were best washed in water winch had ashes in it, and the 
only result of her public-spirited laundering was to turn everything 
she washed dark grev. Then she boiled some hares against a po-- 
tentially mcadess future, but a cat stole most of them in the night. 
We were down to the last Arsene Lupin. It was all rather dreary. 

I played patience endlessly. I had caught the habit in Simng, 
and it was terrifying to tliink how many games I had played since 
then. I knew an increasingly large number of the cards by their 
backs: the ace of diamonds had a comer off, the three of spades 
was almost tom in two. the queen of clubs had gun-oil all over her. 
I only know one kind of patience and I don’t really like playing 
that, but by now I had perfected a method of foretelling the 
expedition’s future by the results I got. If it came out (which 
hardly ever happens with me) we were going to get to India. 
A score of twelve represented the Sinldang frontier, and anything 
over twelve the amount of progress we should make inside the 
Province; you could tell whether our downfall was going, to he 
through Soviet influence or through the Tungans by seeing whether 
you had got more red cards or more black cards out. Patience 
was quite a good drug, and anyhow it kept me from wolfing our 
iron rations of literature. 

One day Li came to us and begged to be excused from going 
any further. Nomo Khantara was really his headquarters and lie 
had business to do there; neither he nor Ma Shin-teh had originally 
realized that, when we said we wanted to go to Teijinar, we meant 
die place called Teijinar and not merely the territory of the Teijinar 
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Mongols He was very nice and apologetic about it and promised 
that his brother, whom we had greatly taken to, would go wfth 
us instead But next day his brother backed out too, and between 
them they produced from heaven knows where a gnome-like bov 
called Tso. Tso didn’t w f ant to go at all and asked for fifteen 
dollars a month, which was half as much again as w r c were pacing 
Li; we compromised at thirteen, but Tso looked very unhappy 
about it and eventually called die deal off altogether. Li, whose 
association with us had given him a cosmopolitan, man-of-the- 
w orld manner, said loftily ‘That boy is frightened of foreign persons’, 
and tordiwith changed his mind and agreed to come with us after all 

We always called him Brother Li, which is the custom of the 
country. He was not really our servant, wc ate together and 
shared whatever work there was to do, though Li did most of it 
He was extraordinarily loyal to us Not only his own face, but 
that of his master Ma Slun-teh, w r as involved in our safety' and 
well-being, so that we were a much more sacred charge than we 
would have been if we had merely hired his services in the ordinary' 
way. He had never had anything to do with foreigners before, 
but lie had evidently heard something of their ways; at the Mission 
in Tangar he asked Mr Urccli to ask me ‘not to become passionate 
if affairs went badly’ Luckily I am fairly good at this, and wc 
always got on well 

The days dragged by. The gold-seekers sat round their fire, 
whittling moodily away' at handles for their spades and mattocks. 
From the lamas’ tent came the smg-song mumble of devotions, 
interrupted at all too frequent intervals by' the ringing of a silver 
hell W’lth an unmistakably boarding-house note. In the evenings 
the lamas used to call on us. They took us at first for Japanese. 
This mistake has been made with me three times in remote parts 
of Chinese territory: once at N01110 Khantara, once m a village m 
tlic extreme south of China, and once at Dolon Nor in Chahar, 
where the Chinese garrison, who were paid by Manchukuo, saluted 
me whenever they saw me. The chief lama w'as a fat, merry man; 
he had rolling eyes and a little moustache and looked exactly like 
a Frcncliman in a farce. The odier w'as much thinner — a jerky 
cadaverous creature who hooded himself with Ins robe against the 
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sun and corresponded very closely to my idea of a Martian Tie 
; ’' £ j an “ avas mtelhgcnt and much travelled; he came from Lhasa 
and had been to Calcutta, which he called Galhgut. He was the 
, v pcrsou we n * ct in these parts who had a rudimentary idea of. 
v lat a map was tor We liked him for lus infectious lush sprats 
aM „ ,p ai- . c 11I 1 n a photograph of the Dalai Lama when we went away; 

he last day was the worst A great wind shrieked through the 
amans and dust crept m to plague us by unsuspected chinks in 
ie ent ust-devils — slim, unwavering pillars 300 or 400 feet 
] Ic j , wa Cz ^ sIow ly through tlie bnttle groves, the twigs and 
dead leaves that were caught in the fierce eddy at their base made" 
an eerie, crackling rustle as they raced round and round on the 
uare earth The camels should have come at dawn but hadn’t. 
There was nothing to do. We had fried a lot of cubes of douglf 
to replace our biscuits, which were finished; we had boiled the' 
lares, written up the diaries, packed the gear. We gave up making 

th borSom ” mC ' WC ky ““ *>’ ” thc «"«• 

^ 1C morning, the camels came. No castaways 
ever hailed a ship with more delight than we hailed those shaggy 

3 ™?"“ TTf S Ll paid out a st] h' price m cloth and bnckV 
t 1 r , W< % oad< ? d U P- The tent was struck, and die httle rcc~. 

1 ^ 0 iar car th on which we had lived for nearly a week 

status as a floor, reverted in the twinkling of an eye from 

a fl? P i 0rt f U domestldt y ^ being an infinitesimal part of 

1 , t le ast moment, over die fire in Li’s yurt, it seemed • 

could " r V V ' 1S t .° h e a httcli The Mongols, as far ‘as wc 

but of t ,’*? '] Ut ’ H ad become suspicious, not of our intentions,! 
some fell' S ’ ' Cy t he was leadmg us into the wilds for 

mid we l purp °i e ° f Ius 0Wn ‘ But m the end he calmed diem, 
Samir , ndmS WCS [ °i 1CC more > tllro ugh tamarisk and more 
S tk 0 mt ° a ^ dCSert of hard grey gravel. It was 

rcvbafcd IhJT ° f a ? UC eiatlon ' As before, Li casualty 

Teii mar that , came s wou ld not take us through to 

e should have to change animals half-way, at a. 
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place called Gorumu on the Naichi River, five or six stages ahead. 
This was had, and it was also bad that the gold-seekers had got 
their beasts at the same time as we, for their loads were heavy and 
they were one camel short, so that the pace of the caravan was 
reduced. There were two Mongols in charge of the camels, one 
was young, lively, and handsome, die other was a phlegmatic man 
who rode a white horse and bore a startling facial resemblance 
to Mr. A. P. Herbert We urged that the caravan should split 
up and that die young man should take our four camels along at 
their own pace; but this die Mongols would not do, since they 
aad been put jointly in charge of the whole lot. A faint ray of 
iiopc appeared when the young man told 11s, through Lx, that his 
wife had been stricken dumb in her sleep seven months before, 
ic would do anything for us, lie said, if we could cure her We 
:old him to fetch her when we camped 
He did fetch her. We halted after a long, slow stage m a shallow 
lasin where there was water, and when we woke next morning 
bund that the horses had vanished, departing m a body back 
:owards Nomo Khantara Tins held us up till they were rc- 
taptured and brought in at noon; I had a dreary feclmg that die 
expedition was petering out imcomfortably, jarringly, like a record 
sn a gramophone that is running down Meanwhile the Mongol 
iroduccd his wife, who turned out not only to have lost her voice 
mt to have one arm paralysed as well Kiru tned to jolt her nerves 
with smelling salts and a dose of strychnine pills, and we both 
itared at her widi solemn, tense expressions, as though we were 
joing to burst, m case we should happen to bnng off a faith cure 
But the poor girl only gazed hack with shy, wondering eyes, 
ike an animal; her family, who had pressed on us a gift of butter 
which we did our best to refuse, waited for a miracle with an 
imbarrassmg air of expectancy, but after half an hour she was, 
lot very surprisingly, just as dumb and paralytic as before We 
ipologizcd to die Mongol, whose hopes we had from the first 
iecn careful not to raise, and I told him that when he came back 
ic had better try firing a gun oft m her car when she was asleep 
. often wonder if he did dus, and what were her first words to 
lira if it restored her speech. 



CHAPTER III 


EMPTY DAYS 

We made Gorumu in six stages, arriving on April 28th; there is 
not much to tell about them 

Though water still froze in the tent at night, die days were hot; 
we bodi had faces the colour of Red Indians, except for my nose, , 
which periodically lost its skin and became a striking sliade of 
pink We were doing long nine-hour stages, winding slowly 
through an empty world. Low belts of tamarisk: mazes of cas- 
tellated dunes: huge tracts of dned-up marsh, caked with salt 
which gave diem die colour and texture of a ploughed field by 
moonlight- soggy going where die camels waltzed and floundered: 
stretches of hard desert on which the heat-haze danced and mirage 
hovered m the middle distance: more tamarisk, more dunes, more 
bog . . And always, marching proudly on our left, die mountains, 
tipped here and there with enviable snow. - 

There were few incidents. Game was scarce and I only jn st 
managed to keep the larder filled. When we broke camp I used 
to go on ahead of die animals for two or three hours, on the chance 
of a duck or a hare. One day, following die main track, I came 
to a big salt-lick widi a solitary antelope, out in the middle of it- 
There was no cover, so I tried to fluke him and broke his back at 
300 yards widi my- habitual luck. I sat down, feeling very pleased 
widi myself, and waited for the caravan to come up. The minutes 
passed. No caravan appeared. I knew I gamed about twenty 
minutes on them in the hour, but it was only two hours suice we 
had moved ofl and it soon became obvious that somediing was 
wrong. I fired a little patch of scrub, but it only sent up dun 
and wispy' smoke. Thanks to the bareness of the salt-lick I had a 
big field of vision, but there was nothing in it and I faced the 
sorry prospect of abandoning die antelope and going back to pick 
up their tracks. 

Then at last I saw diem, a ktde louse-like string crawlmg along 
the dunes which bounded the salt-lick to the south, they' must 
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have made one of our usual detours away from the marsh to 
avoid bad goiug. I shouted, but the breeze carried the sound 
away, and even if they could have seen me, which I doubted, I 
knew how seldom they looked about them on the march. Sadly, 
and with a very blunt knife, I hacked off a haunch and made after 
them across the blinding, sharp-edged furrows. Kini, who was 
riding in rear, spotted me as she passed, and waited with Li and 
Greys; but the salt was cruel going for the horses, so we could not 
fetch die rest of die venison. 

Kini had found the hindmost camel adnft, its head-rope having 
broken unnoticed; and when she dismounted to retrieve it Slalom, 
who hated camels, had kicked her in die back. So that day was 
packed with incident, as those days went. 

On April 27th, 111 a pleasant camp by a little stream called the 
Tukhtc, we were woken by the sound of groans; one of the 
Mongols — it was A.P.H. — was down with what seemed to be 
rhctimaric fever. We gave him quinine, got another Mongol from 
a nearby yurt, and went on. Early the next day we came to a 
wide stretch of pasture-land, dotted with catdc, sheep, and camels, 
and at noon camped 111 a sheltered gully which was one of die 
three beds of the Naichi River Gorumu was a likeable place 
The little river ran musically past our tent and the sparse scrub 
which lined its banks was full of unsuspicious hares; I addressed 
myself widiout endiusiasm to die now rather melancholy task of 
decimating diem 

We were prepared for the worst: for a week’s, for a month’s 
delay. Actually we were there only direc days. We got hold of 
a Mongol who had two camels of ins own and scrounged another; 
and Li bought a shc-camel in calf winch he hoped to sell at a 
profit. Camels carry dieir calves for thirteen months; Li’s was 
four months gone, of dwarfish stature, and altogether ludicrous to 
look at. We always laughed at her, and Li, though at first per- 
plexed, got into die habit of laughing too, without quite knowing 
why. 

At Gorumu we went about in shorts and Kim even badied, or 
claimed ithat she had bathed, in die nver. There were said to be a 
lot of Mongols there, but the yurts were widely scattered and 
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most of tlic men were up in die mountains hunting yak'. We 
struck up a friendship with one of their grass-widows, a handsome 
girl ■whom we christened the Sleeping Beauty because when I 
frrst met her she was asleep in the sun, clutching her horse’s reins 
and tending a flock of sheep who had long ago moved out of 
sight She feasted us, too heavily for Klim’s digestion, on tsamba 
and very rancid butter. I also called on the vicar, wdio was an 
itinerant lama from Tibet; he lived in a small blue tent with an' 
alarm clock wluch was either five hours fast or seven hours slow. 

The gold-seekers camped next door to us. Li, who had a low 
opinion of diem, said that diey diought there was gold in the. 
Naichi and diat two of diem were going upstream to see if there- 
was enough to make it worth while washing. ‘Is there really any - 
gold m tins river, Pastor 5 ’ he added sceptically; foreigners are 
expected to know everything. 

Early on May xst die camels arrived. The Moslems gave us a 
parting present of yak’s meat and red pepper, but we said good-bye > 
to them wnhout regret. Wc knew, and diey knew, diat they were 
travelling on my face, diat they would never have got their camels 
at Nomo Khantara if Li and I had not broken down the Mongols’ 
resistance; they had been a drag on us and we were tired of their 
society, tired of their harsh unending songs, tired of their habit of 
borrowing dungs, tired of their sores, tired of dieir faces, puffy 
and blackened with exposure. Nevertheless, because we had tra- 
velled togedier for so long, I had a litdc involuntary pang as we 
rode off a tiny illogical feeling of desolation at die diought diat- 
if we were lucky we should never again see the plump, sly chief, 
or the Bosun, or the cheerful ktde boy who said he was a Tibetan* 
and couldn t eat hares, or the iout with a poisoned hand, or the 
old man with a pigtail who had shot die wild ass and who was 
the most effective of them all. A hard journey makes you curiously 
tender to even your most maddening companions. 

This tame wc did feel elated at departure. We had got away ■ 
quicker than we expected; we were on our own at last, and 
Teijinar was only five or six stages farther on. The sunlit world 
seemed a very satisfactory place" - 1 r 

But after two hours we stopped at a yurt belonging to a Chinese 
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with a Mongol wife, and Li said diat we must stay die night there 
because our Mongol, who lived close by, had yet to gnnd lus 
tsamba and make Ins preparations for the journey. Li had told me 
this the day before but I had not understood him I was angry 
with myself. The incident reminded us what innocents we were, 
how effectually die language difficulty prevented us, not only from 
learning anything worth learning about the people and the country, 
but from ever really knowing for certain what was happenuig 
to us. 

I am fairly quick at languages and m normal circumstances so 
long a journey widiout interpreters would have given me a decent 
smattcring.of die language I had to use I had left Peking with a 
minute and rudimentary Chinese vocabulary, based on die first 
half-dozen records of a lmgtiaphonc course supplemented very 
slightly by travcllmg in Manchuria After we lost die Snngunovs 
dns vocabulary increased quite fast up to a certain point, dien 
stopped increasing. I had mastered die paraphernalia of travel in 
Chinese, but I never mastered any more (a) because dierc was no 
common language in which our fellow-travellers could explain the 
-meaning of words, (h) because they were uneducated, un- 
imaginative and slow-witted, and ( c ) because the paraphernalia of 
travel was the principal topic of conversation on die road The 
Russian that I had picked up die year before, widi half die oppor- 
tunities and starting completely from scratch, was much better 
than my Clunesc ever became. 

It was, furthermore, a shaggy and outlandish kind of Chinese 
In the extreme north-west of China they speak what I take to be 
a variant of the Shansi dialect It is not as incomprehensible as 
die southern dialects, being based closely on mandarin; but it was 
disconcerting to find (for mstancc) that ‘water’ was ji instead of 
shui, that slic-me (mearung ‘what’) had contracted to so, and diat 
normcn not wormat, meant Sve’. I found mvself, mutatis mutandis, 
m rouglily the position of a Chinese who, after cursorily studying 
the fiist chapters of a modem English pnmer, is turned loose in 
die remoter parts of eighteendi-century Yorkshire 

I filled ill the wasted day with a long, fruidess walk after antelope. 
The Mongol, who had a fierce, wild face and was christened 
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Atnla, ominously failed to show up that evening, hut sent an old 
woman over to say that Ins clothes were being mended and he would 
come at dawn But at dawn, or soon after it, die old woman was 
each with die irritating news that one of the camels had dragged 
its moonngs in die night and returned to the pastures. So in the 
end it was noon before we started. 

But Attila, it soon appeared, was quite prepared to force the 
pace, and we settled down to a senes of the longest stages yet, 
usually halting m the middle of die day for tsamba and then pressing 
on. I will not describe them in detail, for there is very htdc detail 
to desenbe I remember that on May-3rd, after our first cainp, 
sve had breakfast outside the tent, widi the mountains very dear 
mid lovely to the south. That day we marched till after dark* 
finishing up at a water-hole which, to the Mongol’s surprise and 
our disgust, contained no water. Wc were not very thirsty, but 
we had nodimg we could eat uncooked; in the end we soaked 
some tsamba m the dregs of the Chinese spirit, producing a dish 
which suggested baba an rhuitt to Kini. The next day there was 
a head wmd and it was bitterly cold, reminding us that, whatever 
the calendar might say, we were 9000 feet above sea-level. It' 
looked as if we w’ere going to go without meat for the first time 
until I happened on a mandarin duck and had the joy of lulling 
something which we badly needed and which we didn’t expect to 
get. Another duck I shot was in die family way, and we ate what 
it is reasonable to suppose are the freshest eggs we shall ever eat; 
they tasted pungent and delicious. 

Thus we drew slowly near to Teiiinar, the place where, our 
fortunes would be made or marred. 
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THE GOOD COMPANIONS 

It occurs to me that there is too much grumbling in this book 
I am trying to give an honest account of tins journey, but perhaps 
fidelity to the facts unwittingly distorts the picture, misapplies the 
emphasis, fails to reflect past reality by just as wide a margin as 
the unscrupulously imaginative treatment which until quite 
recently was alone considered capable of secunng a public for 
books of travel 

I cannot tell if this is so or not. But, when I try to recall what 
I have written, the pages seem loud with complaint, the wind, the 
delays, the monotony, the long stages, the tedious fare — these 
and many other factors, even if not explicitly inveighed against, 
must be building up for you a picture of a hard hfe in an unkind 
world This picture is a false one 

There arc, I know, many people to whom our existence would 
not have appealed; but actually it was a very good existence. We 
were down to brass tacks We were engaged on an enterprise in 
which we were both passionately anxious to achieve success and in 
wliich we were both convinced that success was, by any standards, 
worth achieving This sense of what the politicians call, usually 
with more unction than accuracy, a ‘high purpose’ provided a 
translunary background against which we v>cre content to lead 
sublunary, not to say bestial lives We were not so very far 
above the animals Our days, like theirs, were ruled by the 
elemental thnigs — the sun, the wind, the frost Like them, we 
lay on the earth to sleep Like them, we were interested above all 
else in food 

We were never short of food; but, with die exception of perhaps 
an hour after the evening meal, dicre was no single moment in 
the day when we would not have eaten, and eaten widi the greatest 
relish, anything that appeared remotely edible Dog biscuits would 
have been welcome. A plate of cold tapioca pudding would have 
vanished in a flash. Your dust-bins, had we come across them, 
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would not have been inviolate. We were leading a very healthy 
if not a particularly strenuous life, and the keen upland air was a 
great appetizer. Moreover, though I will not hear a word said 
against tsamba, we were not getting a great deal of what one s , 
mother tends to class as ‘Proper Food’. As the stages got longer 
we used to earn' something in our pockets — a doughy lump of 
tsamba wrapped m newspaper, or a bone ■with meat on it — to 
stave off the pangs that assailed us after four or five hours’ march- 
ing. But our hunger was not of dimensions to be reduced by 
snacks, and sooner or later we began involuntarily to talk about 
food. It was our favourite topic; all others were remote and aca- 
demic by comparison. The present was empty of incident; the 
immediate future was maddeningly uncertain; and the rest — our 
respective pasts and our respective futures — seemed so infinitely 
far away that as subjects for discussion they only had the irrelevant 
quaintness of a dream related at the breakfast table. Food was the 
one dung that we could always talk about with feeling and ani- 
mation. Of certain stages of a journey in Brazil I once wrote. 
‘Continuous hunger is in many way a very satisfactory basis for 
existence’; and in Tartar) 7 it proved its worth again. 

But diere were days, or parts of days, when.no such material 
stimulus to thought and conversation, no such gross foundation 
for peace of mind, were needed: days when we rode or walked 
for hours, singly or together, filled with edntentment at our lot. 
The sun shone, the mountains were alluring on our left, and we 
remembered the virtues of desolation and felt keenly the com- 
pensations of a nomad’s life. Each march, each camp, differed very 
sbghdy from the one before; but they did differ, and we appreciated 
the slight but ever present freshness of our experience as much as 
we appreciated the tiny changes in the flavour of our food. 

We took, besides, a certain pride in the very 7 slowness and the 
piimitive manner of our progress. We were travelling Asia at 
Asia s pace. In Macaulay’s History of England (which had now 
succeeded Arsene Lupin in our intellectual regime) he speaks with 
smug Victorian condescension of ‘the extreme difficulty which 
our ancestors found in passmg from place to place’; and there was 
a certain fasqnation in rediscovering a layer of experience whose 
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very existence the contemporary world lias forgotten. We had 
left the twentieth century behind with the lorries at Lanchow, 
and now we were up against the immemorial obstacles, the tilings 
which had bothered Alexander and worried the men who rode 
with Chinglus Khan — lack of beasts, lack of water, lack of grazing. 
We were doing die same stages every day that Marco Polo would 
have done if he had branched south from die Silk Road into die 
mountains. 

In all this I felt an obscure pleasure; it may, of course, have 
been partly a kind of snobbishness, but I don’t dunk it was. In 
these days it is difficult to do anything m the old and natural way. 
Nobody m England now walks without putting on fancy dress 
to do it in, and the word ‘caravan’ has conic to be applied only 
to a stream-lined state-room on wheels winch you tow behind a 
fast car. If you go by' train when you might have gone by air you 
arc certainly cidicr old-fashioned, hard up, or a fool; and anyone 
who travels anywhere without a machine of some sort can only be 
advertising something Those scientific expeditions which scour 
die desert m caterpillar tractors, with film cameras whirrmg by 
day and broadcast music in the tents at night, bring back a mass of 
valuable data; but I doubt if diey know what die desert feels like 
In all else ignorant, we at least knew this 

In the routine of life dicrc was only one extraordinary feature, 
and that was how well Kim and I got on We had been 
travelling together for direc months already, and the journey' 
lasted another four; all this time we were living togedier at the 
closest of quarters in conditions which were often uncomfortable 
and sometimes rigorous. By' all die conventions of desert island 
fiction we should have fallen madly ui love with each other; by' 
all the laws of human nature we should have driven each odier 
crazy widi irritation. As it was, we missed these almost equally 
embarrassing alternatives by' a wide inargm. 

I suppose this happy state of affairs was due pardy to a certain 
balance maintained between the differences and die similarities in 
our characters If we had been too much alike it would have been 
bad; and if we bad been completely' opposite sorts of people it 
would have been bad too. Wlulc we were outwardly' very different 
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\vc had certain fundamental dungs in common. The most im- 
portant of diese was a liking for the land of life we were leading. 
We neidicr of us particularly minded discomfort and uncertainty 
and doing without most of the tilings which civilized people 
consider, or imagine that dicy consider, essential to the conduct 
ot a rational life; and we both liked fresh air and exercise, of which 
wc got plenty. We were bodi adaptable and fairly phlegmatic; 
and we were both fatalists, as all travellers, and especially travellers 
in Asia, ought to be 

Perhaps one of die mam reasons for our getting on so well was 
that Kim always had a certain friendly contempt for me and I 
always had a sneaking respect for her; both sentiments arose from 
the fact that she was a professional and I was eternally die amateur. 
The contrast showed all die time. Knu believed diat die best way 
to get a dung done was to do it yourself; I believed that the best 
way to get a dung done was to induce somebody else to do it. 
It was I who shot the hares; but it was Kini who, noticing that if 
Li or a Mongol skinned diem die liver and kidneys were always 
dirown away, taught herself to do the job. If anything wanted 
mending or making fast, if a box needed repacking, if one of die 
saddles was coming to bits, it was always 1 who said, ‘Oh, diafll 
be all right , always Kim who experdv ensured diat it would. On 
my side it was pardy laziness and partly incompetence; on Kini’s 
it was the knowledge, acquired front experience, of how' im- 
portant the little diings can be. In so far as you can audit a division 
of labour, ours would have worked out somediing like this: 


I did 

all die shooting 
most of die heavy manual 
.labour 

all the negotiating 
all the unnecessary acceleration 
of progress 

all the talking in Chinese and 
(later) Turki 


Kini did 
all the cooking 
all die laundering 
all the medical and veterinary 
work 

most of the fraternizing 
most of the talking in Russian 


I suppose I was the leader, because I made decisions more quickly. 
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guessed more quickly, knew more quickly what I wanted than 
Kim did. But she did all the work that required skill or application, 
and almost all the work that was distasteful or annoying rather 
than merely arduous, the work that gets left undone if there arc 
only second-rate people to do it, w’c both knew that she was, so 
to speak, the better man, and tins knowledge evened things out 
between us, robbed my automatically dominating position of its 
power to strain our relations. We had complete confidence in 
each other. 

, We were both reserved by nature, but Kmi was the less taciturn. 
I can only talk nonsense with fluency and conviction, for all serious 
subjects, and particularly am tiling to do with myself, seem to me, 
almost as soon as they have been broached, to be not worth 
discussing after all, m any ease I talk badly. But Kmi, m the mood, 
could talk extremely well and was not restrained from airing her 
.opinions or recalling her past by any inhuman intimation that 
the former were worthless and the latter was a bore This was a 
boon to me, for she had an interesting, rather barbarian mind, 
and her life had been lived m many places and all sorts of conditions 
Against die monotony of scrub and desert, or m the tented candle- 
light, die places and the people she knew crowded an all too empty 
stage. Pudovkin’s house in Moscow, die snows of Italy or Austria, 
a kindly monk in Corsica, the feats of an emigre in Samarkand, 
Alain Gcrbault, the school in Wales where she got her first job, 
a British flagship’s hospitality, die customs of the tunny fleet, 
White Russian taxi-drivers m Berlin, a trail of gaffes from Pans 
to Peking, stage-fright, the Olympic games — her talk made so 
vivid and so valuable a decoration to the long slow hours diat 
sometimes even I was shamed out of silence into some pawky 
anecdote about an alligator. 

Occasionally we discussed without relish die books we should 
one day have to write about dns journey'. Tile prospect of sitting 
dowm and committing our memoncs to paper was welcome to 
neidicr of us; but at least I knew that I could get the homd job 
done quickly, whereas Kim was sure that she could not. Travel 
books in French (at least die ones that I have read) are commonly 
more vivid and exclamatory dian travel books in English; and I 
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used to tease Kim by concocting apocryphal quotations from her 
forthcoming work. ‘Great Scott!’ s’ecria Pierre, dont le sangfroid 
d’ancien ele\ e d'Eton lie se froissait guere que quand ses projets, 
sportifs s’ecroulaicnt, ‘Voila mon vmchcster qui ne marchc plus' 
Kim w as often irntatcd by me; and sometimes when I called 
her a bloody fool I thought I meant it. But we were both essentially 
what the Fox-Hunting Man calls ‘solitary-minded’ and the 
detachment in our natures prevented us from interfering with cadi 
other’s lives, we had come to take each odicr as much for granted 
as we took our horses It was only at times that one would re- 
member, fleetmgly, how valuable the other’s presence was', how 
trymg the journey would have been alone. Perhaps we were less 
independent of each odicr chan we felt. 
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TRAVELLING BLIND 

As \vc approached Tcyuiar it became increasingly obvious that 
we should not get much further west without reinforcements of 
some sort Li was leaving us What we needed was a fany god- 
mother, somebody like Lu Hwa-pu, somebody who would help 
us and whom we could trust. Above all we needed information 

— information about the road and information about the situation 
in Southern Sinkiang. 

I had better perhaps recapitulate the relevant parts of our plan 
of campaign. The Tsaidam route would bring us mto Smhiang 
through the 15,000 foot passes of the Altyn Tagli, whence we 
should drop down into one or other of die oases lying south of 
the Tab! a Makan Rumours — stale already when we left Peking 

— had alleged that the rebel Tungan armies, which, under Ma 
Chung-ymg, had been repulsed before Urumchi by Soviet Russian 
troops and aeroplanes, were m control of diese oases, and we had 
calculated, airily enough, that the Tungans, being hostile to the 
U S.S R , hostile to the Provincial Government at Urumchi which 
was dominated by the U.S.S.R and hostile or indifferent to Nan- 
king. would ncidicr turn us back because we had not got passports 
for the Province nor imprison us (as several foreign residents of 
Urumchi had been imprisoned) lest we should bring to the outside 
world news of what was going on in Sinkiang We even went 
further, clnmcrically contending that the Tungans, whom gossip 
and probability alike portrayed as angling for arms from India 
and among 'whom (according to Moscow) T. E Lawrence had for 
some time past been at work, would welcome two special corre- 
spondents — one of them British — whose revelations might react in 
their favour by discrcditmg Urumchi and the Russians behind 
Urumchi. The attitude of the Tungans was, it will be seen, a 
crucial factor in our plan 

Our plan was a very good plan to talk about, and not a bad 
plot for a thriller But now that die time was coming to put it 
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to the test of execution we could not help wishing that we knew-' 
a little more about its chances of success The Tungans 1 are the", 
fiercest fighters, the cruellest pillagers, and altogether the stormiest- 
petrels in Central Asia All we knew about their recent treatment 
of forcigneis was that they had wounded the wife of the British 
Consul-General in Kashgar, captured several missionaries,' and ' 
temporarily paralysed Sven Hedm’s expedition by comman- 
deering his lorries; dicy didn’t sound very hail-fellow-well-met , , 

Were they still in the southern oases? Were they again at war - 
with Urumchi’ What about that impending revolt at Khotan of ' 
which we had heard at Sian’ To these and other questions wc badly ■ 
needed answers, for aldiough a little danger would have relieved-' 
the monotony of life wc were neither of us feeling suicidal. 

The answers wc hoped to get at Teijmar, possibly from two 
sources,- certainly from one. Every year, according to the Smigu- 
novs, a few Turki merchants came from die southern oases to trade 
at Teyinar, and from diem we could leam roughly how things - 
stood. But there was a chance of somediing 'much better at 
Teijmar, a chance of a source and a fairy godmodicr rolled into , 
one in the shape of Borodishin, the Smigunovs’ Cossack friend' 
who has already been mentioned. Wc carried letters to Borodishin, 
and we knew that if lie was there one at least of our greatest diffi- 
culties — the language difficulty — would be temporarily over 
But was he there’ The odds were against it, for he had last been 1 ' 
heard of two years ago, at a time when the Smigunovs themselves 
were evacuating on account of the civil war We questioned 
everyone we met. Some said diere was a foreigner at Teijmar, some 
said there wasn’t; most said they didn’t know The question was 
of supreme importance to us, it looked as if the answer to it might 
make all the difference between success and failure, between 
reaching India and returning (we dreaded this above all) by the * 
slow and dreary way that we had come. ‘ - 

. 1 Tungans arc Cluncsc Moslems from the North-western Provinces ‘Tungan > 
u ® c f c v the name given by the Turki inhabitants of Smkiang to Chinese Moslem' 5 
■who ha\e settled in or invaded their Province A typical Tungan has a swarthier "fa cc, 
ii m °£ C ^? mhne ? osc ’ anc * generally a more Latm look about him than an ordinary 
U j ese ’ ®ut d le racial difference, which I believe is due to an infusion of 
Turki blood, is not clearly marked m all cases 
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, ' On May 6th, in the middle of the last march but one to Tcijimr, 
I realized that something was happening that had not happened 
for nearly a month. \Vc were going uphill The ground sloped 
, slightly but indubitably, and life became lllogicilly more exciting 
Presently \vc halted at water for a meal Four or five Mongols 
rode up out of nowhere, and one of them, greeting us, said 
, ‘Kharaslio!’ which is Russian for ‘good’ We questioned them 
eagerly. Yes, there was a foreigner, an cross, at Tcyinar, they had 
seen him die day before. The odds against us shortened with a rush 

In the evening we rode on, crossing a naked billiard-table of 
sheer desert tow'ards a hazy sunset. Never had the V'orld seemed 
more silent and more empty I was ahead, and not even the 
rhythmic shuffle of the camels’ feet came to m> cars To-morrow, 

I thought, wve shall at least know something; wc shall have some 
light by which to read our destinies And w hether they are dark 
or fair, whether it is retreat or advance, this is at least die end of 
Part One. I was not sorry. 

Wc camped that night in an island of dry grass without water 
or fuel Next morning wc came to dimes again, and beyond 
them to soggy pastures, alive with flocks and antelope and wild 
fowl. This was Tcijinar, but the Russian’s tent was said to be 
two hours farther west, at a place called Arakshatu, wc haired 
for tsamba and went on. 

In the evening, guided by an old man on a red horse, we readied 
an mlct of the marsh which ran up to a cluster of bluffs Beyond 
it stood two yurts, side by side. ‘ Oross ' said the old man, and left 
us. Kini and I put our ured pomes into a canter. At the drumming 
of dieir hoofs the felt hanging over the door of one of the yurts 
was pushed aside and a white man came out. 

‘ Zdravstvmtcl' we cried 

He looked at us with incredulity — a squat, stooping figure m 
a skull-cap and an old Russian blouse. Slowly Ins sad eyes brigh- 
tened, Ins bearded face broke into a gnn 

■ ‘Welcome,’ lie said in Russian ‘Where the devil have you 
conic from 5 ’ 
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We had a splendid evening It was a great relief — especially for 
Kim — to be talking Russian agam, to be no longer dependent on 
mv sparse and uncertain Chinese; and it was a great relief to be 
able, for almost the first time since wc had left Peking, to speak 
openly of our plans We were installed luxuriously m the second 
yurt winch was normally used as a store-room We cooked a duck 
that wc had with us and got out one of our precious bottles of 
brandy and had a gargantuan meal with Borodishin and Wang 
Sun-hn, his Chinese partner in trade. Wang both spoke and wrote 
Russian, and m the rumours of Ins existence which we had picked 
up on the road he had always been referred to in words connotmg- 
great scholarship and learning; it was strange to meet the tubby, 
msigmficant reality 7 behind our subconscious nnage of a tall, fian 
sage. ' ' 

The atmosphere was a good deal mellower than it had any 
right to be The news we had counted on obtaining at Teijmat 
was not obtamable. Ever since the outbreak of the civil war ih 
1933 communications between Sinkiang and the Tsaidam bad 
been cut; no merchants had come through. After the first bloody 
rumours sdence had fallen, and none could tell what was happening 
beyond the mountains We were as far from being able to assess 
our chances of getting further west as we had been in Peking,, 
nearly three months ago. It was maddening. ' 

No news was unlikely to be good news, but neither of us was 
minded to turn back We discussed the situation over maps with 
Borodishin, who had volunteered, as soon as -he knew our plans, 
to do all in lus power to help us Borodishm said that die direct, 
the obvious route to Sinkiang lay through Ghass Kul, whence a 
comparatively 7 easy 7 road led you up over the Clumen Tagh and 
clown to the oasis of Charldik. But the Tungans, or whoever else 
was m control of the southern oases, almost certainly 7 maintained 
a frontier-post on this route, and frontier-posts were institutions 
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which 'vc, being heavily undcr-passportcd, were anxious to avoid. 
There was, however, said Borodislun, another road, much more 
difficult — indeed at this barren season barely negotiable — but 
preferable to tile first because it was hardly ever used and therefore 
probably not watched. To follow it, we must leave the Tsaidam 
forthwith (an idea which greatly appealed to 11s) and strike south- 
west into the mountains, then bear west up the goiges of the Boron 
Kol, on whose lower waters Teijmar was situated, twelve marches, 
or thereabouts, would bring us to Issik Paktc, where there was a 
Turin encampment Here news of the southern oases would 
surely be available, and if it was of a reassunng land we could 
, carry on for some twenty stages through the mountains and drop 
down on the oasis of Chcrclicn, well to the west of Charklik. 
Borodishin said that lie would willingly act as our guide as far as 
slssilc Paktc, but he could hardly come further, for he had no 
, papers of any sort and White Russians in Smkiang had a low sur- 
vival-value. It was good to know, when we’ went to sleep that 
'night, that though we should still be taking our fences blind we 
were at least going to get a run for our money It was all we asked 
% It took us eight das s to make our preparations The sun shone, 
'and we led a placid, uneventful life in shorts The more we saw 
of Borodishin die more we liked hinu 'Un brave hoinmc ,’ Kim 
;had guessed at our first encounter, and that was exaedy what he 
turned out to be. He was about fifty, and came of a respectable 
•family in Akmohnsk. In the Great War he had seen service on 
the European front, but the outbreak of the Revolution found 
him hi Siberia and lie became an N.C O. in the White Army 
commanded by Annenkov, who for all Ins bravura seems to have 
been easily the least hopeless — except for Kolchak — of the White 
leaders hi eastern Russia and who had certainly inspired hi Boro- 
dishin a touclnng devotion At last his forces — ragged, typhus- 
ridden, and disillusioned — accepted their fate, abandoned their 
wild plans for further resistance to the Reds, and were permitted 
to enter Chinese territory by' way of the Tien Shan on condition 
. that they laid down their arms. 

V Most of the men drifted down through Kansu towards the coast, 
.but Annenkov stayed for a time m Smkiang and Borodishin 
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stayed with him. Then Annenkov moved further afield, .was ' 
betrayed by Feng Yu-hsiang to Soviet agents in Outer Mongolia, . 
and shot Borodishin, after trading in Ih and Dzungaria, eventually 
wandered down to join Smigunov in the Tsaidam, He had been 
in the lulls buying up yaks’ tails when the Smigunovs went east 
with Norm, and the accounts and papers relating to the trading 
concern had been left with Wang Sun-hn, who was therefore 
technically Borodishin’s superior. They seemed to get on well 
enough together, but from tilings that Borodishin said I knew 
that Wang’s domination rankled. We were die first Europeans he 
had seen for two years; lus was a terribly desolate life. With m 
he was always cheerful, or at any rate tranquil, but you had an 
awful feeling that perhaps lus heart was breaking slowly. When 
he first came into Smkiang he wrote to his wife and children in 
Siberia, telling them to join hun on Chinese territory. Preparations 
were started at bodi ends, and diey were actually on their way to 
die frontier when his letters suddenly ceased to be answered; a 
httle later he was advised in a roundabout way diat for their sakes 
it would be better if he gave up trying to get in touch with them. 
That was in 1927. He still yearned for them, stall (sometimes) 
had hopes diat he would see them again; he spoke of them im- 
passively, but it was easy to guess how large diey loomed in his 
life. He smoked a Mongol pipe incessandy. ‘I never used to smoke 
at all,’ he told us ‘But when I got that last news about my wife 
I started, because it seemed to make things easier. I shall stop, 
when we are together again.’ 

It took us very httle tune to discover diat none of the Mongols 
would hire us camels for a journey from which camels were by 
no means certain to return; if we were to get animals at all, we 
should have to buy them. The Prince of Teijinar was aw’ay, but 
die day after we arrived an emissary came from his twenty-year- 
old son, requesting us to visit him; he asked for a day’s notice, 
and we had heartenmg visions of a mutton feast,' a litde post- 
prandial haggling, and the speedy purchase of four fine camels. 

‘ We said that we would come the next day. 

Washed and brushed and dressed in clothes which might by a 
long stretch of a tramp’s imagination have been called presentable, 
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'VC sec out in the morning, accompanied by Wang Sun-lin on a 
camel It was a hot day and w e had a two hours’ ride back to the 
yurts of Teijinar; we had purposeh made a light breakfast lest, 
when the time came for feasting, we should be unable to distend 
ourselves with the zest which civihti demanded. By die tune we 
reached the Prince’s tents our hunger v. as m its prime, had not begun 
to stale and numb itself and lose its edge as we found it used to at 
the end ofa long march. We looked forward keenly to die audience. 

It took place m a yurt which was bigger and more magnificent 
dian most, and outside which we discarded our w'hips, as custom 
decrees you must . 1 Along the wails w'ere stacked painted chests 
which clearly belonged to some part of Turkistan, and there were 
carpets both from China and Khotan The old Prince’s son sat 
opposite the door, with ciders and notables squatting in two 
convergent ranks on cidicr hand He was a handsome, surly 
young man with a pout, who sat lollingly and made no outward 
show’ of courtesy. We took humble places near die door and 

E aid our compliments through Wang. Then I went up, feclmg 
kc a child widi a mayoral bouquet, and presented our cards, 
laid reverently athwart a ceremonial scarf, and after diem our 
presents, w'ich anodicr scarf. They were not, I freely admit, very 
good presents; they consisted of a knife, a pack of cards, and a 
box of cigarettes. The young prmcc’s face showed diat he had 
hoped for something better from such fabulous beings. 

Tea was served, with rancid butter in it; but not very much 
tea, and the neat, alluring, golden piles of tsamba w'hicli stood 
about the felts in w'ooden bowls were left inviolate. We eyed 
them wistfully, and the long silences were more dian once broken 
by poignant internal wdiinnyings from the distinguished strangers. 
Laboriously, dirougli Wang, we answered the usual questions, 
made die usual polite remarks; but the atmosphere was cold and 
unpropitious, and when we had finished identifying ourselves 
conversation languished. I brought out a tube of quicksilver from 
a broken thermometer and played with the stuff idly, hoping to 
capture at least their curiosity, but the foolish gambit failed, and 
we told Wang to open negotiations for the camels 

1 You may not wlustle m a yurt, either. 
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He did; a flicker of intelligence and interest passed through the\ 
dour assembly. But we soon saw that tilings were not going well; 
the young prince's face was surlier than ever, and Wang looked 
rueful The talk dragged on. The prmcc asked an impossible price 
and wanted payment m solid silver which (as no doubt he knew), 
we had not got. At last, in disgust, we closed the interview,, 
exchanged frigid farewells, and rode hungrily home. Next day we 
learnt that the young pnnee had sent out messengers forbidding 
all his subjects to sell us camels 
The question of camels apart, neither Kini, who had lived 
among the Kirghiz m the Tien Shan, nor I, who had travelled 
more cursorily in Mongolia, could find in our experience a parallel 
for such treatment of guests by a nomad. Perhaps our presents- 
were too small. Perhaps we were too meanly dressed, too poorly - 
attended Perhaps he took a dislike to our faces. Whatever the 
cause of his resentment, the young prince did himself no ‘ good, , 
and us no harm. He badly needed dollars, as Borodishin knew; - 
his father had to pay annual tribute to Sining, and the Chinese 
did a good deal more than protect their own interest in assessing 
the cash value of a payment made in kind Moreover, we got our 
camels The news of the embargo had hardly reached us when we 
received a call from the most venerable of the young prince s 
entourage, whom we had conjecturally identified as the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister was a shrivelled but vigorous old 
man with a long, tapering silver beard and a humorous eye; he 
was also a camel-fancier m a big way, and after much circuitous 
talk over the fire in Borodishin’s yurt we knew that the Prime 
Minister s loyalty to Ins Master’s son was no match for his commer- 
cial sense. 

In the end, for an average price of about A 4, we bought one 
good camel from him and three more from a Mongol-Chinese. 
half-caste called Yanduk. Yanduk, who seemed to be a prominent 
figure in these parts, was the man who had offered me camels 
at Dzunchia, and from him we learnt of Li’s mistake, and how it 
had lost us ten days: when we remembered that awful week at 
omo Khantara and the wasted time at Gorumu we cursed our luck.' 
All this, of course, took time; and it took time — because all 
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tlic yurts lay so far apart — to buy the primitive packsaddlcs and 
the ropes, and a fresh supply of barley for the horses and of tsamba 
for ourselves. Meanwhile we lazed about, reading Macaulay and 
writing a further salvo of farewell letters which were to be sent 
out to Tunglnvang when next a caravan should go that way; 
these reassuring effusions are stall, unfortunately, ui die post. I 
made a few' successful raids on a patch of marsh, two or three 
miles away, w'hich housed duck and snipe and a number of am- 
phibious pheasants. In the evening the two horses, led by the 
punctual Slalom, came up to the yurts from die bog in winch 
they had been cropping die rare blades of fresh grass and drew a 
half-ration of barley. Redshanks called 111 die dusk, and dogs, far 
away, barked at the herdsmen coming home. The sun dropped 
below die horizon widiout flamboyance We w r cnt into die yurts 
to dine and talk and play our three records on a collapsible gramo- 
phone some six inches m diameter. We were getting to know 
them pretty well 

Li left for Nomo Kliantara on die third day We paid him off 
— lie had been serving us for a w'age of ten dollars (about 15s ) 
a mondi — and made him a present of money and gave him 
various trivial dungs (among diem a photograph of the Dalai 
Lama) which he had long coveted. At Tcijinar he had traded 
some tobacco diat lie had with him for two fox-skins, and lie seemed 
well pleased with his journey. For the last tame we laughed as lie 
mounted his pregnant camel, for the last time — perplexed to the 
end at this obscure joke — he laughed politely back Then he rode 
away. He had been very loyal; we w'ere so green, such innocents, 
that he could have taken advantage of us m any number of ways, 
but lie never did. He W'as rough and ignorant, but he had a kin 
of clumsy courtesy towards us, and though I dunk he thought us 
mad he seemed to have our interests genuinely at heart It was sa 
to realize that we should never see his unattractive face again, 
with the eye-slits so narrowed by the sun and wind that you la 
the feeling he was bhnd: sad, even, to be immune for ever torn 
the sudden bursts of harsh song with winch he emphasize rat ler 
than relieved the monotony of the march. He had been a goo 
friend to us. 
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At last everything was nearly ready. \Vc collected great armfuls 
of scrub for fuel and devoted a day to frying little cubes of dough, 
die successors to our original supply of biscuit. On die edge of the 
desert behind the bluffs 1 shot an antelope. That was the biggest, 
die most scandalous, of all my flukes widi die rook rifle; she was 
just under 400 paces away and I got her in die head It was a good 
omen and, better still, assured us ten days’ supply of meat. Kmi 
made shashlik on die cleaning-rod and we spent our last evening 
at Teijmar in feasting. 

The next day, just before noon, we started. No Mongol would 
come with us We loaded up, said good-bye to Wang Sun-lin, 
and rode away from die yurts, past the bluffs, and out into a 
shimmenng desert of piedmont gravel beyond winch, formidable 
and mysterious, a great wall of mountains challenged the sky. 

It was May ijdi. We had been exaedy three mondis on the 
road to India. 
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THE GORGES OF THE BORON KOL 

It was a hot still day. The sun heat down and mirage watcnslily 
streaked the periphery of our field of vision. The little caravan 
of four camels, two ponies, and three humans craw led pumh 
across that empty place towards the mountains Not a rock not 
a tuft of scrub, was seen in the naked desert, lime was the starkest 
desolation. „ 

We were not oppressed by it The horses, underfed still, but 
fresh after their eight davs’ rest, moved easily, and it was pleasant 
to be able to steer a straight course instead of bcuig forced into a 
scries of southerly detours by die sprawling marsh We scanned 
curiously the gashed and non-committal faces of the mountains 
ahead; we were immensely glad to have done with the Tsaidam 
The four camels began to assert their personalities, and we noted 
that the last — the one we had bought from the Prime Minister 
— lived up to Yanduk’s disparaging description of linn. ‘He has 
a bad heart,’ Yanduk had said, and sure enough the camel kicked 
at the horses when dicy followed him too close, dicrc was an 
intractable and mutinous air about him 
After five hours we struck die Boron Kol, here flowing dis- 
pcrscdly, its waters opaque and yellow with silt, and presendy 
climbed a wind-hardened ridge of dunes on to anodicr shelf of 
desert. We had been riding in our shirt-sleeves, but now a haze 
obscured die sun and a wind began, gently at first, to plague us. 

I put on a leather jacket with a zip fastener, but Greys, who was 
touchy and nervous if I did anything unusual m the saddle, m- 
contmcntly bolted. I let him gallop until (I hoped) lie felt a fool, 
then finished putting on die jacket; but m the process the fastener 
had dislocated itself and the wind, which was fast increasing in 
strengdi, found a vital clunk m my defences. 

It was a bitter wind The hot hours behmd us were forgotten, 
m twenty minutes we had ridden out of one season into another. 

A dun, vaporous, impalpable wall marched up across die sky and 
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bore slowly down on us from the west. From the dunes pale 
writhing snakes of sand licked out across die dark grey desert, and 
almost before we realized wliat was happening the sand storm Was 
upon us The mountains vanished. We could see no more dian 
thirty or forty yards, and our faces were stung as though by 
innumerable, unceasing blows from an invisible hair-brush, It 
was far too cold to ndc. We dismounted and trudged with -half 
shut eyes under the lee of die camels. Borodishm, hunched on 
the leader, followed with difficult}' an old faint track made by 
animals in single file The wind screamed vindictively. 

Dusk fell unnoticed; oTily my watch registered the approach of 
night m diat unnatural twilight But presendy die wind lost 
something of its turbulence, the air was no longer frill of sand, 
and we found that wc were coming in under a strange, conical 
lull, oddly patterned with sheets of black rock. Night was nearly 
on us. At the foot of the lull a broad ravine yawned obscurely 
on our left, and a steep slanting track led us down into a patch of 
sparse scrub beside the swift hut soupy current of the Boron Kol. 
Wc made camp gropingly in the darkness, cooked ourselves a 
meal, and went to sleep full of curiosity to sec, next morning, 
what sort of a place this was 

That pleasure was, however, denied us We rose, at four to find 
that snow was falling heavily; the world was veiled again. While 
the kettle boiled I caught and saddled die horses, and after tsamba 
Borodishm and I loaded the camels. This was a task requiring - 
strengdi and skill, in the former Borodishin and in die latter I was 
deficient. Borodishin had a weak heart, which is no asset on a' 
journey made at altitudes ranging from 9000 to 15,000 feet, and 
we did all we could to spare him violent exertion. I am unhandy 
'vuth ropes and had studied too superficially the Mongol trick of 
lashing boxes and sacks on to the straw-stuffed packsaddles which 
squeeze the humps on either side. Still, we managed well enough 
in spite of numb fingers and slippery cords, and I was pleased to 
be doing a little honest work; it made me feel less of a tourist, 
less of an amateur. 

-We led die animals up out of the ravbic, on the lip of which' 
. a minor blizzard met us Again it was too cold to ride, and we 
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stamped mechanically along with out chins on our chests, reflecting 
that we were not going to sec much of the Altvn Tagh as long 
as climattc conditions made it impossible to keep our c)cs open 
But after a couple of hours the wind dropped and tile sun came out. 
We found ourselves crossing a bleak tableland towards a sudden 
jagged cluster of little peaks which the Mongols called — aptly 
enough, we thought — the Black Cold Mountains With as- 
tonishing rapidity the snow vanished. The world turned from white 
to streaky, then from streaky to drab, the ground steamed a little, 
and the storm was forgotten. 

Borodtshin took the camels along at a good pace; we were 
inarching faster than we had ever marched before We dropped 
down under the steep cliffs which here enclosed the river The 
track was narrow and at times mildly dangerous; its giddier 
passages were marked by little ohos erected by the superstitious 
Rounding a comer one of the camels bumped his load against the 
overhanging wall of rock and for one sickcnmg moment lurched out 
over a nasty drop before he recovered himself We were glad when 
the valley widened slightly and we could march above the gorge 

After a stage of nine hours we halted m another patch of scrub 
which provided fuel and a minimum of grazing Here there 
were a few antelope, the first living creatures, widi the exception 
of two extremely small lizards, that we had seen since leaving 
Tcijinar. While we made camp it began to snow again, and the 
tent was colder than it had been for weeks 

At dawn next day we loaded the camels under a windless sky 
m which the stars were dying; the first two hours of the march 
were brilliant and idyllic. Then, widiout warning, another snow- 
storm hit us, and once more we tramped with numb feet and 
stiff" faces, silent automata plastered in front with white. When 
the snow stopped the wind continued, blustering down on us, 
stinging us with sand, making a drudgery of die march. We 
passed, on the southern bank, "a little tributary called Ulan Ussu 
or IGzil Su, the former a Mongol and the latter a Turki name 
meaning die Red River; it was tins stream that dyed die Boron 
Kol ochre with silt and above its point of confluence the main 
river was relatively pure. We made camp at Tashpi, a place where , 
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a fort-likc mound stuck up out of the scrub in the river bed. 
Borodishm was troubled by lus heart and we gave him some 
valerian That was another cold camp, but we were making 
good going and morale was high. 

The next dav was frosty’, brilliant, and meicifully -windless. At 
noon we met two Mongols on camels, the first human beings we 
had seen for four days and one of them, according to Borodishin, 
the son of the Prime Minister. He was a pleasant boy, with a 
lamb peeping biblically out of lus sheepskin robe. Guided by 
him, we crossed the river, which here ran diffusely in a wide, 
shallow bed, die camels floundered alarmingly in one or two bad 
patches of quicksand. Ahead of us we could see diree yurts. As 
we made for them a queer thmg happened; Grc)s gave out. , It 
was as diough he had suddenly lost all liis strengdi. I got off and 
dragged him along, slowly and with difficulty’, wondering what 
could be die matter. It was true that we had been doing long 
stages, but not long enough to worry’ a horse acclimatized by 
six weeks’ marching, besides, I had done a good part of diem on 
foot. He was underfed, but no more underfed dian Slalom. His 
collapse was mysterious as well as disheartening. When I got into 
camp we decided to he up the next day, pardv to rest Greys and 
pardy’ because we hoped to mduce one of die local Alongols to 
come with us to help with the loaduig and die work in camp. 

The idle day’ was welcome. The sun shone. The History’ of 
England was extremely exciting, and dierc was nothmg to do, 
except from tune to time catch the camels before diey strayed too 
far. Borodishm opened negotiations with die Mongols. None of 
diem wanted to come with us, for it was a bad season to take a 
camel on dus barren road and in any’ case they had their hands 
full widi dieir flocks. J3ut in the end one of them, a middle-aged 
man with a sour, puckered face, signed on as far as Issik Pakte in 
return for a high wage, paid in advance. The Chinese Republic 
can have few remoter subjects dian die inhabitants of these yurts, 
and only one dung there reflected Chniesc influence, this was a 
large stone which the Mongols brought with them and on which 
diey proceeded to ring our dollars. Luckily’ these were all good, 
an unusual circumstance in China 
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Wc had meant to start at dawn the next day, winch was May 
20th, but our Mongol was at his devotions, praying for an aus- 
picious journey, and his devotions were protracted It was 6.30 
before wc moved oft. Greys seemed better, and Slalom was on 
top of his form; Kini, in fact, cut a voluntary while galloping 
after die camels. The Mongol joined us with two riding camels 
— one for himself and one for Borodishm’s return journey — and 
a yearling camel calf which, from its thin, flat head and serpentine 
1 neck, was always known as die Lizard The Lizard a\as a creature 
of indescribably desolate appearance; it trailed along behind die 
caravan, dropping ever further and furdier astern, until suddenly it 
would become alive to its forlorn situation, pull itself together, 
and come lolloping after its mother with ludicrous anxiety Like 
all the other animals it got very litde to cat, and one day it picked 
up a huge white bone and earned it pathetically m its moudi for 
several hours. It was die silliest animal to watch diat you can 
imagine. 

In die middle of die morning we sighted geese in a patch of 
marsh by the river. They were reasonably tame, and my first shot 
wounded one which flew staggcnngly away and settled on die 
opposite bank; in the end, after a long-range bombardment, I 
waded across and retrieved him Kim had waited for me and, 
since Greys hated anything dead, I gave the goose to her But 
necrophobia was rife diat morning; Slalom went off m a panic, 
bucking madly, and Kini took her second toss diat day. Finally 
I slung die corpse on my saddle, and Greys’ dislike of it increased 
liis pace, which was already beginning to flag ominously 

In contrast to die former marches, the morning was very hot, 
and wc broke die stage, which was an extra long one, by halting 
for dircc hours under some jagged bluffs which looked white and 
somehow African in the strong sunlight We plucked the goose, 
working in relays, ate some tsamba, and went on Soon after- 
wards wc sighted for die first time a new and much larger kind 
of antelope, their scientific name I do not know, but Hedin calls 
them orongo. I sniped diem fruidessly at long range, skirmishing 
on die flank of the caravan whde Kini led Greys. But Greys was 
not easy to lead to-day; die old lassitude was creeping over him, 
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and we only managed to finish die stage by dragging him along 
behind Slalom while I dircatcncd his quarters with a whip. I felt 
sad and exhausted Poor htdc horse! I remembered die fiendish 
vigour with which he had so often bucked me off and wished 
diat he might recover some part of it now. 

The wind was up again and htdc local storms of ram and dust 
were scouring die valley when we trailed slowly down a long grey 
slope of desert into a patch of sere grass. It was an hour’s march 
short of die place we were making for, but Greys was all in and 
two of the camels were showing signs of weakness. For the first 
time we had an intimation that perhaps, after all, this journey was 
to be no picnic. 
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Borodishin diagnosed Greys’ collapse as being due to tbe fresh 
grass lie had eaten at Tcijinar. There had been htdc enough of it 
' m all conscience,' but according to the Mongols the first fiesh grass 
of the year always weakens horses. There was nothing we could 
do about it. ' 

Next day we gave both horses a little barley before we moved 
off, and 1 tied Greys on behind the last camel There were a lot of 
the new antelope about — the bucks very handsome, with long 
black horns, black faces, dun flanks, and wlutish forequarters. The 
rook rifle had achieved some fantastic results, but it was too much 
to expect it to knock over animals of this size, so I slung it on my 
back in reserve and took the .44 along as well Alas' die fifteen- 
year-old ammunition was well past its prune; I could have made 
better practice with a bow and arrow The little herds streamed 
gallantly past, astonished but unharmed; there were no casualties, 
and I never used the .44 again 

Near the place where we had camped there was a Tu rki burial 
ground — a big, flat-topped mound with eight or nine small tom s 
on it; above each a black yak’s tail hung from the top of a po e. 
These tombs, and the fact that all place-names in the Boron o 
valley had a Turki as well as a Mongol version, seem to in icate 
that what is now Tcijinar Mongol territory was once mhabitc y 
Turki hunters from Sinkiang. . , , 

Presently die bright morning clouded and a strong hea win 
sprang up. The going was sandy, walking ceased to be a pleasure 
and became hard work. We had to ford the river w icre it 1™ e 
a sharp bend between two cliffs, and I begged a lift on a on 
crupper. At length, after about five hours, I swal owe my pn ^ 
gave up battling with the wind, and mounted die Mongo s jP 
camel after he had removed a saddlebag which contamc 
prayer-book; he could not read the prayer-book, ut " os 
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was too sacred to be sat on. I discovered that to ride a thin camel 
bare-back is one of the least agreeable methods of locomotion. , 
On die next day the wind had gone and sunsliinc tempered the 
desolation Snow peaks stood up bravely on our left. -The river 
up here was frozen, and from time to time the ice cracked loudly, 
making a report which would have justified more romantically- 
minded travellers in believing, or at any rate in saying, that diey 
had been sniped by bandits Antelope and wild' asses roamed 
the terraces of iron-hard desert, subsisting on heaven knows what. 
In die middle of a hot morning I found a buck dying by a little 
stream and finished hnn off with a .22 bullet in the neck; but wc 
did not like to touch meat which was presumably diseased. Further 
011, after shooting a good deal worse than usual, I knocked over 
a yearling buck at 150 yards (it was easily the closest shot I ever 
had at an antelope), he was hit far back, but after an ignominious 
chase I killed him and we halted to skin him and to rest die animals. 
Alas, we found on his hmd quarters, under die skin, a colony of 
a dozen great bugs, the size of slugs and so unattractive in appearance 
diat m a fit of unwonted squeamishness we waived our claim to 
their leavings. The Mongol accounted for diem by saying that 
they were die descendants of a certain fly which lays its eggs under 
die skin when the beasts are in bad condition. 

Soon after noon wc went on. I tried a lot of long shots without 
success, which was a pity since we were getting short of meat. 
We came to a tract of marshy ground above which a few terns 
swooped and chittered. To me, who am no great omidiologist,'" 
they looked very much like common terns; it seemed strange to 
find such birds 13,000 or 14,000 feet above sea-level. They are 
fairly common in the Sinkiang oases, 10,000 feet lower down- 

After seven hours’ Walking I applied for another lift on the spare 
camel, but this time die Mongol, who was an ungracious sort of 
man, objected diat we had only paid hire for the use of it on 
Borodishin s return journey. Hoping to make him lose face, I told 
Borodishin to ask him how much he charged for half an hour; 
I fear the irony was lost on one who can have had only a very’ 
vague idea of what half an hour was, but at any rate I got my 
excruciating ride for the rest of the stage. In a cold and lowering 
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dusk- wc halted at a place where Uicre should have been grass- 
-but the wind (according to Borodishm) had done away with it’ 
and as fuel was also scarce we made a cheerless camp. 

11 twi ” 5 ^ da > T . w ^ich Was May 23rd, a bad tune was had by 
ah. y; e left the Boron Kol, which here bends to the south, and 
marched north-west across an empty grey shelf of desert some 
14,000 or 15,000 feet above sea-level, according to our maps 
A tew small troops of asses manoeuvred, shy and' curious, on our 
hanks, trailing neat little clouds of dust; their runs curved and 
intersected bcwildcnngly on the otherwise trackless ground, 
gam there was a head wind to pepper ns remorselessly widi dust, 

, . ' ve envied the marmots the burrows from die thresholds of 
which they whistled at us petulantly 

, G J e V s tmded miserably behind the camels, dragging on his 
cadropc, his condition nullified for 111c whatever compensations 
ie march might have had. They would in any case have been 
. • g°mg was sandy, and an endless battle with the wind 
tired the body and irked the mind; the world for once seemed 
harsh. Shortly after noon we sighted through the dust-haze die 
range of hills for which wc were headed; Borodishm and the 
I ong 0 '* who because of the haze had had nodung to steer by, 
had been doubtful of their bearings and were much relieved when 
they made out a conical black hillock guarding the entrance to a 
vaUey. Thats where the spring is,’ said Borodishin. ‘Only ten 
miles more.’ 


Three hours later wc were entering die valley. Greys seemed 
to be on his last legs I had to beat him to keep him moving at all, 
a tiling I hated doing; it was not his fault that his strength had 
f °?. C ‘ ^ le va % narrowed and we began to climb. I had a vague 
feeling that something was wrong; Borodishm was looking about 
him with perplexity and die Mongol maintained a silence which 
might have been armour for a sense of guilt. 

t Where’s the spring?’ 

A little further on,’ said Borodisliin; but lus voice was uncertain. 

Greys was dragging so hard on the last camel that I took the 
tieadrope myself and pulled lum up the hill by mam force with 
£im whipping m; it was hard work at this altitude and at the end 
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of a long march. We climbed slowly up to a little col, and found 
the camels halted. ‘We’re lost,’ said Borodishin. ‘Tins is the-' 
wrong valley. I can’t find the spring.’ He was rattled. > ‘ 
We sent the Mongol up a steep hill on our left to spy the ground 
and meanwhile gave the animals a rest. A sudden hailstorm broke' 
on a situation comfortless enough already. There was a little 
barley m the bottom of Grey’s nosebag (he was a listless cater,’ 
these days) and I gave this to him and he revived slightly. The , 
Mongol came down to report a small salt lake beyond the hill, - 
but tins landmark meant nothing either to him or to Borodishin; 
and we turned nght-handed and slanted down to the foothills. 
For two or three hours more we marched ind countermarched ‘ 
foolishly, establishing nothing save that the black hillock was the 
wrong black hillock. At dusk we gave it up and halted in a water- 
less gully; we had been going hard for nearly twelve hours. 

This, I know, is my cue for tight-lipped heroics, for a grim 
portrayal of the agonies of mind and body; but, though our plight 
perhaps sounds serious on paper, in fact it was nothing of the sort. 
We were indeed lost, but only by a small margin; it was reasonably 
certain that we should be able to pick up our bearings next day. 
As for being without water, that was no serious matter on these • 
chill uplands, and only really affected us because you cannot eat 
tsamba without soaking it and we had nothing else with us that 
we could eat uncooked. The whole thing only amounted to missing 
a meal at a moment when a meal would have been particularly' 
welcome, and you can hardly expect to cross Central Asia without 
occasionally experiencing inconveniences of this kind. 

It was so great a luxury to have stopped marching that we did 
not feel very sorry for ourselves. We drank a litde brandy and 
evolved a repulsive dish by mixing tsamba with melted mutton fat 
and Worcester sauce; empty though we were, we could not get 
much of this down. But we were dog-tired, and found reward 
enough for our exertions in the delightful process of going to sleep. 

I awoke after it was light next day, horribly conscious of inner 
conflict between the brandy and the mutton fat. Kini was dili- 
gently scraping a layer of snow off the tent into the cooking pot; 
it looked as if there might be enough, when it was melted, for half' 
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a cup of tea all round. Borodishin and the Mongol were already 
out on a reconnaissance, and at eight o’clock they returned in 
triumph. The spring had been located. We were no longer lost 
> Without waiting to melt the snow we collected die scattered 
animals, loaded up, and moved off. Ninety minutes’ march brought 
us to the spring, beside which there was a recently evacuated 
tent-site. There was also a litde grass, and we decided to he up for 
a day for die sake of the horses I was feeling queer and had a 
ridiculous suspicion that I had strained my heart die day before. 
We spent most of an uneventful day in our sleeping bags, for snow 
was falling and it was very cold. We dmed sumptuously; noodles 
had never tasted better. 
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Two more marches brought us to Issik Pakte. The first was a 
long one. All through a bitter frosty morning we slanted down 
from the hills. There was a faint track of sorts, and the bleached 
skeletons of animals which decorated it at intervals we Hewed with 
an interest less academic dian heretofore. A long stretch of sandy 
desert brought us to a marsh alive with antelope and asses. Greys 
had started well, but by the end of the march I once more had the 
heart-breaking task of thrashing him along; we only just got him 
into camp. 

The camels were weakening too, but we were now only a short 
stage from Issik Pakte and in the middle of the next morning we. 
sighted the encampment. Half a dozen dilapidated yurts stood 
scattered on the shore of a small salt lake under the towering snows 
of the Karyaghde; beyond them a cluster of domed mud tombs 
were surmounted by tall poles from each of which a yak’s tail 
drooped like a dark plume. We had seen no human beings, let alone 
habitations, for five days, and we felt very excited. The Mongol, 
raising a point of etiquette, objected strongly to my arriving on 
foot, so for the sake of the expedition’s dignity I mounted poor 
Greys for the last tame. Groggily, but full of hope and curiosity, 
the little caravan picked its way through the marsh towards the 
dwellings of a new race. 

It is difficult, now, to remember what we expected of the Turkis; 
but from travelling with the Chinese, who are invariably con- 
temptuous and invariably afraid of their neighbours, I am sure I 
looked — quite wrongly — for something formidable, for evidence 
of cruelty and of courage, in the men who came to meet us. Their 
appearance was certainly wild. They wore cloth coats lined with 
sheep’s wool, cut less voluminously than the Mongols’ robes; 
their feet were protected by crude moccasins made of skins, and 
their legs W’erc cross-gartered like the legs of Ancient Britons. 
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Some wore skull-caps, others fur-lined hats, and a few a kind 
of turban. 

Their faces, blackened by exposure, were startlingly un-Mon- 
goloid. Their straight or aquiline noses, their eyes which did not 
slant and some of winch were grey, the whole set of their features 
gave us a momentary feeling of being almost back in Europe, we 
had both seen men not so very different from these in die Caucasian 
backwoods. Most of diem were bearded, and two or three had 
reddish hair. The women up here went unveiled, diough diat is 
not the usual Turki practice. 

Borodishin had been here before, and wc were welcomed with 
a certain incredulity' by Ins old acquaintances We pitched die 
tent on a little island of dry' ground beside die yurts and got inside 
it — for snow was falling — to await developments Borodislun had 
disappeared into one of the yurts with the Turkis; we were agog 
with curiosity and could not help wondering why we had not 
been invited too, for it is usual to offer visitors at least a cup of 
tea on their arrival at y'our camp. The reason presendy appeared; 
the Turkis had not got a cup of tea. 

It sounds a small thing, but m its implications lay a threat to 
our plans and the prolongation of uncertainty'. The Turkis had no 
tea, and no flour cidier, because for two years no merchants bad 
come through to Issik Paktc from Sinkiang; ever smcc the out- 
break of die" civil war in 1933 die litdc community by die salt 
lake had been cut off from its only' source of supply, and for many 
months now these pedple had been livmg entirely on die meat of 
antelopes and wild asses, washed down widi red pepper boiled in 
water. -Fate, in fine, was playing die same trick on us that it had 
played at Tcijmar. We had travelled for three and a half months; 
we were, according to the map, actually inside the borders of 
Sinkiang, and yet for all we knew about the dispositions of the 
Timgans, on which our hopes of reaching India depended, we 
might still have been in die Legation Quarter in Peking 
We were tired of blind man’s buff, and we had reached a phase 
of the journey during which the game could no longer be played 
m an entirely carefree spirit, but retreat was unthinkable. Boro- 
dishin set about inducing the Turkis to provide us with a guide 
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as far as the next inhabited place, which was called Bash Malghun • 
and lay some ten or twelve arduous marches further west. The 
Turhis were afraid and none of them wanted to come; hut 
Borodishin told them that we were very' exalted kind of people — , 
close relanves, as a matter of fact, of the King of England — and 
the prospect of being able to buy flour at Bash Malghun with the 
dollars they would earn from us was a powerful incentive. In the 
end two of them signed on. 

Issik Pakte conformed to the Tsaidam tradition of belonging to 
one place, being situated in another place, and being inhabited by 
the people of a third. The map put it inside Sinldang; but it was 
recognized locally as being part of the territory of the Teijinar 
Mongols, and the only visitor for the last two years had been an 
emissary' sent up by the Prince of Teijinar who was pardonably 
curious to know if anybody still lived at Issik Pakte. The Turlds 
arc a spineless race. Their civilization is based on the oasis, and 
the oasis is based on an irrigation system which makes us inhabitants 
less dependent on the climate than any other agriculturalists in the 
world. Although the annual rainfall in the Tanm Basin is Very 
nearly nil, the snosvs on the mountains which surround it melt 
punctually' every' summer and the oases accordingly offer’ s life 
which is easy and not in the least uncertain. The Turki’s only 
troubles are political. 

With political troubles he is ill-qualified to cope. The oases in 
which he leads his aimless, devout, and unaspiring life are for the 
most part separated by' tracts of desert, and accordingly impose on 
their inhabitants a parochial and disunited outlook. There has 
really' been no need for the Chinese to put their immemorial 
colonial policy of Divide et impera into practice; nature has done it 
for them ^Nothing is more typical of the Turlds of Sinkiang than 
the fact that the only collective name by' which they are known 
is the nickname of Chant’ o, meaning ‘turbaned-head’, bestowed on 
them by' their conquerors. They refer to themselves merely' as 
‘Moslems’; they seem to have the minimum of radal consciousness, 
and although they form something like eighty per cent of the 
population of Sinkiang they are very easily ruled. 

We stayed for two day's at Issik Pakte. Greys, it was clear,. 
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could conic with us no further; lie needed a long rest and good 
feeding before he could take the road again. In die circumstances 
there was nothing for it but to exchange lum for die best horse 
Issik Paktc could produce. Tins proved to be a htdc two-year-old 
marc. They fetched her in out of the marsh, and at first sight 
she seemed more amphibian than equine, she suggested, radier 
than resembled, a water-rat suffering from mange and malnutrition. 
Her hooves had not recently been cut and such patches of her shaggy 
coat as still remained to her were drably caked with mud. She 
had abnormally long cars and a general appearance of frailty and 
apprehension. She was not a patch on Greys, but we had to accept 
the bargain, whose unfavourable terms were negligibly modified 
when the Turkis threw m half one of the backs of tea included 
in the wages of our guides. I took what consolation I could m 
their assurance that she would command a high pace m stock- 
breeding circles in Smkiang, a young marc like that, they said, 
would make an excellent mother of mules I called her Cynara, 
for sentimental reasons. 

Litde else of note happened at Issik Paktc In a patch of broken 
ground I did the first stalk I had had the chance of doing, and a 
long-range bombardment with the .22 produced a couple of young 
orongo antelopes; this was very lucky, since we needed meat both 
for ourselves and for the return journey of Borodislun and die 
Mongol. Both animals carried the same subcutaneous parasites 
that we had seen before, but this time we could not afford to be 
nice. The bugs were ignored. 

Insect life was regrettably to die fore on a second occasion. 
Kini, who was doing some waslung, got hold of my shirt and it 
very soon appeared that die bantering allegations which she had 
from time to time been making against me were all too well 
founded. I was lousy. Her total bag -totted up with what 
seemed to 111c unnecessary precision — was eight lice and one 
hundred and seventy-one nits, winch are the eggs of lice In vain 
I pointed out that the presence of these litde creatures on my person 
was nothing to be ashamed of, since diey had at no time cause 
me the smallest inconvenience; in vain I recalled the inns on t ie 
Chinese roads where it had been always she, and never I, wim 
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had attracted the attentions of fleas and bed-bugs. Kini enjoyed 
her triumph to the full, and I had to admit, if only to myself, 
that I had lost face. 

We did a little doctonng, fried some more of what we always 
referred to as bread, and procured two wooden spoons in exchange 
for a few 44 cartridges; parity in cudery was thus achieved between 
Kini and me, and I ceased to be haunted by a fear that the teaspoon 
might get lost. We fingered for the first time some pale green 
lumps of hashish, called by the Turkis naslia , it is made in the oases, 
from hemp and large quantities of it arc, in normal times, annually 
exported to India On the last evening a man came in on foot 
with a htde news; there had been fighting between Charklik and 
Cherchen, but that was now thought to be over, leaving the 
Tungans in control of both oases 

Tins, as far as it went, was good. We had a great farewell feast 
with Borodislnn and he talked far into die night of Annenkov, and 
guerrilla warfare with the Bolsheviks, and the ruses that the Whites 
had employed to secure admission into Chinese territory. Wc gave 
hnn money and a few small presents, including a packet of a hundred 
evil-looking Szechwan cigars, some of which I had brought against 
the time when my tobacco should run out. 

At dawn he left with the Mongol, riding back along the way we 
had come, hunched on his camel, eternally sucking; at his long pipe, 
his sad loyal eyes staring across the empty' lands before him. As I 
watched him go I tried not to think of the two grubby yurts at 
Teijinar, where the redshanks called, and he and "Wang Sun-lin 
took it in turns to go out and fetch fuel, and nothing ever happened. 
We had got very' fond of Borodishin 
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Two hours later we started ourselves, m the opposite direction. 
The two Turki guides loaded die eaniels clumsily, using a different 
method with die ropes from the Mongol one, and the people of the 
place bade us (we assumed) farewell As we rode off I had my last 
sight of Greys; lie had his head in a nose-bag full of chopped wild 
ass meat and appeared to he finding cannibalism congenial. It was 
sad to leave him, but for both our sakes I was thanltful diat there 
would be no more marches on which I had to supply the motive 
power for him. 

It was a lovely day. Cynara, cocking perplexed and ungainly 
ears, scrambled along with a nervous, eager gait. Aftci two hours 
we came to three outlying yurts where lived the family of a rich 
man whom Borodishm had known on a former visit The neb man 
was away, but his wife gave us a charming welcome. In a smoky 
yurt, its walls lined with consequential-looking chests, we playe 
with squealing children and returned the stares of half a dozen 
rather pretty girls who appeared singularly unmindful ot Koranic 
law. Although neither party could understand a word the other 
said it was a pleasant interlude, and our hostess produced uniicar -o 
delicacies in the shape of three wild goose eggs and an onion -a 
real onion - which we gathered had come all the way from Chark- 
lik, a long time ago. With these, and some flour, she made a kind 
of batter cake which we ate with as much restraint as we could 
When we said good-bye Kini took off a presents-for-the-natives 
necklace that she was wearing and gave it her. T en we ro e on 

after the camels , . . , 

We overhauled them slowly, riding west along a sluggish lagoon 
of fresh or fairly fresh water winch runs between the Me salt lake 
at Issik Pakte and die much bigger one, called Ayak Ku ™ Ku > 
which the map showed ahead of us. To the south we could see 
herds of antelope and asses and a few yaks After a long stage wc 
. halted at a place where there were plenty of the colourless tufts 
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of bntdc vegetation, the size of a sea-pink, which camels can cat 
and horses cannot. If it was going to be like this all die W3y c 
horses were in for a bad time, for we had been unable to renew 
our supply of barley at Issik Paktc and it was almost finished. 

I had compiled, with Borodishin’s help, a glossary of some twenty 
Turki words, and m camp we ran through this with the men, 
much to their amusement. One was an oldish man with i a fierce 
dignity and an abstracted manner which cloaked, at first, us 
ineffcctualncss. The other, whose name was Tokta Ahun, was in 
his early twenties There was notliing cither dignified or abstractc 
about him He was full-faced, surly, and ill-mannered, ana he ha a 
notable appetite For many months he had subsisted on 3 diet com- 
posed exclusively of meat, and the sight of tsamba, flour, or mien 
went to Ins head” at once. He knew — had been warned, could sec 
for himself — that our supplies were scanty; but he never hesitate 
to demand, in tones not so much peremptory as menacing, a see on 
and after that a third helping. I refused him as often as I could, bu 
my command of lus language was not such as* enabled me to soiten 
the blow with explanation, and — since not only our further pro- 
gress but our lives depended on these men, who had no reason to 
regard us with sympathy and who could wath impunity fail to do 
so — I did not dare to take the liigh and mighty line I longed to 
take 

The next day we rose at dawn, but the camels had strayed far 
in search of grazing and it was two hours before we started. While 
we waited, Slalom moved us to pity and alarm 'by appearing m 
camp chewing a bone; and later he was listless on the march. 
There was no wand, and the morning was all blue and gold. 
In the lagoon mandarin ducks swam, gilded; in the mirrored tran- 
quillity of the sky; antelope, standing in the shallows to drink, 
observed with curiosity our slow approach, then broke and flea 
over the southern bank, splintering their own reflections. On oui 
right the rocky hills soared to uncompromising peaks. The quiet 
hot sunlight made us sleepy. 

- At noon the lagoon petered out, and w r c halted to load water in 
the little keg that had. once (how long ago?) held Chinese spirit 
Then on, till we sighted the eastern extremity oftheAyak JCum Ku. 
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and made camp beside it in the middle of the afternoon. The salt 
water mocked us and — much worse — flavoured strongly die 
brackish, muddy fluid which we dug out of an artificial water-hole 
in a scanty patch of scrub. The day became suddenly unkind; ‘die 
usual bloody tempest’ notes a jaded diary. It had been a long 
stage. 

The next day was May 31st and my twenty-eighth birthday 
I am, in ordinary" life, less susceptible to anniversaries dian almost 
anyone; great occasions leave me cold. But Kuu and I w'crc leading 
a life in which die component days were landmarkcd usually by 
meals alone; and just as its uncertainty drove us to superstition — 
to reading the future in the patience cards, to putting an embargo 
on the word ‘India’ — so its emptiness and monotony aroused m us 
the instinct — comparable to the instinct which makes people carve 
their names on trees — to as it were tie ribbons on to certain days, 
to seize any excuse for variegating the calendar. Three mondis 
since we left Peking, two months since we left Tangar, nine, ten, 
eleven mondis since one of us had started out from home ... a 
brother’s birthday', a date m history’ remembered by' chance . . . . 
diinncr and thinner grew' our excuses for infusing significance into 
this day or into that, and stronger and stronger, as the weeks dragged 
by, became our urge to infuse it 

In a w r ay it was like our lust for news. ‘Any’ news ! I always asked 
* Kini when I came in from shooting. ‘Any news’ asked Kim, if I 
rejoined die caravan after riding ahead or lagging behind Of course 
there never was any'; important or even amusing things hardly ever 
happened But perhaps there had been something — some odd 
behaviour on the part of man or beast, a remark in an unknown 
language whose tone challenged conjecture — that was worth 
relating, examining, building hypotheses upon. The reader, who 
can tremble or rejoice with five continents between Ins first and 
second cup of coffee, may’ find dus durst for second-hand inci ent 
childish or incomprehensible, but the fact remains that we su ere 

from it. , . 

The last day of May, at any rate, was my birthday, and dus most 
-fortuitous of circumstances had the power to make the world teel , 
different. It had been like that when one was a child, but then there 
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had been presents, privileges and exemptions, a party, candles on the 
cake, to bolster up the illusion. Now there was nothing more 
concrete than Kim’s promise of a special dinner, with curry; and 
that, at dawn, was twenty miles away and more. But we had an 
extra ration of sugar in the breakfast tea, and when. I started off on 
foot, leaving Cynara with Kim, I felt that queer elation to wluch, 
on this journey, we were both intermittently liable. I walked all 
day, resting every now and then to smoke while the camels caught 
me up After two hours we halted to load w ater, scraping for it in 
the lakeside shingle at a place which the Turkis knew; it was strange 
to find fresh water — or as nearly fresh as made no difference to ns — 
within six feet of what might have been the sea. 

Then we marched on, between the melodramatic mountains 
and the lake which glittered with a vulgar, picture-postcard blue, 
for another seven hours The sloping desert was as bare as your 
hand, and a hawk was the only living creature that I saw. At half- 
past four we halted ill a shallow gullv and made camp in a brisk 
little storm of sleet. Our sack of barley was now all but empty, 
and we mixed die dregs with tsamba which Slalom ate but Cynara, 
baffled as ever, could make nothing of; there was no grazing for 
the horses here- Kmi cooked a great feast of nee and antelope and 
curry which more than resigned me to the imminence of old age, 
and we both thanked heaven that we ware not celebrating some- 
body’s birthday at die Savoy. 
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June opened with a villain’s smile. The first light showed us a 
still, bright morning and the too-bluc surface of the lake unruffled 
We were near die end of the lake, and after an hour or two halted 
to scratch up a last supply of the saline, gntty water underneath 
the shingle. I had a long shot at a mandarin duck silhouetted on a 
little promontory, but lie fell in the lake and we lost him to a 
breeze which had newly sprung up Leaving that place, we turned 
a little north of west, climbing up towards a low pass m the moun- 
tains on our right We were not sorry to be done with that cerulean 
and redundant sheet of water. 

The faint pleasure diat one always feels at changing landmarks 
was short-lived. Within an hour’s march of our watering-place 
tilings were going gravely wrong. First one camel, then a second, 
began to protest raucously and to drag on die head-ropes. Slow 
chaos overtook the caravan Progress became jerky and sluggish, 
was more and more frequendy interrupted by halts to shift the 
loads or to splice a broken head-rope. The head-ropes were fastened, 
accordmg to die Mongol usage, to a wooden pm driven through 
die camel’s nose; die odicr end was tied to the packsaddle of the 
beast in front Any strain on the rope is naturally painful, and a 
camel must be very wild or very sick before he digs m his toes and 
jibs hard enough to snap it 

Snow, mixed with had, came down to scourge us We detached 
the weaker of die two camels and I towed him along wlule Kim 
flicked lus hindquarters where the wool was coming off in expecta- 
tion of a summer non-existent up here For half an hour we 
struggled on like this, but it was no good Widi a last apologetic 
roar lie knelt down and nothing we could do would make liim 
rise There was nothing for it -but to leave him — to cast him on 
the gobi’, as the Chinese say. 

The Turkis had two fresh and fairly hglidy loaded camels 
Widi them, and to these we transferred his load and his pack- 
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saddle His sudden collapse was mysterious and could only be 
due, we decided, to bad water. All the camels had been well 
and marching steadily the day before, but both Slalom and I 
had shown unmistakable signs of being affected — though not ~ 
greatly inconvenienced — by die water. In the circumstances 
I decided not to shoot die camel we were abandoning; for all I - 
knew lie might shake off the effects of bad water and recover his 
strength. 

But it was horrible to leave liim there, hunched, apadietic, 
and somehow shrunken, with die snow plastering his inexpressive' 
face, horrible, as we rode away, to watch him dwindle to a small 
dark speck m a great naked sweep of desert. In our empty world 
the animals that served us, revealing their characters by tricks of 
temperament or gait, bulked almost as large as human beings. 
From now on the caravan marched under a shadow. The situation 
was not serious as yet, but the fate of one camel might be the fate 
of more and, remote though the possibility of disaster was, it was 
at least a possibility; wc were a long way from anywhere; The - 
other ailing camel was clearly on his last legs, and Slalom was 
losing strength. Under a lowering sky we crawled on up towards 
the pass, mechanically uttering die abrupdy ended yell widi which 
the Mongols urge their beasts. The sick camel moved with a .. 
faltenng stride, roaring his grief. ' _■ ‘ • . 

Presently we made a short halt on a shoulder from which we got , 
° U ^ ^ aSt Sl ^ C °^~ t ^ le A yak Kum Kul The Turkis gave us to 
understand that no fuel was available for several stages to come, so 
about tearing up the little tufts which the camels ate and 
which had large, combustible roots, we filled several sacks and 
went on agam. It was a chill, 'unfriendly evening. The great 
pinnacles of rock, the huge grey tracts of plateau between them, 
might have belonged to another planet, a dead, " ravaged star 
wheeling in the cold gulf of space. I thought of lawns, the quilted 

tree-tops of a wood below a down, tangled June hedges For 

it is a strange and terrible thing that the lady novelists are right, 
t young men in deserts do dwell with a banal wistfulness on 
sentirnenta ized, giyen-away-with-the-Christmas-number pictures, - 
eir name and, forgetting the by-passes, the cloudbursts, the. 
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sheaves of bluebells lashed to motor-cycle pillions, die bungalows 
and die banana-skins and the bowler hats 

Snow soon began to fall, and we made camp in a waterless gully 
about 14,000 feet up, after a trying march of nearly eleven hours 
The sick camel knelt m his tracks, ominously making no attempt 
to search for grazing. We pitched die tent and cooked a meal 
and gave the hones a ration of tsamba with a little meat in it. 
The Turkis were depressing!)' rapacious and seemed blind to die 
fact that they were responsible for Ictnng the camels get bad 
water. ‘Afraid horses won’t last long*, ends die despondent entry 
in my diary. 

At dawn next day snow was falling again. The camels had 
wandered far afield, and while we waited for them to be fetched 
inaction bred misgivings The sick camel still knelt where he 
had halted the night before. Despite Ins protests we put some 
mcndiol in his nostrils; but he appeared impervious to die reviving 
qualities which we believed this treatment to possess and registered 
only annoyance. The skeleton horses munched their tsamba 
listlessly. Snow-flakes vanished with a resigned hiss as diey setded 
on the ashes of the fire. 

At 8.30 we started, putting a nominal load of two light 
suitcases on the sick camel. When we got him to his feet he made 
water in prodigious quantities, and I hoped diat this was a symptom 
of recovery. The way at first lay down lull, and for three hours I 
dragged him along, diough so slowly that the other camels gained 
on us steadily and at the cost of so much exertion that to do a whole 
stage like this would clearly be more than I could manage Then 
we began to climb, and though the slope was not a steep one it 
was enough to turn the scales. The camel knelt down. With 
superhuman efforts K1111 got him to his feet again, but ten more 
yards was the limit of Ins capacity, and he knelt again with an 
air of finality. 

Sadly we took the suitcases off him and put them on to Slalom. 
The packsaddles we abandoned, and it was not till days afterwards 
that I cursed myself for not ripping them open and feeding the 
stuffing to the horses. The camel watched us move off with 
mercifully unemotional eyes. 
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Wc had now lost two camels out of four; but statistics are ever . 
misleading, and our predicament was not as grave as it sounds. 
For one tiling, our loads were much lighter than they had been; 
for another, there was room for a certain amount of freight on the ' 
two camels of the Ttirkis. So we did not as yet face tire necessity 
of jettisoning some of our scanty and precious belongings, though 
already each of us was secretly drawing up a provisional roster of 
sacrifice. 

After leaving the camel wc climbed on up to a wide col beyond 
which a broken, rolling tableland stretched between a ring of 
20,000 foot peaks, many of them capped with eternal snows 
Cynara was going very lame but at least seemed lively; so wc 
transferred the suitcases to her, for Slalom was weaker than he 
had ever been before. Only with one dragging and the other 
whipping could we keep him moving at all, and our pace was- 
so slow diat the camels were soon out of sight ahead of us. This 
increased our resentment at the Turkis and flavoured it uneasily 
with suspicion. They had already thrown away two camels as 
casually as if they had been half-smoked cigarettes; and, since they 
had with them m the loads most of our money and possessions, they 
might be expected to view with an even greater degree of com- 
posure die possibility of our being benighted. 

The possibility' was undoubtedly there. There was no trail of 
any sort for us to follow; we had only die camels’ tracks to guide 
us and these, owing to the hardness of the ground, were often 
invisible for long stretches at a time. One of my eyes was out of 
action owing to a recrudescence of the trouble I had had in die 
mountains south of the Koko Nor, and when I was m the lead, 
dragging Slalom, we went astray several times. 

We struggled on in bleak uncertainty. Towards the end of the 
afternoon the tracks led us steeply down from the plateau by a 
dried-up stream bed; diere were no signs of moisture, but here and 
there the tips of a few blades of grass braved die inclement ,air 
and raised our hopes But when at last we debouched into a great 
dun valley there was no further trace of water or vegetation, and - 
we could see the camels still moving timly r , two or three miles ahead. 

Slalom, by this time, was very far gone He no longer answered 
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to the whip, and our advance had become a immature pageant of 
despair. In front went Kini, bent almost double, dragging doggedly 
on the reins. Behind the tottering Slalom, I, also bowed, barged 
with one shoulder against his gaunt hindquarters, and behind me 
limped the little marc on whose burden of suitcases tattered hotel 
labels incongruously evoked palm trees and beaches, crowded 
streets and coiifori anglais. We moved at a snail’s pace with frequent 
panting halts, for we had to push and pull for all we were worth 
and the altitude found us out. Each halt made it harder to get 
Slalom going again. 

Wc crawled across the iron floor of the valley. The light 
thickened (with apologies to Macbeth, there is no other word for it) 
and the background to our exertions was suitably grim; the camels 
were far away out of sight and wc were alone in a world where 
life had no other representatives Dusk, even m cheerless weather, 
can be tranquil or romantic or just comfortably sad; this dusk was 
none of those things, but hard and drab and what’s-the-usc’ like 
an early Monday morning m a city We consoled ourselves with 
the reflection that wc had not much further to go. 

But sve had. We expected to find the camels halted at the tail-end 
of the valley; but when, rounding a bluff, we got there wc saw 
that there was no water, no grazing They had gone on and — 
much worse — up, over a cruel little pass leading northward In 
normal conditions it was nothing of a climb, but we were virtually 
carrying Slalom, and the last two or three hours would have been 
impossible lfwc had not been going downhill. We were both very 
•tired, and our elaborately facetious protests, our grin-and-bear-it 
grumbling, had become the most flimsy of facades because 
exhaustion made our voices hoarse. 

Slalom, it was clear, was done for, would be no more use to us; 
but we could not leave him here. In the first place, there was no 
grass and no water and wc were fond of him, in the second place, 
wc had striven so hard all through the day to get lum even as far 
as tliis that wc were as it were obsessed, and could not tolerate 
the idea of failing to bring him into camp So after a short rest 
we attacked the pass . 

Somehow we manhandled Slalom to the top. I do not remember 
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much about it, except that once, as we leant gasping on the horses, 
I noticed that Kim s face looked strangely drawn. It was no great 
feat, but wc had had a long, hard day and (I think this was more 
important) there was no certainty beyond the pass, no promise of a 
nrc and camp; we had no idea how much longer we were con- 
demned to tliis Sisyphean advance. Anyone can spurt on the last 
lap, but we had no reason to suppose tliis was the last. , ' 
Nor was it. Night had almost fallen when wc reached the head 
of the pass, but far down another valley we could just make out 
the camels still moving; as wc watched them. they disappeared 
be und a bluff. Beyond the bluff a whitish streak showed dimly. 

Vas it salts Or was it snow, or a frozen river- - We would have 
given a lot to know. To move at all was difficult; to move in the 
right direction would shortly be impossible, for by mght the faintly 
marked camel-tracks would be indecipherable and might -was 
nearly on us. Still, the next stretch was visibly downhill. We- 
went on 


Our movements had become mechanical. Vaguely aware of 
jagged peaks softening and blumng around us, of a herd of pale 
orongo antelope all ghostly in the last of the light, we dropped- 
down to the bottom of the valley. As other landmarks faded, the 
pa e streak before us, a potential journey’s end, grew more and 
more a unng and intriguing; our eyes were tired with staring, 
our minds with speculation, our hearts with hope deferred. 

ut of course it was all right in the end. Four dark shapes 
loomed up ahead of us, they were die camels, unloaded. We 
stum e rather blindly into camp — a more dian usually courtesy- 
tt e since die Turkis had no matches with which to hght a fire. 

or lours I had been marshalling my exiguous vocabulary 'into a, 
denunciation of dieir conduct; but when die time came I abandoned 
l . cir knowledge that I was unacquainted with their language 
la never yet curbed their volubility, and I did not feel equal to - 
v,1 J twenty minutes of expostulation in order to convey, 
a bald and rudimentary re buke whose cogency was unlikely to 

T rbfnt 1 We U T addlc ? 111 a <*1% silence, fancying - rigbdy, 

I think - that we detected signs of shame in their demeanour 

' routlne of Pitching the. tent was earned out stiffly: lifting 
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boxes, hammering pegs, sve moved in a numb and dreamy way. 
The white streak had materialized as ice partially covering a 
little river, and I took Cynara down for a dnnk (the horses had 
had no water for thirty-six hours and very little water — bad at 
that — for several days) but Slalom would not move. He stood in 
the firelight on the spot where we had ceased to push him, hanging 
his ugly but familiar head, visibly alive only because he was soil 
on his feet. 

We had been marching for eleven hours, with no food since 
dawn; but we were not hungry. We drank some cocoa and as it 
wanned our bellies felt a faint reaction, a kind of drowsy triumph. 
So far it had been an easy journey; to-day, for the first time, we 
had faced crisis of a sort without assistance. And though it was no 
great achievement to have dragged a failing horse a few m cs 
further than seemed at one time possible, we were pleased that we 
' had done our best by Slalom and we hoped that we had save is 
life. In die fncndlv candle-light we grew complacent and forgot 
the rigours of the day. 
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The river we had come to was called the Toruksai; in the summer 
Turkis from the southern oases visit it to wash gold. There was a 
attic rank grass there, and we lay up all die next day, which was- 
fine and sunny. The valley harboured antelope and I tned an 
expedition agamst diem; but die glare was too much for my bad 
eye and I had to give it up almost at once. 

Kim s acute sense of smell I have mentioned as a handicap 
in travel, but here it stood us in good stead She went out to 
lave a look at die surviving camels and caught a whiff of rotting 
flesh; it came from die Prime Ministers camel, originally christened 
ic Pearl of the Tsaidam and now known as The Pearl for short 
Kmi brought him into camp and we took his packsaddle off;, 
on e spine between die humps an ancient sore under the skm 
had reopened and was festering fast We pegged his head down 
an with very litde help from the Turkis, who were hopeless with 
animals, Kim doctored it despite his bellows. It looked a terrible 

p ace, ut she made such a good job of it that it healed completely 
within a few days. 

The Pearl was a noble beast. At first - misled* by his pride 
f 1 . 1 u- s re ^ crcncc i0 his ‘bad heart’ — we had misjudged 

11m. is head, topped by a barbaric and assertive crest of wool, 
an ° some > an< ^ his forefeet were very much bigger dian his 
m eet, a sure sign of excellence. Gradually he lost his unruhness 
an mastere Ins dislike of horses, and in these hours of need-lie , 
served us splendidly though he was daily losmg strength He was 
an individualist with a Byromc aspect- if camels can appear 
„ ' ron *?‘ Dmdied and sceptical, he seemed always to be something 
re an a camel: perhaps a prince unluckily metamorphosed. 

His surviving companion -Number Two -had, as bis name 

suggests less character; but he was an honest, steady worker with 

soSde! for^fo, caSs had t0 ^ “ WeU aS 

The only other incident that day was an attempt at rationing. 
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The Turkis, in spite of warnings, still ate enormously, and supplies 
were low. I cook die sack of tsamba and divided what was left in 
tss'o; I also gave them a tin of melted mutton fat, which was our 
substitute for butter in mixing die tsamba Tins, I told diem, was 
all they would get. Tokhta Alum, who knew by now diat we 
ioadicd him, received tliis announcement with ugly looks, die old 
man merely filled his bowl with an abstracted air. 

Next day we went on. While we were having breakfast Slalom 
poked his mournful and ungainly face into die tent, snuffled apolo- 
getically, and began to lick a tin, it was almost more dian we could 
bear. We got his nose-bag and filled it with a great feast of tsamba 
and meat and some wizened and revolting slices of dried apple diat 
We found in the bottom of a sack; he ate it ravenously 

Then we loaded die camels and set off Slalom followed willingly 
enough and Kmi even mounted him to ford die nver. But on the 
further bank he stopped and hung Ins head, and we saw, what we 
knew already m our hearts, that he would not do another stage It 
was better to leave lnm dierc, where there was water and a little 
grass, than to drag lnm any further. 

We called to die Turkis to halt and unsaddled him for the last 
time. He stood as still as a stone, die ugly shadow of a horse, alone 
m the sunlight under the encircling hills; he had served us faithfully 
ever since Tangar. The camels moved off and I followed them; 
Kim stayed a Iitde while widi Slalom. I found diat I was crying, 
for the first time for years. 

We marched on round a rocky shoulder and turned north-west 
up a steep, narrow cornc where we surprised a herd of antelope; but 
T was unloaded and in die end bungled a long shot We seemed to 
be climbing into a kinder world There were several htde streams, 
and near die bed of each a few tmy but indubitable blades of grass; our - 
sadness over Slalom began to wear off We were working our way 
— slowly, on account of die altitude,— towards a pass at the head of 
the corne. Marmots, their red coats very gay in die sunshine, 
whistled defiance and perplexity, then scampered into dieir burrows 
with a curious flouncing gait In the moudi of die pass I shot one. 
Aldan?’ I asked die Turkis, pointing to the marmot and then to my 
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mouth. They shook their heads and laughed. ‘ Yamai they said. 
The opinion of trenchermen so resolute and so omnivorous clearly 
earned weight, so the marmot occupies a unique place in the history, 
of the expedition as being the only thing — barring a diseased 
antelope — which we shot but did not eat. ‘ , 

Beyond the pass we slanted down a long bare valley. It was a 
bright, warm day, my eye was better, and the little streams cheered 
us We were picking our way round the northern slopes of the 
mountain range which our map called the Achik Kul Tagh, and in 
the course of the day we climbed three more steep passes. ‘Camels 
go slowly and there is sail anxiety,’ notes my diary; but we did a 
long stage notwithstanding. We camped in a little pass beside a 
stream, on what would soon be turf. It was a pleasant place, and 
here we celebrated no less an anniversary than the Fourth of June; 
its significance, I fear, was rather lost on Kini, for my attempts to 
explain the connectton between George III and fireworks at Eton 
were handicapped by the regrettable discovery' that I had really no 
idea what the connection was; moreover, William Tell somehow 
got into the conversation and confused the issue badly. Still, we 
made a light but sybaritic lunch off a very small tin of crab which had 
been given me, seven months before, by the Japanese Consul- 
General m Vladivostok and which I had been carrying about Asia 
as a kmd of talisman ever since. We amused ourselves by trying to 
imagine how one would set about explaining what a crab was to 
the Turkis, who had never heard of the sea and lived 2000 miles 
from the nearest bit of it. 

In the evening I climbed a shoulder above the pass and did an 
abortive stalk after some antelope. The sun had gone and the great 
uplands had a very desolate air. But I felt gay and light-headed, 
and full of conviction that I was invincible, that nothing was going 
to stop me from getting through to India. But even in this braggart 
mood, when success seemed so well worth achievmg, I knew in my 
heart how sadly little the feat would be worth in retrospect — how 
easy it would all prove to have been, how many opportunities one 
would curse oneself for having missed. One’s alter ego is at times an 
irritating companion. 

' Mine was powerless, however, to qualify the delights of the 
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whacking great meal which we ate that evening m honour of the 
Fourth of June. We got out the brandy and the gramophone and 
played our three records several times and our favourite record over 
and over again; it was a saccharine and cretinous ditty called ‘The 
Clouds Will Soon Roll By’ which Kim had taken, when she first 
saw the title, for a musical fantasia on a meteorological theme. I can 
hear it now. ... 

Somewhere a robin’s smgmg, 

Up in a tree-top high. 

To you and me he’s singing 
"The clouds will soon roll by.’ 

It was a most reassuring kind of song. 

I remembered the telegraphic greetings in facetious Latin which 
Eton on tin's day receives from far-flung alumni toasting her memory 
at dinner-tables from Peshawar to Patagonia, and wished snobbishly 
that I could send a wire from an address which could only be indi- 
cated in terms of longitude and latitude, and wondered how one 
would translate tsamba into Latin . . At last we got into our flea- 
bags and fell asleep to the sound of running water. 

Next day we did another stage of nearly nuic hours. The camels 
moved lifelessly, and I began to speculate as to how much longer 
I could go on walking twenty miles a day. Kini distinguished her- 
self by finding a sand-grouse’s nest with three eggs in it, and when 
at last we camped beside a stream she mixed them up with a little 
flour and made a kind of omelette which was the most delicious 
dish of the whole journey. We had tasted no eggs — except the 
three wild goose eggs at Issik Pakte — for over two months, and 
this was a landmark in the history of the expedition. 

- The next day we did the longest march of the lot We started 
soon after dawn. Cynara, who was in whimsical mood, refused 
to be caught and followed die camels at a wary distance. Distrac- 
tions were so welcome on the march that at first we rather enjoyed 
trying to outmanoeuvre her; but wide encircling movements, cul- 
minating m a sudden and invariably unsuccessful spurt, were an 
exhausting business and gradually we began to get angry. Cynara 
maintained ah air of perfect innocence; she always loved to march 
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with her nose under the tail of the last camel, and if we let her alone 
she would draw in close to the caravan. But if anyone, coming up 
stealthily from belund, made a grab for her head she would swerve 
away like a wing three-quarter and retire to the middle distance. 

After several hours this became humiliating as well as tiring 
Kini got up on one of the camels and made a lasso which she tried 
to drop over Cynara's head as she plodded demurely past, keeping 
her distance from me. But Kim had no luck, and finally we resorted 
to another method, which was to wheel the leadmg camel sharply 
round when Cynara was alongside the caravan and get her entangled 
in the head ropes Thus, at last, we caught her after we had been 
marching for seven hours. 

We had now dropped down from the shoulders of the AchikKul 
Tagh and were slantmg across a wide basin of desert towards a low 
watershed. It was dreary country', but at the watershed we came 
suddenly on a track of sorts. It was old and faint, but here and there 
camels’ pads were marked sharply in what had been mud at the 
time of their passing, and occasionally three stones had been placed 
together for a cooking pot to rest on. The road, which leads pre- 
sumably to Ghass in the Tsaidam, had obviously not been used for 
a long time; but these were the first traces of human beings we had 
seen for eight days, and wc found them reassuring. 

Beyond the saddle of the watershed we came into ano ther long 
valley, flanked by very stark and rocky hills and dominated at the 
far end by a great snow peak; a dned-up water-course ran diffusely 
down the middle of it. In this, presendy, we found a small spring. 
We had been going for nine hours and were fully prepared to crimp, 
but the Turkis — I think because there was very litdc for the camels 
to eat here — insisted on pushing on. They said there was plenty 
of water further down the valley. 

, They were tvrong. The water-course grew wider but no wetter. 
A mirage mocked us. - Here and diere there were traces. of old 
camps, and near diem water-holes had been dug; but the water- 
holes -were dry. 

We went on and on. The hours passed slowly. Wc crawled 
down that endless valley, a string of small, jaded automata under 
the dwarfing hills. Antelope, oddly luminous in the failing light. 
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skirmished across the hard grey desert. The water-course here was 
half a mile wide, a skein of twisting little channels Packed, by the 
approach of night, out of the torpid, automatic routine of keeping 
pace with the camels, I made zigzag reconnaissance across the shallow 
stream-beds; not a trickle, not even a patch of mud, rewarded me 
TheTurkis, questioned, reaffirmed the imminent discovery of water 
in tones more and more perfunctorily optimistic; we knew them 
already for silly, ineffectual men and built no hopes upon their words 

Every man, provided that he does not raise blisters or other 
impediments on his feet, can walk m a day at least half as far again 
as he imagines. The muscles responsible for placing the left foot 
in front of the right foot, and the right foot in front of the left foot, 
do not tire quickly, it is the feet that count. My own feet are almost 
as little sensitive as hooves, and as die hours of march dragged into 
their early ’teens I had nothing to complain of save tedium, anxiety, 
and die stalcncss of sustained exertion. But water would have been 
welcome — doubly so when a keen north wind bore down across 
our line of march, sweeping die valley with a chilly enfilade. When 
night fell we were past talking, past hoping, past thinking. We 
moved numbly, each bounded in a nutshell of discontent. 

At half-past seven we gave it up and halted, pitching the tent 
on a slope of stony desert. We had been marching, at a good pace 
for camels, for fourteen hours without food and with only two or 
three baits, none longer dian five minutes, Kini had done the first 
seven hours — the most strenuous, because of catching Cynara — 
on foot. I got, during our seven mondis together, so used to 
regarding Kini as an equal m most things and a supenor in some 
that perhaps I have paid over-few tributes to (among other dungs) 
her powers 6f endurance. Praise, and especially praise in print, is 
an over-valued commodity, and I know that Kini has htde use for 
it; nevcrdiclcss — because it is just as remarkable as any of the strange 
things that we saw — I should like to place it on record diat, at die . 
end of a fourteen hours’ march in die middle of a hard journey 
(rising almost always before dawn, eatmg almost always a utde less 
than enough), Kim went supperless to bed without, even by 
implication, turning a hair. The best that I can do in {he way of 
eulogy is to say diat I diought nothing of it at the time. 
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That was a poor sort of a camp. The animals hardly bothered to 
nose the earth’s iron crust in search of grazing. Men and beasts sub- , 
sided gratefully into sleep, into oblivion of the necessity for another 
stage the next day and the day after that. Everyone was dead tired. 

The Turlas, however, woke us at three. The star-lit world was 
silent and obscure, but a pot, incredibly, was boiling on the fire: 
There were streams in these parts that flowed by night and not by' 
day, and one such, tardily revived by snow thawed, hours' before, 
on distant peaks, had begun to plunge musically down die face 
opposite, rousing the elder Turki to unwontcdly profitable action. . 
So before starring we had tea to drink and — more important — to 
soak our tsamba m; we moved off on full stomachs, leaving behind , 
us the horrid skeletons of my last pair of socks. From now on I 
walked or rode m boots alone, they were a pair of American field- 
boots, stricken in years and seamed with outlandish scars, but they 
fitted me so well that, although one sole was almost and the .other 
quite worn through, I was never inconvenienced by the lack of. 
socks 

It was a brilliant morning, presaging heat and thirst; but at the 
tail end of the valley we found water m die central stream-bed. The 
animals drank deep and moved more easily. We squeezed our way 
out of the valley by a narrow gorge in which we had to ford the. 
river several antes Here there were rare flowers (die first of the 
year for us) like crocuses, and wind-flattened tufts df a plant re-' 
sembkng bell headier; ‘much grass by our standards’ says my diary, " 
not meamng a great deal. We took a short cut, climbing up over a 
shoulder where shrill resentful marmots vanished abrupdy under- 
ground. 

The machine which worked my legs began to show signs of 
running down The Bactrian camel, as I have said before, marches 
at die more dian reasonable pace of roughly two and a half miles all 
hour; but the Bactrian camel never stops, and if you keep pace with 
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him you find yourself, after tlircc or four hours, yearning for an 
excuse to take the weight off your feet and legs, to bend your back, 
to stop moving and sit down, if only for a moment. For days my 
pipe had provided this excuse. ‘Catch you up,’ I had cried, going 
to ground bcliind the shelter of a rock; ‘I want to smoke.’ To-day 
tlic formula was more often used than implemented The pipe, die 
pouch — you dragged them out, of course; but the sun was warm, 
die rock bcliind you impersonated adequately an arm-chair, and 
immobility alone "was so exquisite a sensation diat you were loath 
to dilute it. Half of you watched the four camels and die litde mare 
— a company, at first, of familiar, individual quadrupeds but presendy 
only a small dark blob winch expanded or contracted sideways; 
the other half dozed, slipped swiftly out of High Tartary into other 
worlds and in them lived briefly on parole, a tedicred but apprecia- 
tive ghost. Your time was up very soon. The empty pipe, the 
inviolate pouch, you stuffed hack into your pockets. You rose stiffly, 
picked up die . 22 , blew dust from its breech, and went on. 

You were walking fast now: die stride longer, the exertion greater 
dian was usual. But die litde caravan, a speck widi all nothing for a 
background, kept its distance. You dogged it through a rolling 
desolation . . . After half 3 n hour it showed a litde bigger, but 
surely you should have decreased its lead by more dian this small 
margin, surely you had not halted for so very long? By degrees it 
became a will o’ the wisp; you felt that you were doomed to race 
against it and be beaten. You knew by now die teclmiquc for 
enduring long marches — how helpful is a train of thought, how it 
pays to have a half-remembered quotation, a half-worked-out 
idea, as iron rations for the intellect: something on which the 
mind can dwell, ignoring die body. But now it was too late for 
dns; the inoculation would not take Thoughts wheeled erratically 
inside your head, fleeting in and out of prominence like bats m a 
lamp-lit room; you could not concentrate. The mind could keep 
die body going, but it could not forget what it was at. No anodyne 
availed. You were aware of notlung save the caravan that flickered 
in the glare ahead of you 

In the middle of the morning wc came to Dimnalik This place 
was dignified with a name on our map, and the Turkis had con-. 
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fidently predicted that we should find people living there. As usual 
thev were wrong; there were no tents, no herds, only an empty 
sweep of hillside. 'Adam yok,’ said the old man in a pained voice; 
‘there is nobody’. We went on. . . 

After marching for six hours we dropped down again to the river 
gorge and loaded water, then we pressed on for three interminable 
hours across a wide saddle of desert stippled with camel shrub, to 
camp in a sandy patch where wc had to use old antelope horns to 
reinforce the tent-pegs. A little hail fell that was almost rain; we 
had lost a lot of altitude in die last two days. The Turkis said that 
we had only one more march to Bash Malghun. 

For once they were right. On die next day, which was June 8th, 
a dogged, tedious nine-hour stage across a glaring desert brought us 
to a dned-up river-bed. We pressed through a belt of tamarisk 
beyond it and found ourselves miraculously translated to another 
world. Real grass grew, in substantial quantities, upon the ground 
Flocks of sheep and goats pastured in sunlight which no longer irked 
our eyes by rebounding from die desert. A donkey brayed. We 
swooped down upon a little girl who was herding goats and by her 
were led towards a distant group of yurts and tents 

Half a dozen men came forward to meet us. Manners down here 
were courtlier than in the highlands at Issik Pakte, and we had 
quickly to adapt ourselves to die Turki method of greeting, in which 
each part)' takes both the other’s hands in both of his, and then steps 
back, bowing slighdy, and strokes his beard with a graceful, depre- 
cating gesture; the clean-shaven must make the same gesture as the 
> hirsute. 

These men were less weather-beaten and nearer (as we discovered 
later) to the average Turki type than the hunters at Issik Pakte; the) 
looked a softer lot. While we unloaded the camels and pitched the 
tent they fetched the faded red cloth, called dastakhan, off wind 
meals are eaten all over Turkistan; and soon, a little incredulously 
we were tasting our first fresh bread since Tangar. There was alsc 
sour milk in a capacious wooden bowl. This, for the moment, wa: 
Paradise enow. 

As soon as our guides had had time to communicate then 
'scanty knowledge about our identities, place of origin, anc 
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destination, I began to inquire about the road ahead of us. To 
inquire was comparatively easy, since place-names, interspersed 
with the words for ‘good’ and ‘bad’, broadly conveyed the gist 
of my questions; die trouble started when die Turkis answered. 
They all spoke at once, in loud voices, and none of them seemed 
capable of conceiving that the world held human beings unfamiliar 
with dieir language. Politics and geography, prophecy and 
history — information of the very' first interest and importance to 
us — poured out in a headlong spate of words, ninety-five per cent 
of wluch were gibberish to me 

Nevertheless, by sifting and repetition certain facts were not 
too conjectural!}' established. The Tungan armies were still in 
control of the soudicm oases, the fighting between Cherchen and 
Charklik, of which we had heard at Issik Pakte, was over, and 
public opinion at .Basil Malghun saw nothing to prevent us from 
completing our journey to Cherchen, which was some six marches 
further on. The Tungans diey admitted to be ‘bad’, and their 
estimate diat we should have a favourable reception from the 
rebels seemed to me to be somewhat airily arrived at Still, the 
news so far as we could understand it was good, and there was at 
least 110 question of our having to turn back yet We settled 
down to enjoy a day’s rest 

Our guides, especially die old man, played die tough back- 
woodsmen among these gender dwellers at a mere 10,000 feet; 
they swaggered, gesticulated, ranted and domineered Patients 
came to us from all over die scattered encampment; they' mcluded 
a blind man and a deaf man and an ancient widi die aspect of 
John of Gaunt and swollen bones in lib legs He was padicticallv 
insistent diat we could cure liim if we wished, and Kim gave him ■ 
some ointment in the hope that auto-suggestion would do the 
rest; he embarrassed us by sending a present of nee in token of hb 
gratitude. We gave a gramophone concert to die entire community 
and delighted die children by lending diem a cap-pbtol, which 
was all we had widi us in the way of side-arms Life seemed very 
pleasant after the gnm days behind us; ‘I expect we shall look back 
on thb camp as a Fool’s Paradise’, comments my cautious diary. 

On June 10th we started on the last lap to Cherchen For one 
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brick of tea and five dollars we had secured a guide, and three 
donkeys to supplement the camels. The guide was an altogether , 
charming man called Tuzun; his face beamed rosily behind a huge - 
fluffy beard, and his whole manner and appearance suggested a 
favourite nephew of Santa Claus. We had traded matches, soap, 
and needles for rice and flour, and with some of thd, latter the 
women had baked us a supply of tukach, which may be described 
as die ship’s biscuit of the desert. We had also been given a sheep ; 
The gift was accompanied by many smiles and fine words, and 
followed, a few hours later, by a whining request for payment; 
but it only cost is. 3d. and this was the first item on our butchers, 
bill, so we did not grudge the money. 

We loaded up in the middle of a jabbenng crowd and moved 
off at ten o’clock. A very pretty little girl who had taken a fancy 
to me gave me a box of Russian matches as a parting present, and 
everyone was fnendly and benevolent. After going for about an 
hour and a«half we came to the residence of John of Gaunt, winch 
was a kind of crater roofed over with felts Here we lunched off 
bread and sour milk and antelope meat, noting for future use the, 
Turki custom of rinsing the hands in water before a meal. John 
of Gaunt’s legs were by no means better, and I thought that T 
detected a hint of disillusionment behind his hospitable manner. 

At noon we went on, and soon left that little island, of grass 
for desert tufted here and there with scrub. We were maiching 
down the valley of die Cherchen Darya, die river which waters 
the oasis of Cherchen; its current at Bash Malghun had been crystal 
clear, but as we drew nearer to civilization die stream — perhaps' 
symbolically — became ever muddier and more turgid. Tuzun 
was surprised, and more than a litde shocked, by my refusal to 
ride one of his donkeys. Central Asia attaches a great deal of' 
importance to your mount, and to go on foot is rank bad form,, 
he found it incomprehensible that I preferred to walk. 

The donkeys trotted demurely, encouraged from behind by a 
sound approximating to an angry sneeze; but they seized every' 
'opportunity* to stray from the track and, what with our late start, 
and our midday halt, we made a short stage that day. We stopped' 
for the night at a hut which was half a dug-out; it was tenanted 
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By a very poor but very hospitable old woman who gave us some 
delicious butter, our first and last for a long tunc. We pitched our 
tent next door, watched a herd of goats being tethered for the 
night in a long double file, and presently received an unexpected 
visitor. 

He was a Tungan merchant bound eastward for the Tsaidam 
with a caravan of goods: a little sht-cycd Chinese Moslem with 
a jerky t manncr and a blue cloth tied round his head in pirate style. 
He was travelling by way of Ghass Kul to Tunghwang in Kansu, 
and Tcijinar was his first port of call; he knew Yanduk and Wang 
Sun-lin, and we wished that we could write Russian so that we 
could give him a letter for Borodishm. He confirmed the news 
that we imagined we had heard m Bash Malgliun; the Tungans 
were in control of die southern oases and hostilities with Charklik 
were over. He made apocryphal amendments. Ma Chung-ying, 
the Tungan leader, had gone to England; his place had been taken 
by Ma Ho-san, who had arrived at Kliotan in an English aeroplane. 
All this, as we knew later and suspected at the time, was something 
less than legend; but it added to the interest of our chronically 
conjectural lives, and we elicited also some useful financial pointers 
— the value in the local currency of a bnck of tea, the potential 
market price of a camel. The scrap of unreliable gossip went to 
our heads and wc felt ourselves at die hub of events, with our 
fingers on the pulse of Central Asia. 
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Next day, before we started, wc were paid a visit by the merchants 
partner, who had a snub nose, smoked a pipe, and was therefore 
judged to be no Moslem He was a less communicative man, but 
we bandied last night’s rumours with him and expanded them a 
litdc Wc had, by tins tune, an unbridled lust for news or anything' 
that smelt of news. 

The old lady who was our hostess gave us a stirrup cup of milk,, 
and Kirn bestowed on her in return a necklace of red beads which 
filled her with delight We marched off into a stall, hot morning, , 
which was later marred by a head wind that filled the valley with a, 
pale drab haze of dust Shordy before noon we were joined by a 
lady with two donkeys, on one of winch she rode; the' other earned 
a hght load of household goods, on top of which was more than 
firmly lashed a yearling child. Tins infant relished very' htde die 
delights of travel and lodged almost continuous protests; but its 
mother — a domineering person with a harsh, masculine voice — 
abused the donkeys so roundly that most of her offspring’s cnes 
were drowned. There was somednng Chaucerian about her as 
she jogged along with her veil flung back, exchanging full-blooded 
banter with the men 

We camped after a seven-hour march in the gorge of the fiver. 
‘Short stage men’, remarks my diary, rather contemptuously 
and altogether prematurely, of Tuzun and of an anonymous 
companion who had attached himself to us the day before. They 
were to hve this comment down in the near future. 

Dawn the next day was hazy and very tranquil. Cynara gave 
trouble again, and we did not catch her until after the march' 
had started. The valley narrowed, and we found ourselves 
marching down a gully whose walls were pock-marked with 
smooth caves like the flanks of a Gruyere cheese. For the first and 
last time in the whole journey it began to rain quite hard; Kini 
fished a mackintosh out of her saddle-bag, and the sight of -its 
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dank folds evoked a vision of England, of jaded holiday-makers 
quartering tlicir small island in search of sun and privacy. The 
baby’s cncs now grew feebler. Its mother had placed a cloth 
over its face and this, growing sodden, was in a fair way to stifle 
it; in normal climatic conditions the cloth was thrown back to 
admit the dust. 

In tile middle of the morning wc left the river and took a short 
cut through the last range of mountains separating us from die 
great depression of the Tarim Basin We followed a crumbling 
track up over a succession of steep and jagged passes; it was hard 
work, and both The Pearl and Number Two showed a deplorable 
tendency to stop and kneel down on the stiffest gradients In a big 
corrie we met three men going up to Bash Malghun; of dieir talk 
I could understand nodung save diat it appeared to be sensational 
and to concern die taking of prisoners 

At die foot of the last pass we halted for a short rest, dien climbed 
it very slow ly. I took charge of die camels, for on these narrow 
and vertiginous tracks die donkeys needed all the men’s attention. 
The Pearl was moving stiffly and eyed the world witii distaste, 
but when we readied the last razor-backed ridge it was pleasant 
to look back on the peaks massed bchmd us round die towering 
snows of the Tokuz Dawan and to reflect that from now on it 
would be all downhill. Below us, hidden by a dust-haze, lay 
the desert 

We plunged down sharply by the zigzag track into a tremendous 
gorge, a huge gash in the side pf the mountain between whose 
high endosmg walls we marched with the unfamiliar sense of 
being shut in, of no longer having distances about us At four 
o’clock we made camp near a litde salty water-hole, after a good 
stage of ten hours. 

The next day, June 13th, was a long one. Soon after dawn we 
moved off down the narrow, winding gorge, following a dned-up 
stream-bed through a succession of highly romantic grottoes 
Prescndy it widened, and we passed clumps of flowering tamarisk 
at which the camels snatched greedily Everything was deadily 
still; only a litde bird from time to time uttered a short and plaintive 
song whose sweet notes echoed anomalously under those frowning 
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cliffs. The silence, the tortuous and hidden way, made me fed 
as if we were engaged on a surprise attack. 

After five hours we came to a place which both out map and, ' 
our guides called Muna Bulak. But once more 'admit yok ; the * 
looked-for tents were absent, and there was only a little spring of 
very salt and brackish water. We filled the keg and went on for. 
two more hours, debouching from the gorge into a huge desert* 
of sand and piedmont gravel which stretdied as far as the eye 
could sec The mountains widi which for so long we had struggled 
at close quarters were relegated to a hazy backcloth. 

At one o’clock we halted, cooked a meal, and wolfed great 
lumps of boiled mutton. The sun beat down on us savagely and 
we propped a felt up widi tent-poles to make a little shade; tills 
was a sharp contrast to the uplands. We drank a great deal of ^ 
curiously tasting tea. 

At dusk we started off again, marching north-west through a 
waste of tufted dunes. As the light faded die low patches of scrub 
took on strange shapes, became dark monsters which, as you 
watched them, moved; it was all very like that night-march', 
with the Prince of Dzun. We were a long way from water and 
die men took die caravan along at a good pace. Presendy we came 
out of the dunes into stark desert, as flat and naked and unfriendly ' 
as a sheet of ice. The camels were groaning with exhaustion and 
had to be tugged along. There was no landmark, no incident, 
to mark the passing of the hours; the stars looked down dis- 
passionately on the Small and battered company lunging bhndlvy 
forward in the darkness. I whooped mechanically at the camels * 
till my voice went. The Turkis were imprecise about our pro-;, 
gramme, and we wished that we knew how much longer the 
ordeal would last. 

It ended at half-past one in the morning. We-had done two 
stages of more than seven hours each and the camels were dead* 
.beat. They slumped down in their tracks and we unloaded and 
lay down in die lee of the baggage, refreshing ourselves with - 
die dregs of die last brandy botde and a little salt water. Then wc ' 
slept, sprawling like Corpses on the iron-hard ground. 

After two hours Tuzun woke us. Feeling stiff and stale, we 
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made tea with the last of the water, loaded up, and moved off. 
Sunrise showed a discouragmgly empty world; even the mountains 
were already lost behind the dust-haze which is chrome in the 
Tarim Basin. We stumbled miizzilv on, uncomfortably aware that 
it would soon be very hot. 

Presently we heard a kind of roaring sound Kim, who had 
crossed the Kizil Kum and claimed to know something of deserts, 
said it was the wind in some sand dunes we could sec to the north. 
Happily she was wrong; another half-mile brought us to the bp 
of a low cliff beneath which a vide stony bed was noisily threaded 
by die channel of.thc Chcrchen Darya We scrambled down and 
watered the animals 111 a current that was opaque with ycllo%v silt 
and looked as thick as paint 

Tuzun spoke hopefully of reaclung Chcrchen that day, and we 
climbed out of the river-bed for the last lap. The sun was well up 
now; the heat seemed to us terrific and was m fact considerable 
The world around us jigged hquidly in a haze. Before long u'e 
lut a bad belt of dunes about a mile wide. The soft sand was cruel 
going for tired animals; once Number Two lost his balance and 
collapsed sideways, and we had to unload him before he could rise. 
When we struggled out again on to hard desert there was not much 
life left in any of us. We crawled on for an hour or two, but the 
sun was pitiless and at last Tuzun called a halt on a little bluff 
above the river. 

Here we lay up for five hours, and I disgraced myself by 
druiking a whole kettle of tea while Kim was bathing in the 
river. She came back so glowing and self-righteous that in die 
end I went and bathed too, w'allowing in the swift khaki water 
and speculating lazily about Chcrchen Our ignorance, our chrome 
lack of advance information, must be unexampled in die annals 
of modem travel. We had ncidier of us, before starting, read one 
in twenty of the books that we ought to have read, and our pre- 
conceptions of what a place was going to be like were never 
based, as they usefully could have been, on the experience of our 
few but illustrious predecessors m these regions Chcrchen, for all 
we knew or could find out, might be a v'alled city or a cluster 
of tents, or almost any other variation on the urban theme. This 
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state of affairs reflected discreditably on us but was not without its 
compensations. It was pleasant, in a way, to be journeying always 
into the blue, with no Baedeker to eliminate surprise and marshal _ 
our first impressions in advance; it was pleasant, now, to be within 
one inarch of Chcrchcn and to have not the very’ slightest idea what 
Chcrchen was going to look like. 

We enjoyed the halt. The felt gave very’ little shade, and a 
light wind that had sprung up coated our somnolence with halt' 
an inch of sand, but at least we were no longer moving, no longer 
pressing forward. We dreaded — passionately but surreptitiously, 
as children dread die end of holidays — the imminent beginning or 
another night-march of indeterminable lengdi. 

At four o’clock, diough it was still vindictively hot, we began 
to load up. The skeleton camels — whose duck wool now 
appeared, and svas, anomalous but who had had no time to shed 
it — knelt and rose again not without protest. With far-fetched 
prudence, fearing an examination of our effects like the one in 
Lanchow, I removed from my bundled overcoat, which came from 
Samarkand and should property have clothed a cavalry officer in 
die Red Army of the Soviet Union, buttons embossed with the. 
hammer and sickle At half-past four wc started. 

Men and animals moved groggily; diis was our fourth stage in 
dnrty-six hours, and even Tuzun, who had started fresh five- days 
ago, showed signs of wear and tear. Very r soon we came into 
dunes again; die animals floundered awkwardly and the march 
lost momentum. The camels showed signs of distress; one of die 
donkeys was dead lame and another, from sheer weakness, bowled 
over like a shot rabbit on a downhill slope. A land of creeping 
paralysis was overtaking the expedition. 

We knew that we were near Cherchen, but there comes a point, 
while you are suffering hardship or fatigue, when y r ou cannot see 
beyond the urgent business of endurance. This point’ we had 
reached. We might have been a month’s journey from our goal,, 
instead of a very few hours, for all the difference that its proximity 
now made to us We could no more think than we could sec 
beyond die next ridge of dunes; our reprieve, no doubt, had been 
signed, but wc were stall in prison. Our minds told us that this 
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was die last lap; but our hearts and our bodies could take only an 
academic kind of comfort from die assurance We were absorbed 
in die task of finishing a difficult stage. 

The sun began to set. The donkeys tottered along very 
rcluctandy, and die tired camels wore that kind of dignity which 
you associate widv defeat; it was clear that we should not make 
Chcrchcn that night. Then, suddenly, from the top of a high 
dune, my eye caught a strip of queer eruptions on die horizon to 
the north-west; the sky-line, for months either fiat and featureless 
or jagged and stark, was here pimpled with something diat did not 
suggest a geological formation. I got out my field-glasses. . . . 

It was like spying on anodier planet. The green of die trees, 
with the approach of dusk, had turned a soft and bluish grey; but 
dicy were trees beyond a doubt — a deep, serried phalanx, pricked 
here and there widi the lance-heads of tall poplars For all that we 
had been expecting a phenomenon, it was incredible; we bad 
grown so accustomed to die life of nomads in an empty winter 
world that we had not bargained for so concrete, so dchghcfal 
an intimation of spring and domesticity Tiie peaceful and 
luxuriant silhouette before us suggested a kind of life to which we 
had over-long been strangers 

It seemed 110c far away; but even if it was as near as it looked 
wc could not reach it before nightfall, and I objected on principle 
to entering a community of uncertain temper after dark and on 
empty stomaclis. So wc dropped down into die river-bed and 
made camp m die mosquito-haunted tamarisk. We pitched the 
tent by moonlight, and it was one of the best camps of the journey. 
There was running water to wash in, and just die right blend of 
anxiety and self-satisfaction — just the right feeling that something 
good had been done and something crucial was about to happen — 
to make us at once complacent and alert. Also we needed sleep, 
of which \ve had had only two hours in the last forty. 
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Next morning, exactly four months after leaving Pelting*, we 
entered the oasis of Chcrchcn 

For two hours we slanted expectantly across -the wide and’ 
sprawling river-bed. We could not keep our eyes off the avail of 
vegetation which crowned its further bank. It looked extra- 
ordinarily dense, like the jungle. We could see as yet no signs of 
human life: only this opulent but non-committal screen, concealing 
what; Concealing, it was certain, the arbiters of the expeditions 
fate, the outposts of the rebel Tungan armies. What would they- 
take us for; How would they treat us; We had plenty of food 
for speculation. 

But as we came in under the trees we ceased to speculate. - 
Wonder and j'oy fell on us. I suppose that the earth offers no 
greater contrast — except that between land and sea — than the 
contrast between desert and oasis. We stepped clean out of one 
world into another. There was no phase of transition; we slipped 
into coolness and delight as smoothly and abruptly as a diver 
does. One moment we were stumbling in the open river-bed,, 
plagued by glare and a grit-laden wind; the next we were marching 
down a narrow path under the murmurous protection of poplar ' 
and mulberry and ash. 

Trees lined the path, which threaded a patchwork of heat 
little fields of hemp and nee and barley. Men of gentle appearance 
in white robes lent on their mattocks to watch us pass. Here 
and there an acquaintance of Tuzun’s came forward with a soft 
cry of Yakslu kclde’; hands were pressed, beards stroked, curious 
glances thrown at us. Everywhere water ran musically in 1 the ■ 
irrigation channels. A girl in a bright pink cap, washing her baby 
in a pool, veiled her face swiftly at the sight of infidels. Low" 
houses with mud walls and wooden beams stood under the trees 
round courtyards half roofed over; women peered, or scuttled 
into the shelter of their doorways A cock crowed . . . 

45S . ' ' 
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A cock crowed. The familiar sound, unheard for nearly three 
months, asserted definitively our return to a world where men had 
homes; we began to think gloatingly of eggs. I think it was the 
sounds that were, for me, the most \md part of a strange and 
unforgettable experience. The wind in the leaves, the gurgling 
water, a dog barking, men calling to each other m die fields — 
these noises, and especially the wind m the leaves, changed the 
whole texture of our environment, filled the air with intimacy, 
evoked forgotten but powerful associations Then a cuckoo called, 
lazily; die essence of the spring that we had missed, the essence 
of the summer that we had suddenly overtaken, were comprehended 
m its cry, and I had a vision of lawns picketed with great trees, 
young rabbits scampering into gorsc, a wall ofivy loud widi sparrows: 
a vision that the cuckoo made oddly substantial, oddly near. 

We wound deeper into the oasis in a kind of trance. The gaunt 
camels strode ahead; die little echelon of donkeys followed patiendy. 
Cynara, with Kuu up, stepped delicately, twitching her cars and 
blowing down her nostrils; she had never seen a tree before and 
was gravely disconcerted by diese monstrous growths 
Prcsendy, for no apparent reason, vve halted at a poor house 
where we were welcomed by friends or relations of Tuzun, who 
installed us on a dais in their courtyard and brought us bread 
and sour milk and unripe apricots, our first fruit since March 
Half a dozen women flocked, giggling, to stare at Kini, and held 
animated debate upon her sex. Tuzun, widi touching courtesy, 
presented her with a rose He was an extraordinarily nice man; 
two days before I had given him an iron fire-place for which 
we had no further use, and ever since he had earned it, widi true 
delicacy, on his back, refusing to burden our tired donkeys with 
somediing that was no longer ours. 

Among the men there was much talk of an aksakal. The word 
means ‘white beard’ and may be applied to any venerable head 
of a community; dicre had, for instance, been an aksakal at Bash 
Malghun. But it is also the official tide given to the local agents of 
the British Consul-General in Kashgar, one of whom had formerly, 
as we knew, been stationed in every important oasis to deal with 
matters affecting the interests of British subjects — mosdy traders 
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from India — m the Province. We hardly expected, after two yean 
of bloody civil war, to find a British aksakal as far afield as Chercheti, 
nor could I discover whether the aksakal into whose hands they 
proposed to deliver us was a British aksakal or just a local worthy. 
Still, here was a ray of hope from an unexpected quarter. - 

The leaves rustled m die wind, cuckoos called, die women 
chattered, and I fell madvertendy asleep. At noon dicy woke me 
for a meal of mien and boiled vegetables like tasteless radishes; 
dien we loaded up again, said good-bye to diese kindly people, ■ 
and set off for the aksakal’s house. It was thought unseemly that 
one of us should walk, and a donkey was procured for Kini. When 
we had gone a litde way a man stepped out from die side of the 
road and offered me apricots m a wooden bowl. Cynara, taken 
aback by such spontaneous generosity', collapsed on her nose m 
the dust, she had not y r ct found her feet in civilization. 

Presendy w'e came to anodier branch of the river-bed, which 
split the oasis with a wnde shallow- depression. As we left die 
trees die fierce sun gave us a faint after-taste of the desert. In the 
muddy- stream litde boys bathed noisily, and a big herd of camels 
was grazing m the green pastures on its banks; plump and naked, ■ 
like foreshortened caricatures of prehistoric monsters, diey were 
a great contrast to our shaggy-, Kosinantme beasts. 

As we splashed through die river I saw- in die distance tw-o 
horsemen making upstream at full gallop; to ride so hard m this 
hot noon w-as surely- ... 

Then I knew. As though it was part of a story read before 
and suddenly remembered, I knew- that they- w-ere riding to cut 
us off. As diey drew nearer I made out khaki uniforms A moment 
later we w-ere hailed in Chinese. We halted. Tuzun looked glum. 

The Tungans thundered up showily: an officer and a private 
soldier w-ith a rifle. But it w-as the horses, not die men, w-ho at 
first monopolized our attention. Sinning like seals, w-ith .diick 
necks arched heraldically-, they tow-ered over us, two splendid 
Badaksham chargers from Afghanistan. We had forgotten di3t 
there existed in the w-orld horses so large, so sleek, and so w-ell-fed. 
They took our breath away. We gaped. 

But not for long. ~ The officer, w-ho wore a litde film-star 
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moustache and held lunisclf well, was ashing us our business and 
identities. Switching on my Chinese technique, such as it was, I 
answered in gay and deprecating terms 

Oh no, we were not Russians. That was wholly incorrect I 
was English, she was French. My humble' name was Learned 
Engraver on Stone , 1 hers was Horse of International Goodwill 
Here were our cards . . . My affair was the affair of Extra-Special- 
Corrcspondcnt-Officer to the Ncwspapcr-For-The-Enlightcned- 
Apprchcnsion-of-Scholars A great English newspaper. Had the 
Before-bom heard of it? (The Thunderer’s echoes rolled, alas, 
but faintly here; the Before-bom’s face looked blank and un- 
impressed.) We had come from Peking, a most strenuous journey 
Now we were going to Kashgar, and after that to England. Our 
business’" Oh, we were on a yu It, we were expeditionary persons . . . 

The word yu Ii, comprehending so many of the lunatic actions of 
foreigners who go of dieir own free will to uncomfortable places Be- 
yond tlic Wall, was alwaysastrong card to play; tlieofFicer’s face, though 
still suspicious, grew less perplexed Had we die correct passports? 

‘Why yes,’ I cried, ‘certainly we have die correct passports ’ 

I gave a merry laugh at die mere idea diat our papers might be 
out of order. ‘We’re for it,’ I thought. 

‘We will go to the bazaar,’ said the officer. ‘Your passports 
must be examined.’ , 

‘But we were going to die house of the aksakal . . 

‘it is not safe. There arc bandits on die road,’ replied the officer 
mechanically. 

The hackneyed excuse, threadbare and transparent from much 
“use by generations of officials, brought home to me more vividly 
than anything else that our destinies were once more m Chinese 
hands. Smiling blissfully, and making apologetic jokes about 
my vile Chinese and our disreputable appearance in so fine a 
place, we moved off Except Tuzun, all the Turkis who had been 
with us had melted unobtrusively away. The private soldier rode 
widi his rifle across liis saddle-bow and his eyes^on us 

‘I suppose we consider ourselves under arrest, I said to Kim 
Kim supposed we did. 

* Fu Lei-nung and Ma Ya-na. 
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Devoutly hoping that die populace would take our escort for 
a guard of honour, we rode towards the bazaar, which is, as we 
discovered later, die semi-urban core of every oasis. We noticed 
with surprise and alarm diat our captors wore armlets bearing the 
blue star of the Kuommtang and the designation ‘36th Div’. 1 These 
were Central Government insignia, and we had imagined diat the 
Tungans were independent of Nanking, who had certainly pro^ 
claimed diem rebels; if, as now seemed probable, they were or 
wished to be considered loyal, our lack of a Nanking passport 
might prove to be no joke at all. We began to feel more and more 
apprehensive. 

Presently we came to the bazaar. In' the streets, twilit under 
their awnings of matting, commerce appeared to be at a standstill; 
there were few people about, and most of die shallow-fronted 
shops were closed with wooden shutters. KimV donkey, created 
a diversion by bolting suddenly sideways through a doorway, 
a manoeuvre winch was happily not misinterpreted by the escort. 
A litde furdier on we readied our destination — a small covered 
courtyard surrounded by litde rooms like cells. They were all 
locked up, and there appeared to be nobody in diarge. The place 
might have been an inn or it might have been a prison; it was 
- very probably — judging by subsequent experience — both. Our 
gear was unloaded and stacked in the yard, and the animals were 
stabled We were told to hand over our passports and stay where 
we were. The officer vanished; we heard him galloping down 
the street 

Meanwhile the news of our arrival had spread, and soon a sea 

J Th^nks to a favourable report by LoWen Kan, who flew up to the Province as 
Pacification Commissioner’ in 1933 (see ante, pp. 163-4), the Tungan armies 
W< j e y" , > gazetted as the 36th Division of the Army of the Clunese Republic, 
ana y. hen their leader, Ma Chung-ying, w as outlaw ed he was not, as far as I know, 

epns ea of his command The Tungans’ real relations with Nanking are analysed 
m the chapters that follow. - , - - 
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of curious-faces was surging in the gateway. Skull-caps, turbans, 
hats edged with lambskin bobbed up and down in efforts to secure - 
an uninterrupted view of what in most cases were the first white 
people they had ever seen. An -oily and unpleasant Turki, who 
claimed to be the inn-keeper, made himself officious and slightly 
thinned the crowd by calling for volunteers to sweep out a room. 
To a few Tungan soldiers and to some of the Turkis who spoke 
Chinese we divulged, 111 a non-committal and abstracted manner, 
our identities and place of origin. Tuznn, loyal but embarrassed, 
clearly disliked the turn events had taken. I myself was terribly 
anxious about the passports. The crowd eddied and murmured. 
Swallows skimmed m and out under die roof. A rumour started 
-diat the aksakal was comuig. An hour passed slowly. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hooves outside. The crowd 
parted respectfully, die officer strode in and, to my inexpressible 
"delight, handed back our passports 

‘Correct?’ I said He nodded brusquely and was gone. Our 
most recent passport — die one so grudgingly issued in Sining — 

* had been chopped widi a scarlet seal. 

It was unaccountable The Chinese are most meticulous about 
official documents; though military headquarters m Cherchen 
might have been ignorant of the necessity for a special Nanking 
passport, they must have seen that there was nothing about Sinkiang 
on the paper diey had visaed, winch merely audionzed us to travel 
in Chmghai. The incident was unparalleled in my experience of ’ 
Chinese bureaucracy; nor could it be explained on die supposition 
that nobody at headquarters could read or wntc, for beside die’ 
seal there was a line of characters We only realized how lucky wc 
had been when further down die road we were more than once 
held up by officials wbo jusdy pointed out diat we had no business 
to be in Sinkiang at all, and who were disposed to override' die 
Cherchen visa. If we had met one of diem in Cherchen I suppose 
we should have been turned back . 

For the moment, however, fate had smiled and all was Well." 

An ineffectual young man with large, romantic eyes introduced 
himself in' bad Chinese as a member of the aksakal s household; 
we learnt not only that his master was on his way, to grect.us ' 
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but that lie was indeed the British aksakal. While we- Waited we 
drank tea and ate bread with the more consequential of die curious, * 
feeling blast ( and rather flat now that uncertainty was temporarily 
at an end 

Presently the aksakal arrived, riding a fine horse with a handsome 
saddle-cloth and accompanied by a servant who led a second horse. - 
He was a tall, venerable Afghan with a dignified carnage, and a 
shrewd eye, who saluted us respectfully and seemed genuinely 
pleased to see us. He talked through liis nose in Turki, Hindustani, 
and Afghan, but unfortunately not 111 Chinese; however, diere were ■ 
plenty r of interpreters available, and we gathered • diat we were 
invited to his house. Once more the animals were loaded. Kim 
mounted the led horse and rode off at a brisk pace with die aksakal: 

I followed more slowly with die camels, Cynara being incapable 
of such a turn of speed 

It was an hour’s nde from the bazaar to die aksakal’s house. 
The wind had dropped and the dusk was very tranquil. Doves 
called. White-robed figures were drifting homeward through die 
fields, and the confidential murmur of their talk echoed pleasandy 
in ears attuned to desolation. Firelight showed ruddily in doorways. 
Perches for birds, which the Turltis erect on poles fifty feet high, 
graced homes where life was no longer a grim affair, where diere 
was room for gentleness. Everything was in the sharpest possible 
contrast to our long bleak struggles on die uplands 

At last we came to the large new house -which was to be our 
home for several days A wall surrounded a garden of -.apricot 
trees and vines, and over a gateway in the wall diere hung — 
home-made, unorthodox in design, but infinitely reassuring — 
no less an emblem than the Union Jack. I dismounted, gave Cynara 
to a servant, and entered premises owned, in the last analysis, 
by His late Majesty King George V. 
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CHAPTER I 


DIRTY WORK 

Politics are tiresome tilings at the best of times; and for the 
ordinary reader the politics of Asia are particularly tedious and 
distasteful. Their relevance to Ins own destinies is non-existent 
or at best remote; and though we know that all men are brothers 
and that the peoples of the modem world arc knit together m 
a great web of sympathy and understanding, we still fmd it 
impossible to be deeply stirred by dungs diat happen to those 
fellow-beings whose skin is of a different colour from our own. 
Moreover, the politics of Asia are richly encrusted with poly- 
syllables scarcely pronounceable and so similar m their outlandish 
unfamiliarity diat die ordinary reader has die greatest difficulty 
in distinguishing between a place, a political leader, and a 
prevailing wind 

But this book is called News from Tortary , and the news wc 
brought back was political news. In so far as our journey had 
a serious object, it was to find out what was happening m 
Siukiang; and m so far as it had any justification, it was that we 
were able, when wc came back, to dirow light on a situation 
whose secrets had since 1933 been guarded jealously and with 
success. I diereforc propose, whcdier you hke it or not, to amplify 
the brief sketch of Central Asian politics which I drew m the 
Foreword oftlus book, p. 253- 

Always excepting the at present unfashionable Runtama, 
Sinkiang is the last home of romance in international politics 
Intrigue, violence, and melodrama have long been native to 
the Province; and dieir development lias of late been directed 
by extraneous forces along lines diat are not without significance. 

If it is untrue to say that at least four Powers are watching with 
the keenest interest the present situation in Sinkiang, it is only 
untrue because the present situation m Sinkiang is practically 
impossible to watch. The Province is at the best of times difficult 
of access, being surrounded on three sides by mountain ranges 
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whose peaks run well over 20,000 feet, and on die fourth side 
by the Gobi and the wastes of Mongolia But physical difficulties 
failed to- deter either Marco Polo, approaching from the west, 
or — before him — Buddhist pilgrims like Hsuan Tsang, approaching 
from the cast, and since their day, thanks 'to the geographers and 
the road and railway engineers, die physical difficulties have 
notably decreased But Sinkiang does not encourage tourist 
traffic; like Runtania she is, unless you arc very lucky, accessible 
only on paper Her destinies arc being worked out by methods, 
and towards ends, which their manipulators arc the reverse, 0 
anxious to advertise. Things have gone far enough in the Province 
to make it no longer necessary to gloss over the idennty of those 
manipulators by referring to them, in a hallowed euphemism, as 
'the agents of a Certain Power’. The U.S.S R. cannot hope to 
disown indefinitely her policy in Chinese Central Asia. 

Sinkiang is bigger dian France. It consists of the Tarim Basm — 
354,000 square miles, of which a good half is desert — and of the 
more fcrnle valleys of lit and Dzungaria, lying north of the eastern 
ranges of the Tien Shan. The population, which lias been variously 
estimated but is probably m the neighbourhood of two millions, 
consists ofTurkis (who form about seventy per cent of the whole), 
Mongols, a few Kirghiz and Tadjiks, Tungans, and small com- 
munities of Chinese merchants, adnunistrators, and soldiers, 
there has also, since the Bolshevik Revolution, been a scattered 
colony of ‘White’ Russians who in the past two years have — aS 
will appear — more than earned their inverted commas. 

The name Sinkiang (Hsin Chiang) means The New Dominion, 
but China has cunous standards of novelty, and she original!) 
conquered the Province in the first century B c. Her hold 
however was not at that time firmly established, and successive 
w r aves of conquest — Huns, Tibetans, Mongols under Chinghis 
Khan and Tamerlane — ebbed and flowed over territory which was 
for centuries important because it carried the overland route 
" between the West and the Far East, the great Silk Road. In the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the massacre of over a million 
of the inhabitants celebrated the more or less definitive reassertion 
of Chinese rule, and in spite of recurrent rebellions throughout 
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the nineteenth century, culminating m the temporary domination 
of Kashgaria by the adventurer Yakub Beg, Sinkiang formed part 
of the Chinese Empire during die last 150 years of its existence. 

Great Britain’s interest 111 die Province is obvious from a glance 
at the map. Sinkiang, bounded on the west by Russia, on the 
nordi by Outer Mongolia (to-day, for all practical purposes, an 
integral part of the Soviet Union), and on the east by Liner 
Mongolia and North-West China, marches on die south with 
Tibet and Brirish India. For centuries Indian merchants have 
crossed the Himalayan passes to trade with Kashgaria; and any 
major infringement by anodicr Power of China’s sovereign rights 
within Sinkiang must of necessity be viewed with concern, both 
from the economic and die strategic point of view, in Whitehall 
and Delhi. 

At recurrent intervals throughout die last fifty years such an 
infringement has seemed to some inevitable, to tew improbable, 
and to none impossible Suspicion of Russia’s designs in Chinese 
Central Asia was at the close of the last century profound and 
widespread. It is reflected in die late Lord Curzon’s speeches; it is 
reflected m at least one of Rudyard Kipling’s earlier poems; and 
it is reflected, above all, in the proceedings of die Pamir Boundary 
Commission, which in 1S95 called into being diat buffer corridor 
-of Afghan territory which separates the British and die Russian 
frontiers At die close of the last century' and die beginning of this, 
explorers of all nationalities, and officers on leave who visited 
Clunese Turkistan m quest of shooting, were, if articulate at all, 
alarmist; in dieir view, die annexation to the Tsar s dominions of 
tills farthest outpost of die Clunese Empire was neither uncertain 
nor long to be dclay'cd. They are unanimous on the point 
1 They had reason to be. The Trans-Caspian Railway, spanning 
the deserts east of die Caspian Sea, pointed direedy at die frontiers 
of Sinkiang; and diosc frontiers were constantly being violated by 
military reconnaissance parties, only a minority of which took the 
trouble to disguise themselves as scientific expeditions The Russian 
Consul-General in Kashgar, furnished with a heavy guard of 
Cossacks, bulked much larger m die eyes of the inhabitants than 
-his British colleague, whose official status was ill-defined and 
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whose consequent lack of a uniform was a sad handicap on < 
Chinese official occasions. The Chinese garrison of the province 1 
was a garish and Gilbertian force, existing largely on paper and 
on opium; travellers of all sorts returned from Sinkiang convinced 
that Russia, having spied out the land, was only waiting for an - 
opportune moment to follow up her economic penetration of the 
Province with territorial annexation 
There can be litdc doubt that they were right But the opportune, 
moment was postponed by the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1904. Sinkiang was reprieved, but only, as it then seemed, 
temporarily. By the end of the next decade a graph of Russian 
influence in the Province would have shown a steady upward 
curve. Its climb was once more halted by extraneous events;' 
Germany declared war on Russia and Russia had perforce to shelve . 
her ambmons in Central Asia Then came die Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion and die Civil War. The Tsar’s troops, in dieir long grey coats, 
at last entered Sinkiang in force; but they came as refugees, not' 
as conquerors — the half-starved, typhus-ridden relics of White. 
Armies who followed leaders like Annenkov and Dutov into 
what they painfully and slowly learnt was not to.be a temporary ’ 
cxdc. Some of them found their way down dirough Kansu to the 
coast; others remained in die province, forming precarious colonies 
of which the most important were in the 111 district. The Tsarist 
consular officials stuck to their posts until diose posts lost the last 
remnant of diplomatic status; then they too faded from the picture." 
Russian trade had ceased altogedier, and Indian merchants found 
then business widi Sinkiang soaring to undreamt-of heights. 
But in 1924 die Government of the Chinese Republic recognized, 
the U.S.S R., the Russian consulates were reopened, and the 
inevitable process of Russian economic domination of the Province 
began again. It has continued ever since and is to-day virtually 
copaplete. 

The year 1928 marked a turning-point m the destinies of 
Sinkiang. General Yang Tseng-hsin, the Provincial Governor, 
■was assassinated, by whose agency it is not known, at a banquet 
in Urumchi. (The province’s traditions of hospitality' are all 
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its own, and tlie death-rate at banquets is appalling.) Yang had 
ruled the Province since he was installed m office after die Chinese 
Revolution in 1912. His firm and strictly traditional methods 
had maintained peace, if not prosperity, throughout his tenure of 
office, and his policy of splendid isolation had preserved die 
Province, not only from the contaminating effects of foreign 
influence, but even from the impact of diosc ideas and tendencies 
which the Chinese Revolution let loose m its attempt to transform 
one-fifth of the human race from a Confucian race into a modern 
democracy. Yang’s sixteen years in office produced a curious land 
of time-lag in the liistory of Sinkiang, and the chaos since his 
murder is, in part, merely a tardy but logical reproduction of the 
distressing phenomena witnessed throughout the rest of China a 
quarter of a century ago. 

, Yang’s successor was Chin Shu-jen, an official whose rapacity 
was insufficiently supported by administrative talent In 193 x 
. he illegally contracted a secret loan with die Soviet Government, 
and is at die time of writing serving a sentence of three and a 
half years’ imprisonment in a Nanking gaol on this and odicr 
serious charges 



CHAPTER II 


THE RED ARMY LENDS A HAND 

Chin Shu-jun was succeeded by the present tupan, General Slieng 
Shih-tsai. Slieng was originally a commander of no great dis- 
tinction in the North Manchurian Armies of the Young Marshal, 
and in 1932 was driven by the pressure of the Japanese invasion 
across the frontier mto Siberia Here for a time he and Ins troops 
were hospitably ‘interned’ by the Soviet authorities; but in 1933 
they reappeared on Chinese soil at Urumchi, where Slieng, on 
the flight of Clnn, took over die governorship of Sinkiang. The 
tupan is a man of about forty, who scudicd in Japan; he is said to 
be not without ability and is popular widi Ins troops. It would, 
however, be a mistake to regard him as anything but a puppet 
of the U.S S R. _ - 

He arrived at a critical moment. His predecessor’s misrule 
had fallen particularly oppressively on the Khanate of Haim, 
where a Turin insurrection had been stiffened by an invasion of 
their co-rcligionists, the Tungans from North-West China; the 
Tungans were commanded by Ma Chung-ying, a very remarkable 
young man whose mysterious destunes I will discuss later. 
Urumchi, the capital of Sinkiang, was threatened 
Sheng Shih-tsai’s seizure of power had been supported, if not 
inspired, by the Russians Soon after it took place Colonel Huang 
Mu-sung (who in the following year was to act as die Central 
Government’s Envoy to Tibet) was sent into die Province from 
Nanking with the large and hopeful tide of Pacification Com- 
missioner. His reception was not cordial; diree of his staff were 
executed in his presence on a trumped-up charge, and it is legitimate 
to suppose that die official confirmation of Sheng Shih-tsai in 
office — which was announced on Huang’s return to Nanking — 
was the price paid by the Central Government for its emissary’s life. 

Sheng did not at that time seem destined to enjoy for long 
a respectability so resourcefully acquired; he was beset by 
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embarrassments. The Tungan-Turki rebel forces from Ha mi had 
been repelled, with the utmost difficulty, thanks chiefly to a force 
of some two or three thousand Wliitc Russian mercenaries who 
had enlisted m the service of the Provincial Government; throughout 
1933 the situation in all parts of die province was complex, lurid, 
and obscure, and seemed likely to remain so indefinitely. At least 
four major parties were in die field, and the pattern of their conflicts 
and alliances is bewildering, particularly in the south-west of the 
Provuicc. In die north die issue was relatively clear In December 
1933 the Tungans and Turkis under Ma Cliung-ying were investing 
Urumchi. Sheng’s garrison — mainly White Russians and Man- 
churian troops — was no match for die Tungans, who fight as 
wantonly as weasels and whose Turin allies were crusading for 
their civil rights and their religion. Left to itself, the capital must 
have fallen. 

But it was not left to itself. Earlier 111 die year Sheng had 
contracted a secret loan with die Government of the U.S S.R , 
whereby (I believe) the Provincial Government received 500,000 
gold roubles, a large supply of arms and ammunition, and several 
aeroplanes manned by Soviet pilots; in return for dns die Russians 
secured a lien on certain of the natural products of Sinkiang. 
(They have, for instance, a monopoly of the valuable trade m 
unborn lamb-skins ) The riches of the Province are considerable, 
and wool, hides, sheep, and perhaps gold may be presumed to 
have figured in die agreement, whose less stnedy economic clauses 
included, to judge by subsequent events, provisions for the con- - 
struction of roads leading into die province from Chuguebak, 
Kuldja, and Irkishtan near Kashgar, the appointment of Soviet 
‘advisers’ to key positions throughout die military and civil 
organization of the Province; and (perhaps) the eventual con- 
struction of a railway to link Urumchi with the Turksib. 

I11 view of the existence of this loan, it was as natural that Sheng 
should appeal to the U S S.R. in his hour of need as that the 
U.S.S R should respond to his appeal. Early in January 1934 
the Tungan forces beleaguering Urumchi were taken m die 
rear -by Urumchi's creditors— a force of several thousand Soviet 
*1 troops advancing from the west and supported by aeroplanes, 
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armoured cars, and possibly light tanks. On die banks of the 
frost-bound Tutung River, thirty miles west of 'Urumchi, a 
batde raged for several days; but die Tungans’ unskilled ferocity 
was no match for a mechanized foe, and the troops — who w'ere 
all peasants from parts of China as yet but htde inured to. the 
blessings of modem civilization — were badly demoralized by 
gas-bombs dropped by the Soviet airmen. Ma Chung-ying 
wididrew m good order westward along the main road to Kashgar. 

It may strike the reader as cunous, even in these scrap-of-paper 
days, for the military forces of one Power to engage in hostilities 
on territory belonging to another Power without either Power 
saymg anything to die other before or after the event. But 
Urumchi is a long way away, and there were no witnesses — no 
witnesses, at any rate, who could not be arbitrarily imprisoned 
like the two Germans and the Swede of whom mention has been 
made already. The illusions entertained by Europe concerning the 
ideals of the Soviet Union were preserved widiout difficulty 
from shock. 

In Kashgar an ‘Independent Moslem Republic of Eastern 
Tutlustan’ had meanwhile been set up. Its ideals were Pan-Islamic 
but woolly, its politics were anti-Nanking and anti-Soviet, its 
leaders were either mediocrities or adventurers, and it lasted about 
two months. It would hardly have been -worth mentioning if it 
had not attracted at the time a certain amount of attention in the 
European Press. The sequence of events which brought it thus 
briefly into bemg is too complex to unravel here; it originated 
in a fanatical Turki insurrection m Khotan, inspired and led by 
three mullahs who shed an intolerable deal of blood to their 
pennyworth of Pan-Islamic achievement. Throughout 1933 both 
the Old and the New City of Kashgar (they are about six miles 
apart) had changed hands repeatedly but seldom simultaneously; 
their successive conquerors, moreover, changed sides so often that 
it is profitless to fish for history in such troubled waters. 

By the summer of 1934 Sheng Shih-tsai’s authority -was, thanks 
to Soviet aid, established firmly at Urumchi, and more or less 
firmly over the whole of northern Sinkiang. The focus of interest 
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shifts westward to Kashgar, of which, and of Yarkand, Ma Chung- 
ying and die Tungan armies were by die end of June the undisputed 
masters. But die forces of die Provincial Government were 
advancing down die main road by way of Aksu and Maralbashi, 
and Ma put his troops at Kashgar m a posture of defence from 
v hich it is probable that further Soviet military assistance would 
have been needed to dislodge diem. His men were confident 
and reasonably well armed. But it had been noticed during the 
past few weeks that their commander had been visiting the Soviet 
Consulate-General with greater frequency dian mere etiquette 
demanded; the bazaar was full of speculations, die more sensational 
of which were fulfilled when on July 5th he suddenly ordered an 
evacuarion m the direction of Yarkand and two days later, with a 
small bodyguard and widiout a word of explanation, took the 
road which leads over die passes into Russian territory. He travelled 
with the Secretary’ of the Sonet Consul-General, who happened, 
it seems, to be going that way himself 


The situation produced by Ma’s departure has, broadly speaking, 
obtained ever since. The Tungan armies control the string of 
oases along the south of the Takla Makan, between and including 
Charklik m die cast and Khargalik m die west, between Khargalik 
and Yarkand a kind of informal demilitarized zone separates them 
from their enemies The rest of the province is under the Provinci 
Government at Urumchi. Sheng Sluh-tsai s power rests, outwar y, 
on the Provincial Army, a force of some twenty to thirty thousand 
rifles, comprising Manchurian, Turin, and White Russian elements. 
The White Russian contingent, upwards of 2,000 strong, is easily 
the best of the lot. The epithet ‘White’ must, however, be accepted 
with reserve; although most of the men entered the province as 
Tsarist refugees, each unit to-day looks to die US. . . 01 1 
orders as well as its arms. All ranks have been fiber y u 
with Soviet agents’, and since die fate of the Wlutes depends 
on die Provincial Government (which could, for instance, deport 
them back to Russia at a moment’s notice), and since e rov 
Government is entirely controlled by die Reds, Tsanst sympathy 
arc a luxury which they can no longer afford A large part ot the . 
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White Russian colony fled from Sinkiang during the civil war, 
those who stayed have had to change the colour of their politics. • 

At Urumchi, where Soviet influence is strongest and most 
apparent, Sheng Shih-tsai and the heads of the Provincial Govern- 
ment go through the motions of administration, and a ‘People s 
Council’, on which sit representatives of the various races included 
in the population of the province, provides a facade of democratic 
enlightenment and potentially breaks the ice for Sovienzanon. 
But — always excepting the Soviet Consulates at Kashgar and 
Urumchi — the only powers m the land are the Russian civil and 
military ‘advisers’ Every department, ever) 7 regiment, is in efiect 
directed by a Soviet agent occupying a key position; the Province 
is run from Moscow. Communism of a sort is being preached 
(partly by renegade mullahs), but neither intensively nor with much 
success The Turin schools, hitherto almost entirely religious in 
character, now perforce offer a rudimentary political training, 
and some hundreds of the children of officials arc annually sent to 
be educated, free of charge, in Tashkent, thus providing their 
Soviet benefactors with an ideological hold on die rising generation 
in Sinkiang and (scarcely less valuable) with hostages against the 
docile behaviour of dieir parents die officials. 

The Russians have opened a military' academy and an aviation 
school at Urumchi. Confiscation of land and property takes place, 
hut not — except in die case of slirine and school lands — systemati- 
cally. Several ’of die wealthy' Turkis who were unable to leave die 
Province during the civil war have disappeared or been imprisoned 
without trial; few of those who retain their lives and dieir liberty 
have managed also to retain dieir wealth. The chief instrument 
of internal policy' is a powerful force of secret police, modelled 
on die G.P.U. and answering for its actions — like the G.P.U. — to 
none of die recognized authorities. The frontiers of Kashgaria 
are controlled by a much-dreadcd band of levies, mainly Kir ghiz , 
who are known as the ‘Tortinjis’ (the Fourth Regiment); most of 
this formidable rabble are atizens of the Soviet Republic of 
Kazakstan, across die border, and they are employed by the powers 
diat be when the situation calls for a more than ordinary' degree 
of violence and illegality. Of the powers that be — the Russian 
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advisers — I know iittic at first hand. General Rubalkov, in effect 
the ruler of Kashgana, is remarkable chiefly for his beard and his 
reticence; like General Bektiev, who in 1935 was commanding the 
garrison of 1200 Russian mercenaries at Maralbaslii, he is 
ostensibly ‘White’. 



CHAPTER III 


RUSSIA RACKETEERS 

Moscow’s ultimate aims m Smkiang remain obscure, though 
that will not prevent me from discussing them. The most - 
significant of her immediate aims is reflected by the persistent 
underhand campaign which is being waged by the provincial 
authorities against British interests. There are some 500 British 
Indian subjects resident in the Provmce For centuries caravans 
have struggled over the 18,000 foot passes of the Karakorum, - 
carrying merchandise between India and Kashgaria. In recent 
years the palmiest days of the Indian trade were the period 
immediately after the Russian Revolution, when, with competition l, 
temporarily paralysed, the annual volume rose over ten million 
rupees In 1935 our trade had shrunk to about' a twentieth of that 
figure. This was partly due,- of course, to the exceptionally chaotic 
conditions of 1933-34, but chiefly to an inevitable process — the 
economic domination of Smkiang by Russia. 

Tins process was greatly accelerated by die construction, in 
1931, of the Turksib Railway, which flanks die frontier of the - 
provmce at a distance, in many places, of only a few score miles; t 
the pioneering glamour with winch, in Russia, the completion of : 
this line was sedulously surrounded faded very quickly, b’ut.m 
justice I must admit diat on it ran the only tram I have ever met 
widi in the Soviet Union that arrived on time The Turksib only : 
serves to underline ( die mescapable geograpliical advantages 
winch Russia enjoys in relation to Smkiang. Compare the distances 
and the facilities for traversing them. By rail and road Moscow 
is less than a fortnight from Kashgar. The nearest railhead in 
India, on the other hand, is five or six weeks away, and the 
Himalayan passes are open for less than half the year. As for China; ' 
three months is fast going for a caravan from Pelting to Urumchi, 
and conditions on the lorry-route from railhead at Sian are. 
adequately indicated m some of my earher chapters. ' - ' 

■ In the circumstances it is not surprising diat to-day every bazaar 
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in the Province is flooded with cheap Russian goods and that 
several large trade agencies arc maintained there by the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. For the last two years trade with China, by way 
of cither Kansu or Mongolia, has been virtually at a standstill 
owing to the disturbances. Political interference has reduced trade 
with India to a trickle. The Russian goods, though plentiful, are 
of poor quality, and there is a constant though at present small 
demand for luxury’ commodities such as high-grade velvet, muslin, 
and cloth. This demand Russia cannot satisfy as yet, and in 1935, 
m her efforts to monopolize the market, she was actually importing 
British goods into die province via Moscow and Tashkent, 

Other and less legitimate methods were being employed. 
Caravans from India were forced to pay duty three times between 
the frontier and Kashgar. All British traders, ingoing and out- 
coming, were subjected to countless inconveniences by die customs 
and police. This was the sort of tiling diat was happening: A 
merchant collects his caravan m Kashgar and applies for passports 
(formerly unnecessary) for himself and his men. Days pass 
The British Consul-General makes repeated representations to 
die audioritics, but by the time die passports are issued half the 
merchant’s potential profits on die journey have gone in feeding 
men and poniesin enforced idleness. And he will be held up at 
least once more, arbitrarily’, indefinitely, and widiout appeal, 
before he crosses the frontier into India Meanwhile caravans 
entering or leaving Soviet territory meet widi no bureaucratic 
obstacles of this land and pay no duty. 

British trade widi Sinkiang is not, and never can be, of very' 
great volume. But it has always existed and, given a chance, will 
continue to exist. The British Government has in the past been 
at some pains to protect die interests of its nationals engaged m dus 
trade ever since Queen Victoria sent a Mission under Sir Douglas 
Forsyth to the upstart Yakub Beg in Kashgar. British prestige - 
stands high in Smkiang and, trade apart, we should lose a lot of 
face in Eastern Asia if we were to give way before pressure which, 
as all Turfcistan knows, is being brought to bear on our interests 
in Sinkiang at the instigation of a foreign Power and by illegal 
mcdiods. 
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In tlic autumn of 1935, just after tve had left .Sinkiang, the 
British Government sent a Trade Mission to Urumchi in the 
hope of negotiating a commercial agreement which would put 
an end to anu-Bntish discrimination. In September Sir Eric 
Tcichman, die Chinese Councillor of the British Legation in 
Peking, set out across Mongolia widi two lorries and half a dozen . 
servants and reached Urumchi without senous mishap after an 
adventurous journey. There he was met by Colonel Thomson- 
Glovcr, our Consul-General in Kashgar. The British representatives 
were feted effusively by -Sheng Shih-tsai and his provincial 
authorities and were given a number of assurances which, if 
implemented, would have remedied completely the current 
abuses. The Mission dien travelled on to Kashgar, and Sir Enc 
completed his journey to India (for he was going home on leave) 
by crossing the Himalayas as far as Gilgit in mid-winter, which’ 
would have been a remarkable feat in a very much younger man. 

He travelled valiantly but in vain; or so it seems at the time of 
writing Not one of die promises made by the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been kept; and protests to this effect are merely ignored. 
British trade suffers from disabilities as great as, if not greater than, 
those which oppressed it when we were in die Province; and die 
difficulties which beset Great Britain's representative in Kashgar, 
have been cunningly increased. Russia, though she can have no 
valid motives for doing so, is bent on getting us out of Sinkiang. 
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THE NEW IMPERIALISTS 

To analyse, even conjccturally, Soviet aims m Smkiang is not 
easy. It must be admitted that there is some reason to doubt 
whether those aims have been clearly formulated at all The 
part which the USSR, is playing in Chinese Central Asia is 
being played behind the scenes Her activities are clandestine; 
they are publicly disavowed by Moscow and not more than 
barely suspected by the world at large. It is natural in human 
beings to fear die unknown and, fearing it, to overestimate its 
power, as well as its will, to harm. Anyone who works beliind 
die scenes is dc facto assumed to be working, widi abnormal 
efficiency, on some deep-laid plan. Tlus may be so with Russia; 
but in the Soviet Union plans, however deep-laid, have a ten- 
dency to produce results surprising to all concerned, and a policy 
directed by a higlily centralized, half-trained bureaucracy and 
developing in die territory of a foreign Pow'er may be less darkly 
potent dian its cloak of secrecy suggests I have a strong suspicion 
that Russia docs not really know what she is up to in Chinese 
Central Asia, and diat her activities d^re arc guided, to an even 
greater extent than Japan’s activities in North China and Mongolia, 
by opportunism. 

She has secured almost complete economic domination over 
a territory which is larger than France and parts of which are 
very rich Sheng Shih-tsai and the Provincial Government at 
Urumchi arc her puppets, and through diem and through her 
agents she in effect exerts political control over more dian four-fifths 
of Smkiang. What more does she want! 

Slic'has not, as a matter of fact, got very much, though it sounds 
a lot. Official trade returns, which only show monetary results, 
do not give a clear picture of the situation; the provincial bank- 
notes are practically worthless, and a substantial proportion of 
Soviet-Sinkiang trade takes place by a process of large-scale 
barter. Nevertheless, the official figures arc interesting They 
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show that m 1933 — die peak year — the volume of Russian trade 
with Smkiang was just under diirty million gold roubles; that in 
1934 it had shrank, presumably owing to the civil war, to a third 
of diat figure; and that, even at its high 1933 level, the Sinkiang 
trade represented only 3.5 per cent of Russia’s total foreign trade.. 

The commodities with which Sinkiang supplies the U.S.SR.' 
are useful but not indispensable. Moreover, die trade returns 
do not tell die whole story, or anything like it. Invisible exports 
from Russia arc a large item m die accounts; diey include the 
cost of maintaining two heavily staffed consulates and "several 
big trade agencies, as well as lavish expenditure on the manifold 
activities which come under the heading of ‘secret service’ — agents 
salaries, bnbes to the agents of agents, and so on. In 1935 there 
could be little doubt that Russia was spending more on Sinkiang 
dian she was getting out of it. - 

It has been suggested — more loudly in Japan dian elsewhere — 
diat the people of Sinkiang will m die near future be seized with 
an uncontrollable desire to declare diemselvcs an Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic, and as such will be graciously accorded 
the privilege of affiliation to the U.S.S R. This card would be an 
easy one to play, but docs not at the moment look like a trump. 
The spreading of Communist doctnne does not appear to figure 
prominently on the Soviet agenda in Smkiang; die whole affair 
is being managed — not, like the Communist movement in China, 
by the Comintern — but by the Foreign Office in Moscow. Propa- 
ganda is not intensive and diere are few signs that the ground is 
being broken for Sovicrization. 

. Moreover, the wisdom of emerging, in however altruistic a 
guise, from behind the scenes is questionable at a time when die 
U.S S.R. is wooing world opinion and the Soviet delegates at 
Geneva are all dress shirts and enlightenment. The Japanese 
in particular are highly suspicious of Russian designs in a region 
towards which their own Mongolian ambitions arc drawing 
diem, and any overt consolidation of the Soviet position in 
Smkiang might jprovoke Japan beyond endurance, which in 
1935 was the last thing that Russia wanted to do. By bringing 
her activities in Sinkiang to a head and publicly labelling the 
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result with a hammer and sickle she would incur the responsibility 
of answering awkward questions at home without effectually 
increasing her power m Central Asia. 

The situation as it stood in 1935 ought to suit Russia well 
enough for a time. She can do, and docs, almost as she likes m 
Sinkiang The Nanking Government, partly as a result of 
blackmail and partly to save its face, has confirmed Sheng Shih-tsai 
in office as Governor of the Province; bis most unconstitutional 
actions can incur no severer penalty than a volley of tclegraplnc 
rebukes, and to these he has already shown himself blandly 
impervious. At a * more opportune moment Nanking might 
reassert her authority over Sinkiang by force; but m 1935 die 
military energies of the Chinese Republic were monopolized by 
a running fight wuh the Communist armies, and under tire pressure 
of Japan’s steadily increasing truculence the Central Government 
kad^ scant opportunity to devise and undertake an expensive 
side-show in the Central Asian deserts Russia had a free hand. 

I Jiavc tried to show how she was using it m 1935; hut the 
situation dicn obtaining was too unreal to endure indefinitely, 
and once more we come up against the riddle of her ultimate 
aims. In Tsarist days die bogey of a Russian military threat to 
India loomed large to the more romantically minded British 
statesmen. . But even in the unlikely event of die U S S.R. being 
minded' to invade India it is apparent to all who know die 
Himalayan passes diat they could be held by a handful of men. 
Moreover, conditions on die two bottle-neck routes between 
Sinkiang and India arc such that the infiltration of undesirables for 
propaganda purposes can be cheeked widiout die slightest difficulty. 

Control of Sinkiang would, 011 the odicr hand, give Russia 
direct contact (for what it is worth) with the uninhabited 20,000 
foot uplands winch form die northern bastions of the Tibetan. 
Plateau, and it would be possible for Buryat or Outer Mongolian 
agents to reach Lhasa with the Mongol pilgrim caravans which 
annually march southward from the Tsaidam. But I hardly 
feel that anxiety to swell die serried ranks of gods at Lhasa with 
a few busts of Staliyi can be taken as a guiding motive m Soviet 
foreign policy. . 
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No; it seems probable that the Kremlin’s readaptation of the 
old Tsarist policy in Chinese Central Asia is less purely expan-, 
siomst dian die original. Russia, diough she may contemplate 
m the future more distant and ambitious objectives, is at present 
j'oekeying for position vis-a-vis Japan, Japan’s triumphandy 
illicit progress through Inner Mongolia is turning the flank of 
Outer Mongolia and will soon bong her influence up against the 
frontiers of Sinkiang, which in 1935 was probably the only comer' 
of Chmese territory where her agents were not at work. Moscow 
could reasonably argue that Sonet ‘advisers’ at Urumchi to-day 
arc the alternative to a branch of the Kwantung Army’s Military 
Mission to-morrow. Strategically, Smkiang is not of the first 
nnportance in a clash between Japan and Russia — unless of course 
it were controlled by' die former; but the roads which are now 
bemg built to Russia’s orders, die airfield at Urumchi, and perhaps 
eventually a railway' connecting diat city' with the Turksib, will 
enhance its value in the event of war. Of far greater significance, 
however, is the fact that Smkiang commands die mam avenue 
into North-West Clnna. • ' 

The nordi-westem provinces of China, diough much more 
than nominally controlled by Nanking, arc remote from her 
direct influence and will be still further isolated by Japanese 
expansion into North China. Widi Sinkiang as a base, Communist 
doctrine m tune of peace, and Soviet troops in time of war, could 
follow die Old Imperial Highway into Kansu, to die confusion of 
Japan and the further confusion of China. In 1935 the Chinese 
Communist Armies operating in Szechwan and the Tibetan 
borderlands were reported to be making for Sinkiang. Such 
reports should be treated widi reserve Hungry and not certainly 
controllable hordes of soldiery, however staunch dieir Marxism, 
’ would not at present be welcomed by the Soviet audiorities in a 
Provmce which is already over-militarized and where mutinies 
of unpaid troops are of regular occurrence. Moscow, does not want 
her stormy' petrels to come home to roost; she would, one imagines, 
prefer to keep them elsewhere in Chinese territory and to resume, 
as opportunity arises,- those supplies of arms and money which 
were interrupted m 1931, This might be done from Sinkiang. • 
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Whether her object be mischief-making or self-defence (it is 
presumably,' in die last analysis, both) the value of Smkiang to 
Russia lies in its situation vis-a-vis Nordi-Wcst China And now 
die Tungans come into the picture. The Tungan anmes, as I have 
said before, were m 1935 established m the oases south of the Takla 
Makan on a line extending from Charkhk to IChargalik Their 
effective strength is probably m the neighbourhood of 15,000 
rifles, but dicy could put into die Celd a very much larger force of 
auxiliaries armed with swords. About So per cent of die regular 
troops arc cavalry, extremely well mounted, dicrc are several 
machine guns and a few light camion. The units are officered by 
Tungans, but in some a majority of die rank and file are Turkis 
The Tungans, who are bom fighters, keep dieir troops intensively 
trained and undoubtedly constitute die most formidable fighting 
force in die Province. 

In 1935 die rebel armies were commanded by Ma Ho-san, an 
energetic young man of twenty-two, widi lus headquarters at 
Kliotan.- His diplomatic position was somewhat anomalous. 
He proclaimed his allegiance to Nanking and, in die absence of 
telegraphic or postal facilities, had sent an emissary to the Central 
Government, 2,000 miles away, reiterating lus loyalty and asking 
for assistance (which lie will not get) in lus struggle against Soviet 
influence. Although die Tungans are unlikely to be reconciled 
to die Provincial Government, their defeat before Urumchi 
shook their morale, and the Soviet aeroplanes and gas bombs m 
particular had a demoralizing effect But Ma Ho-san was vowing 
vengeance against Sheng Sluli-tsai and his Russian backers, and 
had already worked out the strategy of his next campaign 

Meanwhile die future of die whole Tungan cause remains 
uncertain for a reason already referred to Ma Chung-ying, die 
twcnty-five-ycar-old leader of the original Tungan invasion 
and half-brodicr to Ma Ho-san, was blandished across the Soviet 
frontier in 1934 ‘and has not re-entered Cluncse territory since 
From' Moscow he corresponds at intervals with lus half-brother 
at Kliotan, and die'eontents of lus letters are sufficiendy reassuring 
for extracts from diem to be read out to the troops, exaedy now 
spontaneous these effusions aie it is of course impossible to judge, 
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but at any rate they arc signed with his personal seal. The form 
of internment to which lie is being subjected by the So viet authori- 
ties includes an honorary commission m die Red Army and the 
uniform of a cavalry officer. Khotan expects him to’ return. 

Whether he will or not remains to be seen. At present he is 
being kept m Moscow as a kind of hostagc-cum-stalking-horsc 
dirough whom, if Tungan sympathies cannot be won to the 
Soviet cause, Tungan antipadiies can at least be kept in check. 
What promises lured him into Russia nobody knows, but his 
personality certainly deserves a more active role dian that of 
hostage. His face is great throughout the Moslem conimunines" 
of North-West China. In addition to Ma Ho-san, Ma Bu-fang, 
who has already figured m this narrative as die Military Governor 
of Clunghai, is lus half-brodicr, and in 1935 an embassy from 
Ma Bu-fang visited Khotan under sealed orders. There is die 
makings of a formidable Moslem triumvirate in the three Ma’s. 

At present Sheng Sluh-tsai makes an admirable puppet at 
Urumchi; but die time may come when Russia needs something 
more positive than a puppet to further her designs, and dien, it 
may be, Ma Chung-ymg will return 'from exile The standard 
of Moslem revolt has often been raised, with bloody consequences, ‘ 
by die Tungans m North-West China; and if Russia wants it 
raised again she may congratulate herself on having secured the 
services of the best of all possible standard-bearers 
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CHERCHEN 

Such was the abstruse and uncertain situation into winch we 
had, not without difficult}’, plunged 

Chcrchcn — except for Charklik, perhaps the most isolated 
of die oases bordering the Takla Mahan — was once used by 
the Chinese as a penal settlement; to us it suggested, not Devil’s 
Island, but die Promised Land. \Ve spent five days there, lodged 
on a wilderness of carpets m a room which had something of 
the decorative impermanence of a film set On the evening of our 
arrival we received from the local commander of the Tungan 
garrison a present of four chickens and a basket of eggs, these 
laid for ever the ghost of our anxiety Wc are a huge meal of 
eggs and slept — a little uneasily for all our fatigue — under die 
obscurely irksome shelter of a roof 

A sedentary interlude ensued, freely punctuated by meals and, 
between the meals, by snacks There was usually food of some 
sort widun reach — flat rounds of bread, or lumps of Russian sugar 
— and, except during short post-prandial periods, we could not 
keep our hands off it. All the accumulated hunger of four mondis 
revived and shamed us. Bestial still in this respect, we grew refined 
in others. We washed extensively, and I shaved, and Kim cut my 
hair with all the usual feminine enthusiasm and much more dian 
the usual feminine skill. Sitting at a rickety, anomalous, but 
thoughtfully provided table, wc wrote home letters which were 
no longer letters of farewell; smug if not vainglorious in tone, 
they predicted our return in three or four months’ time. They 
were the sort of letters that anyone who wished us well would 
have been delighted to receive after so long a silence, but unfor- 
tunately they were intercepted — I do not know by whom — and 
we beat them back to Europe with three weeks m hand. They 
read very sillily in London, 

One of our five days in Chcrclien was devoted to official visits 
There appeared to be two officers concurrently holding die ride 
of Ssu Ling, or Commandcr-m-Chief, and we called impartially 
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on both of them, consuming huge quantities of tea sweetened with 
Russian sugar and smoking Russian cigarettes. One Ssu Ling — 
said to be a Tibetan and probably in fact a half-caste — was a vague, 
willowy man with a little moustache who appeared to cut but 
little ice. The other was an effective, disillusioned young officer 
with a cruel incisive mouth, very staccato m Ins speech; he received 
us on a carpct-covcrcd dais in an un-Clnncse yamen, haunted by 
lounging soldiers whose grubby white undress uniforms were 
crowned incongruously by flaccid sun-hats. We called also on the 
civil authority, a kind of mayor who was, as m most of the oases, 
a Turki; he was out, but a captive lynx, graceful and farouche, paced 
an enclosure in his courtyard and stamped die visit on my memory. 

The bazaar, as is usual m Smkiang, was only busy on one day 
m die week (Bazaars were a recognized landmark in the calendar. 
‘Stay till the next bazaar, the aksakal was always urging us.) 
While we were there die market was sluggish Half the shops 
were closed, for a military occupation had strangled commerce 
widi arbitrary seizures and exactions. The few shops diat were 
open were booths like shallow cupboards, whose shelves were 
littered widi cheap Russian goods, negligibly diluted by Japan, 
Central Europe, Manchester, and India. Except diat it was (being 
remote) ill-stocked, die Cherchen bazaar offered a fair reflection 
•of international trade rivalries tliroughout the Province: Russia 
first, and die rest nowhere. 

We fell with avidity on die shreds of rumour and gossip that 
were current in die cool courtyards and the htde dark rooms: A 
kind of independence movement had just been suppressed at 
Charklik and more than a hundred people executed; die family 
of the Turin leader had been sent to Khotan as hostages. An 
embassy of eleven men had passed dirough on its way from Sining 
to Khotan, travelling the desert road via Tunghwang. A photo.- 
graph of the mysterious Ma Chung-ying, with Russian writing 
underneath, was in circulation somewhere. Hami was not yet 
wholly under Soviet influence . . . We had been so. long starved 
of news diat we devoured and digested these abstruse and unreliable 
v scraps with die greatest possible zest 

T lie aksakal* was a 'charming and considerate Jiost. Though 
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he was five weeks’ joumcv from ICasligar and had never, in ail 
lus long life, seen any of the Consuls who had been successively 
lus superiors, and though he had never set foot on British soil, 
he was full of a snobbish but touching loyalty to the Empire 
whose interests lie served. Of die very few white men he had 
met die one he liked best to talk about was Islitm Salnb, a super- 
human figure whom, after initial perplexity, we identified as 
Sir Aurcl Stein. All through the southern oases dns great explorer 
is still spoken of with respect and admiration 

We discovered that we needed rest, but we did not get very 
much. The wonders of our medicine chest were unluckily bruited 
abroad, and almost from die moment of our arrival we had to cope 
with an unending stream of patients. It started with no less a ' 
person dian die more important of the two military commanders 
Braying trumpets heralded Ins tempestuous arrival at the head of 
a troop of horse They swept up jangling m a cloud of dust, and 
die whole bodyguard came in to marvel at our typewriters and 
die little gramophone They were heavily though heterogeneously 
armed and had brought with them, for purposes of pomp, an old 
and pordy macliine-gun on a pack-horse. 

Their rifles were interesting, as indeed were all unrudimentarv 
posscssions in this ill-provided part of die world Here everything 
that was not "of local manufacture had a history behind it, a long 
Itinerary and an oudandish pedigree of owners, you could weave 
romance for hours on end round a tattered jacket of European 
cut or a tin bearing die name of a firm in a distant city. 

The Tungans’ weapons were a modey lot. One was a 
Winchester .303, an old sporting model and clearly the legacy of 
an expedition. There was an ancient Japanese service rifle, several . 
Snyders, a German rifle (1890), and a Lce-Enfield from the Indian 
frontier very approximately dated by the initials VR But the 
most intriguing of all was a Remington marked 1917 and stamped 
clumsily with the double eagle of Imperial Russia; I saw diese 
hybrid weapons elsewhere in Smkiang 1 and presume that diey 
were supplied by die Americans to White forces during the 
Siberian intervention. 

3 They are also, according to Mr G N Roerich, to be found in IVorth Tibet 
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, Tlie Tungan conmlander was suffering from rupture; we could 
only give him some ointment and hope for the best, but several 
of the bodyguard were successfully dosed and disinfected. After 
they had clattered off, trumpeting erratically, the commonalty 
began to invade us For four out of the five days we were in 
Cherchcn we had hardly an unbroken hour of leisure Besccching- 
and diffident they came. There would be a delay while someone 
who spoke Chmcsc was sent for, then the familiar catechism would 
start: ‘What sort of illness 5 Head? Legs’ Belly? Is it or is it not 
the hot-cold illness 5 This illness, how many years? Can you sleep? 
Can you cat 5 . . ’ and usually after a certain amount of prodding 
on our part and -whimpering on theirs, the reluctant formula, 
dashing their high hopes, ‘For that kind of illness we have no oil - 

Occasionally there was an obvious malingerer, more occasionally 
there was a droll, and once we were visited by the young wife 
of an official who was even 5 inch the tiialade imaginaire with the 
grand manner — smoking cigarettes m a long holder, contrasting 
her home in Peking with the barbarous rusticity of Cherchen, 
smoothing her sheath-like dress with delicate fingers while she 
squatted on the carpets But mostly it was a grim business. There 
was no doctor in die oasis, no doctor (it was said) nearer than the 
Swedish Mission in Yarkand, more dian dirCe weeks’ journey 
to the west We were dieir only hope, and in nine cases out of ten 
we could do nothing for them Their eyes reproached us 

Old men, bowed or limping, rehearsed in quavering voices 
the long history of their ailments Children widi frightful skin 
diseases endured Kim’s ministrations with uncomprehending 
apathy. Veiled women in timid, anxious twos and threes, 'wearing 
black robes frogged heavily with green across the front, offered 
the wasted, feadierweight bodies of their infan ts and wept when 
we shook our heads. One, when we called her forward, drew 
back her veil and revealed, not a face, but a raw, featureless expanse 
- of flesh; they explained that she had fainted and fallen forward 
into die fire two days before. 

The worst of it was that they would not believe that we were 
powerless, that our scanty and depleted stock of medicines did 
not contain a panacea for all ills. They went and whined and went 
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away thinking us cruel or miserly or both. To those with malaria 
we could at least give quinine, and to those with sores disinfectant 
and hygienic advice, but the great majority were beyond the 
small scope of our knowledge and supplies Thus arose a problem. 
Was it fair to raise their hopes by giving them some quite irrelevant 
pill (for as long as they got something they went away content)? 
Or would their eventual disillusionment be crueller than a blank 
refusal on the spot 3 In the end we decided that there was probably 
no harm in giving them a longer lease of hope, and doled out to 
all comers little packets of four or five Jintan pills Jmtan is a 
Japanese product, very popular in China and potent (according to 
the advertisements) against the whole gamut of disease, the pills, 
silver in colour and microscopic in size, appear to he harmless. 
Twenty is a minimum dose, hut we only had two small bottles; 
so our little packets had a purely symbolical value 
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Meanwhile preparations for die next stage of our journey were 
going forward. Animals had, according to a custom universal 
throughout Sinkiang, to be procured from the mayor, ours 
had been ordered, and die date of departure was fixed for June 19th. 
The rate of hire was a cheap one, 'since silver was at a premium 
and for one dollar you could get between twenty-five and thirty 
of die local notes, which were pruned m IChotan on coarse paper. 

Aziz was the name of the man who was m charge of the animals 
and who would guide us He was an obsequious and ingratiating 
Turki, ncidier particularly efficient nor particularly honest, but 
recommended by his command of bad Chinese. He always 
addressed me, in a whining suppliant’ s voice, as * Ta jen, a polite 
term much used in the Moslem parts of China; it means ‘Great 
Man’ He wore a black three-cornered hat and a rusty botde-green 
coat tied round the waist with a scarf winch might have been a 
dirty tricolour, thus clad, he looked, as he slouched along, like a 
minor and unsympathetic character m a play about die French 
Revolution 

I told him we were leaving on the 1:9th, and he promised to 
make the necessary arrangements But on the evening of the 
1 8 th he came cringing to announce that he had been unable do 
buy maize for die donkeys; he was a Cbarkkh man, he said, a 
stranger m Cherchen, and nobody would sell lum what he wanted. 
Would the Great Man be so good as to postpone departure for 
one day . . ? 

The Great Man had no choice but to do so; but by die afternoon 
of- the following day Aziz was still tearfully maizeless I abused 
lum, gave lum my card, and told lnm to go and get what wc 
needed from military headquarters. This plan worked, and on 
the morning of the 20th we were ready to start ' 

With the greatest difficulty'we had prevailed on the old aksakal 
to accept a pair of field-glasses (second-hand), an electric torch, 
and a fountain pen in return for his hospitality He was a kindly 
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and a charming man, and it was with real regret that we said 
good-bye to him m the last pool of shade on the edge of the oasis 
Then we rode out into die desert, where the heat came up and 
hit US like a wind 

We had meant to sell Cvnara and the two camels in Chcrchen, 
but diough we were not asking much for them we found no 
purchaser; so we decided to take them with us, unloaded, as far 
as Kenya, which was the next important oasis and where die 
tone in transport animals was reputed to be firmer On the 
march diey were led by Tuzun Alum This aloof, silent, and 
apparently prosperous young man — who is not to be confused 
with the Tuzun from Bash Malghun — had been attached to us by 
die Chcrchen authorities, in what capacity we were never able to 
discover. He made it clear diat he led die camels, not because it was 
Ins duty, but as a favour to us, and at halts he never helped with the 
animals or die loading He rode a dun stallion, richly caparisoned 

Four donkeys carried our effects, and a fifth carried Kim, we 
had only been able to secure one horse. He was, however, a 
very good horse by our standards — a showy chestnut stallion 
widi Afghan blood in him who looked rather like most of die 
horses that jou see performing prodigies on die films I bagged 
him unscrupulously from Kini, and found it a joy to have a mount 
so full of vigour and so easy in his paces Alas, I only had him 
for one day. 

All we knew about the stages ahead of us w as diat there were 
nine of diem before you reached the next oasis, and after that 
tlircc more to Kenya, where there was another aksaketl. June 
and July arc not good months to travel die Takla Makan, and 
we had a-ccrtain dread of the desert At first, however, it seemed 
less naked, diough not less desolate, than we had expected The 
great wndnng dunes were plumed here and there with desert* 
poplars (P varifolia), a cunous tree which, as its Latin name 
suggests, bears two quite different kinds of leaf. Tins W'as better 
than the stark gobi through which we had reached Chcrchen. 

Things, however, vent unprosperously on the first day s march. 
Tuzun Ahun — like all Turkis cruelly careless about ammals — . 
went off with the two camels at what was, considering their 
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condition and the great heat, an outrageous pace; and it was 
difficult to slow him down without offending him. Then, about 
a mile out of the oasis, we fell in with a little party of Turkis 
who were seeing each other off', and those who were going our 
way attached themselves to us. They consisted of an elderly 
man with a little son, a large, stupid woman, also with a little 
son, and a crude young man with a pock-marked face, v'hose 
ungovernable passion for song found expression in a deplorably.- 
limited repertoire. They were, to say the least of it, dull people 
and we had no wish for their company, which became still less 
welcome when we discovered that Aziz was serving them as 
well as us. He had made the arrangement without telling us, ‘ 
and had appomted a rendezvous outside the oasis so that tlie 
aksakal would not know that he had, so to speak, taken on extra 
passengers without pcmussion It was a small matter, but we 
resented such sharp practice, and we resented still more the delay , 
consequent, every morning, on Aziz having to catch and load 
all their donkeys as well as all ours 

It was a grilling afternoon and we were not yet broken into 
the heat. The warm contents of our two silly little Japanese 
w'ater-bottlcs from Peking were soon consumed, and we knew 
.that we had in us the makings of a gicat thirst. Towards the ■ 
end of the march it matured, and visions of iced lager danced, 
as they were often now to dance, before our tired eyes At last 
we left the dunes for a shallow basin of caked mud in which, 
grew beds of reeds First at one water-hole, and then at another 
we tned to slake our thirst It was not easy. The water, scooped 
out of little artificial craters, was nclily and variously flavoured; 
but salt predominated Insects skated between the suds of scum 
upon the surface, and in the brackish deptlis some form of hfe 
was mysteriously active. 

Of course no self-respecting expedition would have touched 
water like this without Soilmg it. But on a journey such as ours 
was there are only two possible policies: either you must take 
every precaution, or you must take no precautions at all. Thus 
far we had followed the second' policy with success; and the first 
was in any case contrary to our natures. It was only when we " 
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reached India that we realized the cnoimity of our offence, die 
Width of our breach with expeditionary etiquette. 'What 1 ' diey 
cried. ‘You drank at water-holes' You ate the food m the bazaars! 
You never wore hats! . . And they looked at us with that 
mingled disapproval and envy with which you look at a man who 
picks a horse with a pin and wins a lot of moncy 

At dusk, after a long stage, we reached Ketmo, winch consisted 
only of the place-name and an untidy hut of mud and wattle 
This was split up into two or three compartments, and we found 
ourselves installed in diat which contained die cooking fire. 
Here, sweating, we drank mug after mug of tea in which salt 
and sugar waged an unappetizing war Outside, die first violent 
episodes m a long-drawn-out romance between Cynara and 
die chestnut stallion were noisily taking place. We ate a little 
bread and lay down on die felt to sleep, feeling sticky and jaded. 
Mosquitoes pinged and zoomed. The Turkis gossiped tirelessly. 
We sighed for die little tent and the cleaner desolation of the 
uplands; and presently fell into an uneasy coma Tins was soon 
interrupted by an outbreak of eroticism among the donkeys, 
who charged braying and kicking round die hut, so diat m die 
end we got less dian two hours’ sleep. 

At 2.30 we gave it up and made some tea. Two of the donkeys 
had vanished in the direction of Chcrchcn, and it was six o’clock 
before they 'were brought back and we could start Kim had 
been very stiff the night before, and it now appeared diat she 
was suffering from lumbago, a legacy of past ski-ing seasons. 
From now on, therefore, she rode the stallion and I a donkey. 
The lumbago was no joke. A succession of ten-hour stages in 
great heat is something of an ordeal at die best of times, but Kuii 
rode day after day m agony widiout complaint. 

From Ketmo we crawled on through country of an infinite 
monotony to Akwai, where diere was more bad water and anodier 
dilapidated hut, and where Kim forced herself to make an omelette 
Our durst was becoming gradually less unmanageable, but we 
still consumed widi relish an astonishing amount of nauseous 
tea. The chatter of the Turkis in die hut drove us to sleep, among 
mosquitoes, m die sand outside. 
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The next day we were up before 3 and off at 4.30. Kini’s 
lumbago was worse; she had sometimes to dismount' and lie 
down, seeking a respite from the motion of the horse. We slogged 
on through reed-beds, across great terraces of hard wlnte mud, 
into deep sand between towering pinnacles which the wind 
had built round growths of tamarisk By the middle of the morning 
the heat was cruel, but we were getting used to it. After ten and 
a half hours’ going we reached Chmgalik, where there was a 
relatively solid and substantial hut 

But the hut was occupied already by an east-bound party of 
Turkis, so ICmi and I decided to pitch the-tent. We put it up ’ 
rather insecurely, for the tent-pegs had no grip in the loose sand; 
then we lay down inside and tried to cool off. There had been a 
little breeze from the west all day, and when this strengthened, 
and came stealing under the flap we were pleased. But presently . 
the daylight took on a coarse yellow tinge, and to the west a 
strange dun-coloured wall was spread across the sky. ‘Th c burati 
is commg’, said the Turkis. 

It was on us mote swiftly than we had expected, and die tent 
was almost earned away ' Cursing, with eyes half-shut against the 
flying sand, I feverishly reinforced die windward side of die" 
tent with our sacks and boxes. The wind screamed; the world*, 
was cloaked in a premature twilight. In spite of all our efforts, 
draughts wriggled under the weighted tent-flap like snakes and 
everydiing inside was coated with half an inch of sand. Sand 
got into the boxes, got into our sleeping bags, got into our eyes, 
mouths, ears, and noses, stuck to our sweaty limbs ‘It can’t go - 
on hke this for long,’ we said. But it did. " . 

Although we were not hungry, we needed a meal. I staggered 
out into the trumpeting world and queued up for die cooking 
fire in the hut. Here dungs were worse than m the tent, for die 
hut faced west and was being mercilessly enfiladed. However, 
widi the help of a kindly man whose face was wholly and startingly 
deficient in a nose, I boiled some mien and some dubious mutton, 
and off this, liberally seasoned with the Takla Makan, we dined 
gntuly. Then, we lay down to sleep under accumulating coverlets 
of sand . ' - 
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Next day the wind had dropped, and we started off soon after 
seven feeling stale and grimy. Throughout all these stages we 
were worried about die camels. Number Two’s nose-peg had 
rubbed raw the flesh' through which it was driven and a small 
malignant cloud of flics hung always round his head The Pearl 
was even worse off At Chcrchcn, with the pack-saddles off him, 
lie had reopened the sore which Kmi had effectively healed at 
Toruksai, swinging Ins head round and probing it with the sharp 
pomt of his nose-peg, and in the red unwholesome crater die 
flics had laid their eggs Bodi camels’ sores were now full of 
wlute loatlisomc worms, and we reproached ourselves bitterly 
for allowing, by negligence, our faidiful servants to suffer thus 
The Turkis, who habitually and cheerfully work their animals 
until diey cannot move for galls, could not understand our con- 
cern. J3ut those snnknig, crawling btdc wounds irked us all the 
time. Neither of us was a sentimentalist, but the two scraggy 
beasts had displayed — in our company and for our benefit — a 
land of stolid heroism, and in tins sweaty desert we felt for them 
that sympathy which binds all exiles together. If any of our 
oasis-born fellow-travellers bad suddenly died, we should have 
been only perfunctorily shocked; the camels’ avelfare was a 
different, a more personal matter, for they liad beiin with us for 
a long time and they came as we had come, from die hills 
Cynara, on the other band, seemed quite content. Her ribs 
stuck out sharply from her moth-eaten flanks, but we had never 
known her otherwise than thin and she scrambled along beside 
die donkeys widi die air (which children sometnnes have) of 
being eager and abstracted at the same time She was definitely 
flirting rvith the stallion, and her suitor was in sad case He was 
a laggard if she was behind, and all too impetuous if she was m 
front. . When we halted he was off his feed, and their reciprocal 
neighs echoed forlornly across the desert. The stallion got thinner 
and thinner. 
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On the day after the sand-storm, which was June 23rd, Kuu’s 
lumbago was worse than ever, and for the first time on the journey 
I found myself deliberately making conversation, -forcing the. 
talk, with a view to keeping her mind off the pabi. After five 
hot hours we came to a water-hole where the Turkis suggested 
camping, but 1 was against it, and we compromised with an hour S ' 
rest Then we went on, to halt at four o’clock at a place called, 
as nearly as we could make out, Shudung. 

Here there had once been fields, as the old furrows and the 
brushwood hedges testified. Two or three mud houses stood in a 
scattered growth of tamarisk and poplar, and the tall, gallows- 
shaped perches for birds that we bad seen in Chcrclien. struck 
faintly the note of civilization. We were billeted in a cool mud- 
walled bam vuch several chambers It was good to get out of 
the heat. 

But die camels were on our consciences. We brought The 
Pearl and knelt him down and roped him as well as we could 
round die knees; then Kini started on Ins sore with disinfectant. 
No surgery was possible, for we had not the Mongol skill to make 
die ropes a strait-jacket, and at the touch of Krni’s knife he 
struggled free and rose roaring to his feet. But we mixed our 
strongest disinfectants and bombed die worms with them. The 
tubular white heads came periodically up out of die flesh for air, 
and when they came we dosed them vindictively. The Pearl 
lucked and spat but was very good about it on the whole; and, 
though we had little faith in this treatment at, die time, it worked. 
Within a few days die vile worms had gone. It was a real triumph 
for Kim. She was dog-tired and m some pain; and she thought 
she had almost no chance of doing good. But she forwent a needed - 
siesta in the shade to do a job winch would have made most 
women sick. 

- 1 boiled some nee and meat, .but neither of us was hungry, so 
we kept it for the next day and it went bad 111 the night. It was - 
things like tills that made us resent the desert, and dip heat, and 
always being sticky, and regret the rigorous but unshoddy uplands 
from which we had come. It was curious, hut the two filings we 
missed most on these interminable stages were hunger and ' 
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uncertainty: Hitherto the dullest, longest inarch had had, in 
the evening meal, a goal winch grew more and more desirable 
as the hours wore on; both tedium and fatigue could be kept 
at bay bv serious and prolonged discussion of the menu — should 
we boil the meat or make shashlik with it, was mien more satisfying 
'than ricct We used to go through ecstasies of anticipation, and 
the meal, when at last it came, was never a disappointment But 
now tlicie was none of tins; salty tea and the hard, biscuit-like 
bread was all v.c had a stomach for, and from the spare routine 
of our life something valuable had been lost 

As for uncertainty, that was a loss too We were now virtually 
sure that we should reach Kashgar and thence go on to India. 
And although on paper a journey through territory held by 
rebels who have as much blood on their hands as anyone m China 
may sound a hazardous and enthralling affair, in practice it was 
nothing of the sort Our future no longer provided those cues 
'for speculation, those endless permutations of contingencies 
with which it had formerly been so interesting to juggle 
Chimerical strategy, based on long-range surmises, no longer 
gave useless bur stimulating employment to our empty minds 
.We felt that the game had been won at Chcrchcn, we were playing, 
with little zest, the bye. 

At Shudung two donkeys strayed m the tamarisk and we did 
not leave till X 30 the next day After much desultory bargaining 
I had exchanged Cynara for a good-Iookmg donkey belonging 
to tbe young man who sang; much solemn hand-shaking and 
many professions of good faith sealed the transaction, but the 
donkey, winch’ I now rode for the first time, belied its looks and 
collapsed repeatedly beneath me. The craven Aziz, wdio had 
sponsored the exchange, grew terrified at tins, and sought to 
placate my wrath by promoting me from Great Man to Great 
and Good Man. I told lunx to cancel the bargain, and this, in spite 
of grumbling by the troubadour, was done 

From Shudung we marched on to Endere, where two or three 
wretched houses overlooked a muddy river in a gully We 
arrived well after dark. Sword hilts projected fiom the saddle- 
bags of four fine horses in the couityard, their owners, an east- 
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bound patrol of Tungans, were already asleep. We got the room 
next to them and made cocoa and 1 did my best to massage Kini, 
who had been in agony all day Before we w ent to sleep our’minds 
suddenh kindled, and m die candle-light we had a little spurt 
of foolish talk and reminiscence which banished for a time the 
desert and made our poor billet seem a pleasant place. . 

It was hotter dian ever next day. We traded wearily across a 
hard grey oven of desert, racked with thirst. Some of the Turkis 
had pumpkin gourds of W’ater, but these were soon drained of 
dieir hot and smelly contents The march was an ordeal for . 
Kim, and her plight was not improved when jealous}' flared up. 
between die stallions and Tuzun Ahun’s lashed out and caught 
her on the slun. It was a terrific kick and Kim’s stoicism, was ' 
shaken for a moment. 

At last, towards dusk, we came to a water-hole where we\ 
sluiced down muddy water and then brought it up to die animals , 
in wooden bowds. It was salt, but we couldn’t drink enough 
of it. Anodier hour’s march brought us, at seven o’clock, to a 
mean hut were we halted for the night. Once more we -were , 
too hot and tired to cat. ' ■ 

We slept for a few’ hours and moved off again at 4.30. A sandy,' 
uneventful stage, during w'luch one of die Turld boys picked 
up a htde snake, the only one we saw’ in the Takla Makan, ended 
before noon at Yartungaz", where a house stood on a bluff above 
another yellow' river crawling down from the eternal snows toy 
lose itself in the insatiable sands. The people here were courteous 
and kindly; they gave us apneots and we gave them iodine and 
sweets. We had some sleep and a meal of lapsha, bodi of which 
we needed badly. It had been arranged that we were to continue 
the march when it got cool, but at dusk I discovered that diis 
plan had been quietly shelved. I made a fuss, but neither of us was 
really sorry, and we slept like logs on the ground outside. 

The next' day, our eighth on the desert road, w’e forded the " 
river at dawn and marched through slightly less ungracious country 
covered intermittently with' a kind of pampas grass After seven - 
hours we reached Yangi Darya, and found the stage-house occupied 
by a Tungan officer in command of ten men. They W’ere an 
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escort in charge of hostages taken during the fighting at Charklik 
— two women and a little boy belonging to the Turin chief of 
the insurgents. They had been brought to Tungan headquarters 
at Kliotan and now — bv an act of clemency little characteristic 
of their captors — were being restored to Charklik The officer, 
who spoke with feeling, said that the women had ‘bad hearts’ 
and made a nuisance of diemsclvcs, but that the little boy was of 
a good spirit and would fight w ell w hen lie grew up 
After days of commonplaces in pidgin Turki, we were delighted 
with the chance of conversation The officer, suspicious at first 
but later affable, spoke a htdc Russian, and we talked agreeably 
with him for some time, regaling ourselves with tea and fresh 
. bread and sugar from his saddlebags. He had been present at die 
battle of the Tutting River, when in January' 1934 Soviet Russian 
troops entered Chinese territory' and marched to the relief of 
Urumchi, which must else have fallen to die Tungnns On him, 
as on all the soldiers we spoke to, the Russian aeroplanes and 
gas bombs had made a deep impression ‘When we get aero- 
planes,’ they were always saying, ‘we shall win ’ They did not , 
say where die aeroplanes would come from. 

. Of this man we inquired, as we had inquired all along the 
road, for news of Ma Clning-ying, the young but redoubtable 
leader of the Tungans, of whose whereabouts we were at that 
time still uncertain. The officer discrecdy admitted that li is 
commander-in-clnef had gone on a )ti li, an expedition to foreign 
parts He clearly' did not know' what had happened to Ma, and we 
did not press him further, for lie would have lost face 

At four o’clock, when it was getting cool, we said good-bye to 
the slatternly but cheerful soldiers and moved off again, to halt 
after dark in a patch of reeds and scrub As a camping ground 
the place had little to recommend it, but w r e were within one 
march of the oasis of Niya and the worst stretch of the desert 
road was behind us. 
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A CUCKOO-CLOCK IN KERIYA 

On June aSth, burnt and bloodshot, we entered Niya. The trees o 
the oasis produced a paler repetition of the delight we had felt or 
entering Chcrchcn; and it was more than pleasant to take our easf 
m the cool roofed courtyard of the caravanserai. The Shang Yi, < 
Turki dignitary of stately port, visited us, a large astonished croWc 
witnessing the interview We were given bread and sour milk anc 
apricots, and we got a tub of warm water and made a semi-seriou 
attempt at washing. 

The two camels were very weak They were marching withou 
loads, but they had not yet shed their winter coats and the desert du 
not suit them. In the inn stable they refused their fodder; they hac 
never before eaten vegetation wlucli was not growing in the grounc 
and they did not know what to make of these rich green bundles 
So we decided that they must be given a day’s grazing at the edgf 
of the oasis. I did not want to lose time in Niya, so I arranged witl 
the Shang Yi to have them and Cynara sent on after us to Keriya 
where we planned to rest for a day or two. Thanks to Kini, Th< 
Pearl’s sore was clean and healing fast; but Number Two still hac 
worms in his nose, and we doctored the place widi pepper, whicl 
was locally considered a sovereign remedy. 

Emissaries from Tungan headquarters were commandeering 
camels in the bazaar, and in connection with this (in exactly wha 
connection I never discovered) ten of the citizens had been arrested 
There was no prison and they were confined m the caravanserai 
So, accordingly, were we, since the big gates at either end of the mr 
yard had to be locked on guilty and innocent alike. "But the loss o! 
our freedom had its compensations, for it saved us froth sightseers 
and that evening, as the light died slowly, this courtyard in "a for : 
gotten comer of Tartary was a very tranquil place. 

At dawn next day Aziz was calling me Great and Good Mat 
again, so I knew that there was mischief brewing. -Sure enough, tilt 
Turkis were on strike, demanding a day’s rest in Niya; but the race 
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has an inner core of softness, the accumulated heritage of oasis life, 
and I took a strong line with success. So we moved off at seven 
o’clock, leaving die cool friendly trees for a long tract of scorching 
desert. 

, The road here was more travelled than it had been and was 
marked widi cairns. Just outside Niya we passed a cart drawn by an 
ox; it was .exactly dircc months since we had seen our last wheel m 
Tangar, and I wondered how many of our contemporaries m 
Europe had ever got away from wheels for a quarter of a year 
Further on there was an abandoned donkey, his back laid ludcously 
open widi galls; as we went past he staggered to Ins feet and stood 
there unsteadily, looking after 11s. The Turkis arc completely heart- 
less widi their animals, whose breakdown is accelerated by callous 
neglect From now on we often saw these wretched little beasts 
which had been left to die 

In the evening we reached an inn or post-house hidden in the 
sudden gully of a litde stream. Kim had ridden ahead on the stallion 
(her lumbago was much better now) and I found her drinking tea 
under a big mulberry tree in die courtyard with a Tungan officer of 
sly and ruffianly appearance. This man was also m charge of 
prisoners, and 111 anodier comer of the yard five boyish-looking 
soldiers widi gyves on their -wrists were fraternizing with their cap- 
, tors. They were mutineers on their way to be court-martialled at 
'IChotan; the fate instore for them was certainly unpleasant and 
-possibly tcmblc, but die Tungans arc Cluncsc and die atmosphere 
of the whole party was amicable and gay. Later, m Khotan, we saw 
die prisoners being marched into the yamen at military hea 
quarters Then indeed their demeanour was different, for there 
were people looking on and the conventions had to be observe 
■The mutineers were hangdog, apprehensive, and abased; the escort 
-who a few days before had been catching vermin which their 
sTiackled charges could not reach — strode widi stem, set aces an 

a terrible air , , ., 

We spread our felt on a litde platform under the mulberry tree 
It is always nice to sleep under a tree, and we were well p cascc v 1 i 
our quarters. But in die night die burnt came drumming over the 
desert, and a sticky barrage of fat white mulberries rained down on 
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us, making squashy spots to which die flying sand stuck grittily. , 
Sleepy and ill-tempered, wc scraped ourselves and took refuge in 
die house. The roanng world was twilit, and wc were storm-bound ' 
until the middle of the morning. This was the last day of June. 

Then wc went on, crawling tunelessly across hard, Hune-fleckcd > 
desert, where tall wickerwork baskets, filled with stones and painted ■ 
red, marked the .track For eleven days now I had ridden' on a - 
donkey and I was getting tired of it. There is somediing about 
a donkey wluch keeps your mind and spirits earth-bound. On a 
horse, on a camel, even on a yak, your imagination soars without 
much difficulty; you are never for very long impervious to the 
romance of the road, such as it is. But the donkey, though perhaps, 
on some bcacli of your childhood it provided an adventure which 
made you as breathless as your nurse, is a sublunary mount for the 
adult Its mean stature, its demure and patient aspect, above all the 
trippmg rhythm of its gait — all these combine to take the gilt off , 
die golden road. After a few days on a donkey you come to see life 
from die ignoble, die unstimulatmg viewpoint of a sack of potatoes. 

But ordeal by ass was almost over. That night wc reached a green ’ 
outpost of die big oasis of Kenya and were met by an emissary of the 
Bntish aksakal who wore on his bosom a litde Union Jack and a. 
certificate of his nationality wntten in direc languages Wc were' 

■ given a good room in the caravanserai, and die next morning, after - 
a breakfast which was die less hearty for die padictic intrusion of a' 
woman with an infant dying of diphdicria, we took to die desert 
again for die last stage to Kenya 

Kim’s stallion was sick and lay down m the road no fewer dian 
fifteen times, but we had not far to go. We met a' small, suspicious, 
and ill-mannered contingent of Tungans escorting a caravan of 
plump, hairless camels; dicy took us for Russians and for a moment 
it looked as if we were ui for passport trouble. Butaftcr an exchange 
of discourtesies they passed on, and presendy wc came to the edge, 
of die oasis. As we approached die bazaar our fellow-travellers 
broke off and departed to their various homes; nor were we sorry 
to see the last of diem, for die woman was a dull, greedy dung with' 
an aptitude for cadging, and as for the troubadour, bis harsh songs 
were a burden and a bore. , ‘ - 
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The gateway o f the aksakal’s house was draped m our honour with 
large home-made Union. Jacks of similar but by no means identical 
designs. Rholam Mohammed Khan welcomed us in a htde room 
which contained more of cmlization than we had seen in three 
months’ travel. There was a gramophone with Russian records in a 
variety of languages; there were oil-lamps from Taslikent, and an 
umbrella, and' even a cuckoo-clock. Tins flotsam from the West 
created a homely atmosphere, pleasingly flavoured with incongruity. 

The aksakal, a shrewd, humorous Afghan who spoke a little 
Cliincsc, was the kindest of hosts We revelled m fresh bread and 
sweets and tea and gossip, and decided to stay a day in Kenya. It 
was a very full day. We were woken in the morning by die dulcet 
though redundant clamour of the cuckoo-clock which die aksakal, 
loadi to rouse us by summary and disrespectful methods, had put 
into full cry. We breakfasted off jam made of roses and set out on 
a round of official calls 

Outside die military commandant’s yamcn Tungans in white 
undress uniform were playing handball. A sentry took in our cards 
and in due course we were received. The commandant of die gam- 
son (which numbered more dian 2000 men) was a dnck-witted, 
brutal-looking man; but lus second in command was a shrewder 
fellow, and there was also present an astute young man from 
Ningshia, who wore his hair long and did not look like a Moslem. 
He alone of the three was literate, and be read out our passports in 
the modulated sing-song winch Clnnesc actors use on the stage. 

He had recendy been posted to Kenya from Kliotan, and when 
the courtesies and explanations were over we began to ask for news 
of the Tungan capital. Inevitably but tentatively die talk drifted to 
Ma Chung-ying. Was it true, we wondered, that die commandcr- 
in-chicf was absent in foreign parts? We had heard so many 
conflicting rumours. . . . 

It was by no means true, said die young man, whose name was 
Chang, the Little General (Ma’s nickname among his troops) was 
even now in Khotan. 

We expressed our pleasure at this news and our hope diat die 
great man would he willing to receive us 

‘Alas,’ replied Chang, ‘that will not be possible. And lie went on 
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to explain that Ma, although he was transacting all the business of 
civil and military administration, was living incognito in Khotan; 
he would certainly have no intercourse with strangers. 

An army which cannot account for the whereabouts of its 
commandcr-in-chicf loses face, and Chang's fairy-tale was a blow 
struck for Tungan prestige. We were therefore* careful to conceal 
our incredulity, and after a due quantity of tea and sweets had 
been consumed the interview came to a harmonious close. 



CHAPTER IX 


REBELS DON’T CARE 

Anrru that wc. called on die mayor, a large man with an air of 
duplicity' about him. A certain apprehension underlay his manner; 
this was almost always the case with die Turin officials wc met in 
Smkiang. He would have liked, he said, to leave the province and 
go to India, but the Tungans would not let him. 

There was no doubt diat Tungan rule lay heavily on the oases, 
the Turkis were groaning under die weight of other people’s mili- 
tary ambitions. Almost all the activity' that w as going on was going 
on for the benefit of the garrison; the donkeys trotting m from the 
outskirts of die oasis with loads of fodder or of fuel, the men who 
were levelling a new parade-ground — these and other signs of 
forced labour abounded Bodi farmers and merchants were 
victimi2cd by exactions. On the day wc were m Kenya the Tungans 
commandeered, without paying for them, no less than 6000 eggs, 
300 measures of vegetable oil, and 140 bricks of tea, diese they beat 
up and fed to their horses We heard that diey used to do this once 
or twice a mondi to make a change in die animals’ diet of maize, 
which fattened widiout strengthening diem. 

We lunched off pilaffc and sour milk — our first cooked meal for 
two days and our last for several more — at the aksakal’s country 
house outside the bazaar, which stood in a delightful garden Kmi, 
but not I, was allowed to visit lus young wife, whom she reported 
very beautiful but averse to being photographed Then we went 
back to our quarters, where wc found gifts from the civil and mili- 
tary audiorities — two sheep, six packets of sugar, and four bottles 
of Russian eau-de-Cologne. The commandant’s generosity had 
exceeded the mayor’s to die extent of two packets of sugar. 

The latter digmtary had promised us animals for the next day 
But horses, thanks to the garrison, were scarce in the bazaar, and in 
die evening Aziz came tearfully to tell us that, aldiough he had only 
contracted to take us to Kenya and Was exceedingly anxious to 
return to Chcrchen, he and the worn-out stallion had been pressed 
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into our further service by the authorities. I explained the injustice 
of tins to die aksakal, who promised to put it right and narrowly 
escaped having his feet kissed by Aziz. ' - 

The glib Chang also called on us, and we played the gramophone 
and discussed, not widiout superficiality, die destinies of China and 
die personalities of her rulers. There also arrived a smooth-spoken . 
merchant, who after some bargainihg took Cynara and the camels 
off our hands for the price of one diousand of the local notes. This 
sounds a lot, but was in fact equivalent to only diirty dollars (Mex.)' 
— about £2 ' - 

Before we started next day I went to have a last look at die 
animals Cynara, dhorientee as ever, stamped nervously and twitched 
her ears when I stroked her scraggy neck. Number Two was stand- , 
mg moodily m a dark comer of die stable, but The Pearl was kneel- 
ing m a patch of sunlight. He looked extraordinarily shrunken; die 
wool was coming off' liis flanks in patches and you could see the 
folds of empty skin. But his crested head was high, and Ins dark 
Byromc eyes still looked at life with more than a camel’s contempt' 
There was, for me, something gallant about these ragged and un- 
gainly monsters, they had been through a lot with us, and it was 
good to know diat their long labours were over for the present. 

We moved off at eleven next morning, after a certain amount of- 
fuss and a great deal of photography. The aksakal put oniiis best ‘ 
clothes and posed on a chair in the courtyard with his assistant 
behind him. The assistant was a raffish but charming Afghan who, , 
with Ins Homburg hat tilted wildly, Ins defiandy folded arms, and 
his over-truculent stance, looked exaedy like a wag in a house- 
party snapshot. ‘ - ' 

He and the aksakal rode with us to the edge of die oasis, where we ' 
parted with regret. Then — still accompanied by Tuzun'Ahun, 
whose orders were to deliver us in Kiiotan — we went on all day 
through scrub and recd-beds. The mayor had not done well by us. 
The four donkeys were the merest shrimps and, though Kim had a 
sturdy bay, my white horse was a crock. Like a fool I had not 
supervised his saddling, and before die stage was half over I dis- 
covered diat liis back was a mass of old galls. So I did the last diree 
hours on foot, dragging the wretched animal behind me 
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I found tlie others, after dark, m au inn at a place called Karaki, 
where no food of any sort was available. Next day we started early. 
I abandoned my horse and did a grilling nine-hour march on foot; 
part of it was through sand, which was heavy going and from which 
the heat struck up through die worn soles of my boots into my sock- 
Icss feet. Wc brokc'thc stage at midday m a little bazaar where the 
headman gave us bread and sour milk, after consuming winch we fell 
rudely and incontinently asleep. 

At noon, when wc went on, the heat was terrible I stopped in 
another little bazaar to wait for the donkeys to come up Here a 
woman was selling ice, which dicy collect in the winter and store 
underground; it was profusely seamed widi what I hoped were only 
alluvial deposits, but beaten up widi sour milk it made a delicious 
and rcfrcsliing drink. A large crowd watched the slaking of my 
thirst, a lengthy process Though dicy had seen no foreigners 
before they knew what foreigners were; and they could not con- 
ceive how it came about diat a foreigner demeaned lumsclf by 
travelling on foot. 

Farther on wc met half a dozen Tungans in charge of a herd of 
camels. Two of them were driving the wooden peg through the 
nose of a young camel (this is done when the beast is three years 
old) and we stopped to watch, never having seen dns before. An 
officer appeared and asked lfwc were Russians. We said we weren t, 
but he seemed not wholly satisfied and — wrapping up a command 
in hospitable words — insisted that we should come to Ids head- 
quarters and drink tea. So for an hour wc squatted in the shade, 
nibbhng bread and explaining, in sentences winch had long ago 
become mechanical, who we were and whence we had come. In 
the end his suspicions were allayed, and we went on. 

Towards dusk we came to Chira, a fairly considerable bazaar. I 
dragged myself along, too hot and tired to care that I was losing face 
by travelling on foot Just outside the bazaar there was a parade- 
ground, equipped, as all the Tungan parade-grounds were, with a 
hundfed-foot-lugh wooden tower on which scaling parties might 
rehearse their assaults (though heaven knows there are few enough 
walls of that height in the Province) From the summit of tins tower 
an officer with a megaphone was drilling two or three hundred , 
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cavalry. The fine Badakshani hones were divided, -in the Cossack ' 
fashion, according to their colours — one troop of greys, one troop 
of blacks, and so on. The drill consisted of making your horse he 
down and taking cover behind liim. 

This manoeuvre was earned out with remarkable precision and , 
efficiency, and I stopped for several minutes to watch it, standing in 
a timid crowd of Turkis and relishing the golden sunset light, the 
plunging horses, the barked commands, the distant sound.of bugles ’ 
When I moved on along the edge of the parade-ground I was spotted , 
from on Ingh. There were shouts from the tower which I knew ‘ 
were meant for me, but I ignored them and it was not until' two ' 
panting orderlies were on my heels that I turned and registered 
polite surprise 

They led me back We picked our way between ranks of chargers 
disposed in most of the heraldic attitudes between rampant and 
couchant regardant; there was a strong suggestion of a circus in . 
rehearsal about the whole scene. When we reached the foot of the 
tower the officer shouted (but not to me) an order; and a man who 
looked like a sergeant left the ranks and addressed me in Russian , 
1 judged it piudcnt to conceal my knowledge of this language and' 
said facetiously to die bystanders ‘What kind of aboriginal speech 
is this 5 ’ The feeble sally got a laugh, and in China once you have 
got a laugh the batde is half over. 

The officer on the tower asked me, in loud and peremptory. 
Chinese, if I was a Russian. Mimicking as best I could Ins over- - 
bearing tones, I replied that I was an Englishman. Had I a passport? 
Yes, of course; passport have not, this remote place what manner 
arrive?’ (The audience was with me, now.) The officer said he , 
wanted to examine the passport. I replied diat when I had reached : 
my inn, and washed, and drunk tea, I would be glad to show my 
passport to anyone; at present I was hot and tired and dirty and in 
no mood for affairs of this kind. In the end, after further exchanges 
on these hnes, I was allowed to go. I felt — though one can never 
be sure — that I had not lost face; and as I walked away through die 
lines of sprawling horses (it all looked, in die dusk which had now 
fallen, hke a mass meeting of performing seals) I remembered the' 
Private of the Buffs and felt complacendy Newboltian. 



Our inn in Chira was grubby and unspacious Flies, which now 
played in our life the baleful part formerly allotted by an inscrutable 
Providence to mosquitoes, abounded. But there were compensa- 
tions. Although no one came to inspect our passports, two or three 
soldiers sauntered in and sought our company with an alacrity 
which suggested that they were not altogcdier off duty and which 
made us guarded in our speech One of them spoke Russian well, 
having been born m Frunze m Russian Turkistan, whence he had 
escaped with difficulty three years before. From him it was that we 
first learnt that Ma Chung-ying corresponded periodically with 
IChotan from Moscow, and that his letters were sufficiendy cheerful 
in tone for passages from diem to be read out to die troops. From 
this man we also heard of that photograph of Ma, taken in Russia, 
of which dicre had been talk m Chcrclicn. We became very cunous 
to see it. 

Our miserable donkeys from Kenya were played out and I needed 
a horse. So early next morning I called on the mayor, who for once 
was not a Turki but a shrivelled, old-style Chinese from Honan. 
He was a man of great affabdity, and by harassing his underlings I 
saw to it that the promises he made to me were kept. At noon our 
luggage left on four fresh donkeys, and soon afterwards a good 
white mare turned up for me. We delayed until the worst of the 
blazing heat was over, and took die road again at 2 30. 

A thirsty desert stage brought us to Baishtoghrak, or die Five 
Poplars, where water was available. But we pressed on into the 
dusk, riding, a litde too much at random, dirough a maze of dunes 
The track was only a faint dappling in the sand, and when night 
fell the uniform drab sdver on which our horses trod was full of 
unpredictable gulfs and unpredictable ascents The young moon 
shone feebly in a haze. 

Presendy lights winked on the horizon, and in spite of die 
muffling sand we were aware of die approach of horsemen in large 
numbers Laughter and bursts of song and the jingling of accoutre- 
ments guided our uncertain and over-imaginative eyes to discern at 
last with assurance black floods of movements on the star-lit dunes. 
One by one, four east-bound squadrons of Tungan cavalry rode past 
us, making a rent in die dark silence with electric torches and with 
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talk. Each of them hailed us; but Kini and I shunned the questing 
eye of the commander’s torch and let Tuzun Akun answer for the 
party in Turki. This was neither the place nor the time for an 
excitable inquiry into our credentials. , 

At io o’clock we reached, roused, and invaded a solitary, post- 
house by a well, where we drank some tea and fell asleep , in the 
courtyard. Six hours later we were up again, and after a stage, of 
three point over die sheerest desert we rode into die oasis of Lop 
The potai as a measure of distance we had been familiar with ever 
since we left Cherchcn, but it was about now that we began to, see 
the concrete reality behind the Chinese word. The track was 
marked at intervals of about two and a half miles by litde solid 
turrets of dun brick; diese are die milestones of Chinese Turldstan. 
Some were crumbling and some complete, but they all provided a 
welcome relief in a landscape wluch was little more dian the simplest 
of geometrical expressions 



CHAPTER X 


KHOTAN 

We hoped to reach Khotan that night, but in Lop we needed fodder 
for the animals and tins could only be obtained from the authorities. 
The mayor was out and the shrew d old-fashioned Chinese in charge 
of his yainen was very properly alienated by my vagabond appear- 
ance — dirty shorts and Red Indian face and knees and arms But I 
took his rebuffs coolly and, after referring to my friendship with 
several men of consequence m Khotan, I not too ostentatiously 
wrote down his name and rank; then I made as if to leave him, my 
demeanour expressing w ell-bred regret at such churlish treatment 
of a foreign traveller. This mild and oblique intimidation shook his 
nerve, and before long we got die fodder. 

Wlulc the animals ate, we fought off the flics in a poor inn An 
itinerant Tungan patrol was also quartered there, dicrc was some- 
dung medieval about the spectacle of its commander — the over- 
weening snllcnncss of his face enhanced m sleep — being fanned by 
a pretty Turin girl.lcst die flics should disturb lus rest. One of his 
men (die noun is a courtesy title, for he was very young) poured 
out lus woes to us m a low voice. He had been pressed into die 
service of Ma Chung-vmg three years before, hated a soldier’s life 
and die company of soldiers, and yearned to see again his family in 
Tunghwang. There must be many in the Tungan arnucs like lum. 

. We went on just before noon. The desert was ended, though die 
mam oasis had not yet begun, and it was a green world dirough 
which we rode. As we approached Khotan Tuzun Aliun spoke 
darkly of a great river in flood, urging us to spend dus night on the 
hither side and enter the city' early next day when the waters, which 
arc swollen towards noon by the melted snows, would be low. 

But we were not to be gainsaid a goal so nearly reached, and 
eventually, leaving Tuzun to bring on the submersible donkeys next, 
day'-, we forded die Yurungkash. A ferry ofsorts was being operated, 
but would not accommodate horses. So at last, after much frodiy 
.argument about unsaddling and a great display of ineffectiveness by- 
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all connected with the ferry, we rode into die first arm of the turgid - 
yellow stream. Twenty minutes later we floundered out on the - 
further shore, I had been almost completely immersed, and out / 
sleeping bags (on which, m die Turly style, we rode) were soaking, 
but neither of us was any the worse for that. . . 

A heartening reception awaited us. The British aksakal’s assistant, 

— a young Afghan widi a terrifying squint — accompanied by a 
Turki-Clnncsc half-caste called Sadulc, who wore a mackintosh and 
die grcy-grccn-ycllow complexion of an opium-smoker, received 
us almost obsequiously. The aksakal, dicy explained, was away, but 
his house was at our disposal; and in their company we rode into the 
bazaar. 

Past a parade-ground, fitted with die usual paraphernalia of siege 
Past a dead horse, whose throat had been cut after his collapse so that - 
the meat would not be useless Past several mosques — larger, more 
solidly picturesque dian heretofore — winch, diough they did not 
prevent Kliotan from suggesting a film set, at least made it suggest a 
more careful, expensive, and permanent film set than the other oases. 
Past a surprising number of Union Jacks flown —'an effective tabs- 
man — outside the premises of British Indian subjects in the bazaar. 
And at last mto a long courtyard full of bales and cases from India, 
at the end of wlucli steps led up into the aksakal’s garden 

In die middle of the garden, under die susurrant mulberry trees, 
stood a pavilion without walls which looked exaedy like a hand- 
stand. In this we were lodged; there was a minimum of privacy and 
a maximum of flies, but at least it was cool. Tea and sugar, sweets 
and bread Foreseen questions and familiar answers. But we had 
reached Khotan, and if it did not feel as stimulating as the head- 
quarters of a rebel army m Central Asia might he expected to feel, 
it was incontestably a major milestone in our journey. We ate our 
first cooked meal for five days and listened bemusedly to die squint- 
ing Afghan, who was telling us a long story. It was, to say die least - 
of it, a sensational story, but at first we found it difficult to fir it into 
the political and geographical conditions obtaining in these parts. - 
Comprehension dawned slowly; it was a synopsis of M. Jules 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, which had been 
translated into Afghan in Kabul. v • 



. On the next day, which was Jul> 7th, there occurred a memorable 
event 

We were eating breakfast in a dense cloud of flics when there 
ambled up the steps into the garden a small donkey, flying the 
Union Jack. The bearded, weather-beaten Turki in charge of him 
bore on his chest the legend British Indian postman The mail had 
come in. 

Though we knew there was nothing for us, we watched die pad- 
- locked sacks being unloaded not without a thrill Pomes had earned 
them up from Kashmir over the Himalayan passes to Kashgar, a' 
journey to be reckoned in weeks; and from Kashgar they had 
'travelled a fortnight on the desert road And there was more to 
them dian mere glamour, for they contained, besides letters from 
Indian merchants and consular dispatches, several copies of the weekly 
edition of The Times These could not, clearly, he much less dian 
three months old; but we had not seen a newspaper of any sort since 
March, and we were no more particular about die freshness of our 
news dian we were about the freshness of our butter We eyed the 
bundles covetously 

They were addressed to ‘M Moldovack, Khotan’ M Mol- 
dovack, we were informed, was an Englishman, but Smkiang, 
which if it has heard of London at all imagines it to he just beyond 
the Himalayas, draws scant distinction between nationality and race, 
and we had already been introduced to several Englishmen who 
disappointingly turned out to be natives of Kabul or Peshawar So 
all we knew about M. Moldovack was that lie was a British subject. 

As such, he could obviously be tracked down; and m the mean- 
time, loose m die postbags, die re were several of the coloured Times 
photographs of 'The King at the Microphone 

‘Tins,’ I said to a small crowd which had imperceptibly collected, 
is my Padishah; and dus picture was made by my gazette. 

The squinting Afghan, who was clearly a prominent figure in 
the intellectual life of Khotan, had heard of The Tunes and shook me 
warmly by the hand, at the same time informing me, through the 
Chinese-speaking Saduk, diat my face was great Our stock went 
up all round. 

Later in the day we called, at his invitation, on M. Moldovack, 
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who turned out to be an Armenian by birth. He was eighty-five 
years old and crippled by elephantiasis, but his eyes, though 
troubled by pain, were bright and kindly. His spotless white ducks 
contrasted all too favourably with our ragamuffin appearance. In 
French and English — both a httlc stilted through disuse — he told 
us his story in a book-littered room built in the Turki but furnished 
m the European style. 

He had been engaged in the carpet trade, of which Khotan was 
once a very special and important centre. But the Bolshevik 
Revolution caught Ins west-bound caravans at Khokand, across the 
Russian border, and as Ins very considerable savings were all in 
Russian banks lie lost everything. So for the last fifteen years or so 
he had been living modesdy m Khotan, a lonely exile in a city lately 
rife with treachery and bloodshed. Altogether it was twenty-six 
years since he had left the place . . . Yes, some of his family, as far 
as he knew, were still living in Armenia, but things were no doubt 
difficult there too, and after all these years he did not care to throw 
himself, a penniless old invalid, on their chanty. Besides, it was now 
impossible for him to make the journey. 

We talked politics after that, the politics of Turkistan and of the 
world; and M. Moldovack was well informed about both. But for 
my part I could think of nothing but tins immaculate and courteous 
old man, with Ins. tired but still bird-like gestures and his fund of 
strange knowledge and strange memones; he did not seem lll- 
contcnted with his lot, but I was conventional enough to be 
troubled by the reflection that, when we were gone, M, Moldovack 
would most probably never see a European face again. 

At length we took our leave, bearmg away with us an armful of 
die precious papers and the conviction that we had seen the loneliest 
of men. (Perhaps Borodishin’s exile was starker, moi-e complete; 
but he did not know it was, with him diere was always" hope.) A 
htde sobered, wc walked back through the bazaar to the a ksaka l’s 
garden. , • 

Before we broached the papers — the latest of which bore" a date 
in April — we had an argument. Rtni said she couldn’t understand 
my lust for news; we had got on very well without it for several 
months, and the news in any case was just as likely to be bad as 
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good. I said tli at she was talking nonsense, as indeed she avas, and 
ended by announcing, with irrational conviction, that there Uoukl 
be no bad news for me. 

This, I suppose, was Hubris, a a cry punishable vice 111 a fatalist 
I opened the first weekly edition at a page of photographs and saw 
instantly among them the well-remembered features of a friend. I 
had hardly time to wonder m what way he had been distinguishing 
himself (for he was a person destined for distinction) when I lead 
that he had been fatally injured in a shooting accident in Africa 
This seemed to me horribly unfair and made me angry, nor was it 
easy' to believe, for lie had always appeared the most indestructible 
of men. It was several days before I got over tins bitter sense of 
inj'ustice and could remember calmly the things we had done to- 
gether — the untidy sitting-room at Oxford, blackcock swinging 
Wide against a December sky, an August cvemng waiting for pigeons 
among Lowland stooks. I remembered, too, that he had given me, 
for a journey in Brazil, the light sleeping-bag which I was stall using 
I could not think of him. as dead. 

For the rest, the papers showed that die world had been getting 
on well enough without us We learnt for the first time that Eng- 
land was celebrating the Jubilee of Kang George V Under die 
aksakal’s mulberry trees, with the Tungans’ war-songs in our ears, 
we studied — feeling suddenly and unwontedly forlorn — photo- 
graphs of familiar streets being tricked out for the processions. An 
amateur had won die National. Italy’s attitude towards Abyssinia 
was causing grave concern. And here, m an account of a flying 
accident m Rhodesia, was a passage whose closmg words proved 
that England and The Tunes were soil being true to diemselves and 
to each odier: ‘After walking far in hot sunshine diey met a native 
and wrote an urgent appeal for assistance. Hours later die message 
reached Mr. Cameron, the locust-ranger, who is an Old Marl- 
bunan.’ There were also extracts (‘World Copyright Reserved ) 
from a number of dispatches winch I had sent home from Man- 
churia and Mongolia. When diey were written they had seemed 
blatandy superficial, but now they struck me as exceedingly pro- 
found. I found them, in fact, a little difficult to understand 
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A good part of our time in Kliotan, where we spent four days, was 
devoted to official calls. Of these the most important and the most 
interesting was on General Ma Ho-san, the twenty-two-year-old 
commander-in-chief of the rebel armies. 

Kliotan, like most of the big towns in Sinkiang, is divided into 
the New' City and the Old City. The New City, surrounded by a 
high crenellated wall, was originally a Chinese cantonment and still 
contains all the official yamens and most of the shops and residences 
of Cluncse traders. The Old City is in effect the native quarter and 
is not fortified' 

The commander-in-chicf received us, twice, in a flimsy pavilion 
behind die yamcn of military headquarters. Ma Ho-san is a good- 
looking young man with a sense of humour and an air of effective- 
ness. On bodi occasions he produced an interpreter in the person of 
a minor official who knew some English; but it was not very much 
English and the wretched man had bad malaria, so we talked mostly 
in elementary Cluncse. 

They were pleasant interviews and resulted in one manor, and one 
major scoop. After some talk about gas and aeroplanes, and the 
badness of the Russians and of Shcng Shili-tsai, I asked Ma whether 
die high state of military preparedness which we had marked in all 
the oases meant that he was going to fight again soon. He would 
not commit himself to a date, and talked vaguely of expecting help 
Horn Nanking; but he did oudine to me die strategy of his next 
campaign, in which (lie said), while the main Tungan army 
marched westwards on Yarkand, a strong force of cavalry would 
cross die Takla Makan by a httlc-known route to attack Aksu, dius 
cutting communicatious between Kashgar and Urumchi. 

Of less academic interest was die partial elucidation of the mystery ' 
of Ma Chung-ying. The first time we saw him, Ma Ho-san fought 
shy of the subject of his half-brother, saying airily that he had gone 
oft somewhere or other on a yu li. But if the commander-in-chief 
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would not talk wc were resolved that at least he should show us die 
celebrated Russian photograph of Ma Chung-ymg, of which we 
had heard several rumours, and at die second interview we became 
subtle and circuitous. Wc brought our cameras and all die para- 
phernalia and gadgets wc could dimk of, including a collapsible 
tripod of Kim’s. Ma Ho-san, grcatlv tickled, changed into his best 
uniform and posed in a courtyard with four of Ins personal bodyguard 
armed widi automatic rifles. Wc took lus photograph from every 
conceivable angle, making a great mtimbo-jumbo about it. It was 
nearly dark, and wc knew that none ot the photographs could 
possibly come out; but when wc had finished we beamed with 
delight. How gtcat, wc exclaimed, would be our face when we 
showed our fnends these pictures of the great General Ma Ho-san, 
concerning whose personal appearance dierc was such widespread 
curiosity m England and m France 1 And how splendid it would be 
if we could only show as well a portrait of Ins hardly less distin- 
guished half-brother, General Ma Chung-} mg . . 

The dodge worked. An orderly was dispatched and presently 
returned with a photograph of the exile. It was (to 11s) a very 
interesting photograph. Ma Chung-ying was posed m an arresting 
attitude. His hair was long, like a foreigner’s (all the Timgans crop 
their heads); and lie wore the uniform of a cavalry' officer in the 
Soviet Red Army. It appeared that internment on Soviet soil was 


not without its compensanons 

In die twilight wc clicked off our cameras at this portrait and 

departed in high glee. . 

Another interesting visit was to the mint. In England there is 
something infinitely respectable about the very word mint. It is 
otherwise in. China. In the civil wan of diat country the first sign 
that a protagonist has arrived (diough not necessarily come to stay) 
is his acquisition or construction of a mint and also, if possi c, o * 
, arsenal; but the mint is much die more important of die two. I he 
mint m Khotan was a very primitive one There was no machinery 
at all, but in the littered rooms of a ramshackle building no . less dian 

30,000 notes were turned out everv day They were an -pane 

in four colours on soggy paper made from the fi re o lemu 

tree, and they were issued without a penny of capi o 
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behind them. Their value — even their nominal value — was 
accordingly very low; they but sufficed to pay the troops, and could ‘ 
be forced on the people with whom the troops did business. 'The 
Tungans’ currency policy was recommended by a certain straight- 
forward simplicity. 

Externally as well as internally, IChotan was dominated by its 
garrison. All day long, in spite of the oppressive heat, chanting 
columns of troops marched tlirough die bazaar between dieir 
quarters and die various parade-grounds. The officers were all 
Tungans, but m some of the units die rank and file were Turkis or 
Turki-Clmiese half-castes For the most part they wore an undress 
uniform of grubby wliitc, with floppy white sun-hats on their 
shaven heads; this pastoral and radicr feminine headgear consorted 
oddly widi the brudsh pock-marked faces, the bloodshot glaring 
eyes Often a regiment would pass very slowly through die streets, 
domg an exaggerated acrobatic goose-step and swinging their 
arms above dieir heads, and in the evening, dressed in shorts and 
a kind of football shirt quartered m red and white, diey raced and 
jumped and played a big-scale variation of Hunt The Slipper under, 
the walls of the new city. Bugles were always blowing somewhere, 
and all day the fierce Moslem songs rolled about the city like the 
sound of au angry sea. I have never seen troops in China train so 
hard. 

One day we drifted into the arsenal. Like die mint it was neidier 
well housed nor well equipped In die haphazard workshops men 
were tinkering away at scrap-iron rifles, and small hand-grenades' 
were being manufactured with as few precautions as if they had 
been hot-cross-buns. The piece de resistance was fifteen or twenty 
light cannon winch had been captured from the Provincial Armies 
at Urumclu; they were kept in a beautifully spick and span con- 
dition, but the supply of ammunition for them was not much more 
dian symbolical 

On July ioth we took the road again. The principal Hindu mer- 
chants said good-bye as effusively as they had welcomed us The. 
aksakal, who had returned to Khotan and proved to be a fat and 
wheezy Afghan, provided us with an attendant for the journey.; 
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This was a Turki-Cliinesc half-caste called Nyaz There was some- 
thing lovable about die oaf Though neither quick-witted nor 
resourceful, he was extremely loyal, and his only disadvantage was 
his firm adherence to the baseless dieory that he spoke Chinese I11 
point of fact his command of this language was limited to two ex- 
pressions: ‘slowly’ and ‘wait a bit’. These he used impartially to 
convey various meanings, chief among which were ‘quickly, at 
once’, ‘not for a long time’, ‘a little’, and ‘a verv great deal’ 

At first, until we got to know him and could read 111 lus face and 
tone the meaning lie was trying to put across, it was a litdc difficult 
to get die hang of such conversations as the followmg: 

‘How many potai to the next bazaar, Nyaz’’ 

'Man man di kcldc,' he would reply, uniting the Chinese for 
‘slowly’ to the Turki for ‘come’. On the face of it you would have 
said he meant diat we still had a long way to go, but quite often, 
we discovered, he meant exaedy the opposite He used to eke out 
his meaning by closing lus eyes, thrusting forward Ins face, and 
waving it blmdly to and fro, like a snake 111 a glass case. It was 
impossible not to like the gawkish and pathetic dolt 
Saduk, complete with mackintosh, also attached himself to us. 
He was a sly dog, but a quick and clever Chinese interpreter, and 
although he spent much of each day and die whole of each night 
smoking opium in an old Peking cart at the back of die garden we 
diought he would be useful. But the aksakal warned me against 
him, -and I told him diat we had no use for lus services, to dus lie 
obsequiously replied diat lie was going to Kashgar anyhow and 
would render us assistance on die road without remuneration So 
we started off together. , 

Two of die aksakal’s underlings escorted us out of Kliotan and 
we turned our back on that lowering, somehow desperate city over 
which treachery' and violence seemed — even to my unfanciful nund 
— to brood impalpably. A short, hot stage of five hours brought us 
to a swolllcn river called the Karakasli, across which we and our 
animals were ferried in flat-bottomed boats. Beyond it we came to 
a litdc bazaar standing on a bluff, and in its twisting streets we soug it 
out a caravanserai. The flies were a plague, and when mg t re- 
prieved us from diem other and deadher insects attacked trie napless 
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Kim, bugs and vermin usually ignored me but found her parricu- 
,7 attractive. But this time I had my own troubles; die night 
iciorc I had eaten sonic sour milk which was bad, and it was now 
fermenting mernh mside me. 

On all diesc stages die custom of the country compelled us to 
c lange animals at each bazaar, which meant untold annoyance and 
‘ day we broke our march at Zawa, to rest and scratch 
an cat some bread; Saduk, who had been too sodden with opium 
to start with us diat morning, caught us up here and was sent back 
wit 1 contumely to Khotan. Then we pushed on towards Piahna, 
coingadrear} stage across naked desert. In the middle of it we came 
to a shnne sacred to die memory of a holy man. Here a flock of 
se\ era umdred pigeons subsist on the pious generosity of travellers, 
v 10 uj maize to feed diem from die warden of the place There is 
no mg else there for them to cat, and judging by the alacrity with 
w nc i i e pigeons flew nut into die desert to meet us and escort us 
t le s trav cllcrs of late had been eidicr rare, impious/ or 
j ’f - ' , lc , c s slutted along beside the track or circled round our 
ica s, an i w. icii we duly bought a bowl of maize and scattered it on 

o , 1C ?'rt rOUn i 1C ' T pooped down w idi a great gusty roaring of'wings 
i ung lemselvcs on die food, until die place was carpeted with 

famished tKCC ' K sCru Sghng birds They must have been 

We were destined not to make Pialma that night. When we • 
Tr OU / C cvcmn 5 s ^ r ' w as overcast and presendy the Imran hit us > 
a p um head wind; the sand pricked and stung our faces and 
la to n e wth our eyes shut. In die last of die li^ht we arrived 
j. ~w a Ucd post-house, built like a fort, and threw in our’ 
and inquisitive* *ld m a room attended by a friendly 

nJvufr? 7 ! T WCnC ,° n t0 PiaIma > wherc Kini cooked a badly - 
and n, ° f nCC Snd ' vc S or S cci ourselves. We changed animals 
dca<Gd ° n i amV1I l g at tcn °’ cIock at a -small bazaar winch looked ' 
tentfol ^b u t C n Ctm . t 5 em ^ 0nlight - The next day was equally un- 
aksakal C . n , ed Guma where, since there was a British 

aksakaf we were lodged in some comfort. ' - 

file aksakal was absent, but a litde Hindu doctor widi a smarter- . 
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ing of English looked after us and, on the following day, helped me 
in a ticklish affair. It began when the mayor — a fat, perspiring, 
shifty Turki — called and asked, nuiocently enough, to see our pass- 
ports, of which a clerk copied out the particulars We were pro- 
mised a change of animals immediately, but they failed to materialize; 
instead there arrived an orderly from the commandant of the 
Tungan garrison demanding our passports. 

I surrendered them with some misgivings, and sure enough, a 
message soon came back from the yamcn saying diat our passports 
were out of order and why hadn’t we got one from Khotanf With 
a sinking heart I went round to die mayor’s office and there inter- 
viewed an extremely unsympathetic secretary from Szechwan, he 
maddeningly but justly pomted out diat we had no right to be m 
the province at all with those papers, and took unconcealed pleasure 
m prophesying an indefinite delay while the matter was referred 
back to headquarters at Kliotan. The mayor, meanwhile, had 
disappeared. 

So I went, in some trepidation, to the military yamen and 
eventually found myself interviewing the commandant lumsclf He 
was a stupid, suspicious man, who took a lot of convincing that I 
was not a Russian spy; but by dint of making cheap jokes widi his 
staff, starting arguments on irrelevant subjects, and generally playing 
die artless fool I persuaded him to chop the passport. 

All this took time, and it was nearly four o clock before we left 
for Chulak, which, when we readied it well after dark, turned out 
to be anodicr fort-hke post-house on a bluff. Here our passports 
were again examined by a man who had formerly commande a 
frontier-post at Bash Malghun; we thanked heaven that he had not 
been dicre when we arrived in Smkiang. We were bcguming to 
realize diat we had underrated our good luck in meeting complaisant 
or ignorant offidals at Chcrdien 
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THE LAST OF TUNGAN TERRITORY; ; 

Next day \vc rode on through the desert to Khargahk, the last oasis 
of importance held by the Tungans. We arrived to find bazaar-day 
m full swing. In the roofed streets crowds of chaffcrcrs ebbed and 
flowed around the booths; among these the hatters’ shops stood out 
decoiativcly with their tilted ranks of pegs at the end of which little 
embroidered skull-caps dangled button-hke and gay. The British 
aksakal gave us a particularly kindly welcome, which we appreciated 
die more because we were bodi dog-tired and weakened by under- 
nourishment; it seemed — and was — days since we had liad a 
proper meal. 

We needed a change of animals, and die aksakal and I set out in 
quest of die authorities Outside the gates of die principal yamen 
we found die general in command of the garrison. He was a fat man 
with a cruel but roguish face from which gracefully depended long 
and villainous moustaches. He sat squady on a chair, watching an 
animated game of netball, while a little boy kept the flies oft 
widi a gigantic fan (much bigger dian the boy himself) made of 
eagle’s feadiers. A large crowd of Turkis and Tungans were also 
looking on. 

A murmur ran dirough die crowd when I appeared, as well it 
might, for I looked extremely odd. I presented myself to die general, 
apologizing for my disreputable appearance, and we indulged for 
some time in pohte conversation, dirough which I vainly struggled 
to file an application for our animals. Each attempt was politely 
brushed aside, and I began to feel aggressive. When the general 
asked what I diought of netball as a game, I said that m certain 
countries, and particularly in Russia, it was very popular; but diat 
in England only women played it. He seemed a little netded by diis; 
nor was he pleased when I took an old British service rifle from one 
of his bodyguard, slipped die bolt out, and showed him diat die 
barrel was disgustingly dirty. But lie began to treat me less cavalierly 
and consented to discuss the question of animals 
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First he said there were none available V cry well, I said, I would 
walk to Yarkand, even though a man who travelled on Foot lost 
Face. The general, who had hitherto Found me a disconcerting and 
incalculable barbarian, was (I suppose) so delighted to discover that 
my outlook was at least partly Chinese that he capitulated at once 
and promised the animals For next da\ lie even, at my request, 
sent into die yamcn For one oF the Russian army rides oF which he 
claimed to have captured large quantities at Urumchi, so Far I had 
seen no Russian rifles oF a later date than 1923, but this was one 
marked 1930, which seemed to bear out his contention that lie had 
taken it From Soviet troops. 

Meanwhile there had been two illuminating interludes From the 
crowd oF spectators watching the netball match an old Turin de- 
tached himsclF, darted Forward, and grocelled weeping at the 
general's Feet. He had, it appeared, been wiongcd by one oF lus 
sons, and die poured out an involved domestic grievance The 
Tungans roared with laughter and Finally shooed lnm away. 

Then there rode up on donkeys two venerable Turki notables, 
very stately in their long white beards and Fine embroidered robes 
As they approached to pay dieir respects the Tungans tittered and 
made jokes beliind their hands; and though they exchanged die 
needFul courtesies dicy did so pcrFunctorily, not bothering to conceal 
their amusement and contempt 

J 3 odi incidents reminded me vividly oFthc Japanese m Manchuria 
The Asiatic races can sometimes conquer, but never colonize 

When the match was over the general waddled out on to tic 
ground and widi an air oF condescension began to lut the ball into 
the net. When I went up to say good-bye lie threw it at me play- 
Fully. It was a very light ball and I sent it skyward with a prodigious 
punt; it Fell like a bomb among die astonished crowd, who had 
never seen a ball kicked beFore. There was a roar oF laughter an 


made a creditable exit. 

About noon on the next day we passed out oFTungan territory. 
The troops at the most westerly oF dieir Frontier posts halted us 
peremptorily. At First — like all Chinese when taken y surprise 
they were nervous and thcreFore domineering, but we isarrne 
them by playing the Fool and beFore long I had them Fallen m 111 the 
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couityard of their quarters and was marshalling them in a parade- 
ground voice for photographic purposes. They were almost all 
armed with old Lcc-Enficlds (a good many came into the province 
some years ago from India) and to these forked rests had been 
attached with strips of tin from Japanese cigarette boxes. A Russian 
propagandist could have woven a fine fairy-tale of Imperialist 
intrigue around those weapons 

Alter we had drunk tea with the commander we were given a 
cordial send-off by the entire garrison and continued on our way. 
Vc crossed a wide, straggling river which for once was spanned.by 
a bridge. It was tremendously hot, so we dismounted and bathed 
m the thick yellow water; dus was delightful at the time but made 
us feel weak and sleepy afterwards That cvcningwc reached Posgani, 
a small bazaar m the centre of a kind of unofficial demilitarized zone 
which separates the territory controlled by IChotan from diat con- 
trolled by Urumchi. 

The next day we were due to reach Yarkand, and we discussed 

iv it i some excitement the prospect of meeting our first Europeans, 
or we knew that dicre was a Swedish mission station in the at)', 
n the middle of a hot day we came to another river and were ferried 
across it On the west bank we ran into the first frontier post of die 
Provincial Armies 

It was maimed by a seedy crew of Turkis. They wore shabby grey 
uni orms with caps cut m the Russian style; like dieir enemies, 

v 10m we had left die day before, dieir badges and armlets bore die 
star o t ic ICuomintang and thus proclaimed their incorporation in 
t ic forces of the Nanking Government But we were still m Chinese 
rem tC> k^ * W lcre a tr ^ m g incongruity of dns sort need occasion no 

They were, to put it mildly, surprised to see us. But we adopted 
a matter-of-fact and airy manner, and it never occurred to them to ' 
ask tor our passports They gave us tea and roasted eggs and sent 
us on to Yarkand with an escort mounted on a fiery horse.' 

owar s usk the machicolated walls of the New City rose above 
the tree-tops of die oasis and we heard the faint, discordant mewing 

wp U l S CS i i 1C esc , or k a man unpleasing appearance, insisted that 
ve should go with him to report to military headquarters; but.l' 
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demurred strongly and after some bickering got my way. We 
went straight to the aksakal’s house. It was July 17th, twenty-eight 
days since we had left Chcrchcn; we had been travelling fast, and 
there 'were now only five more stages to Kashgar 

We spent a day in Yarkand, which is the biggest city in Southern 
Sinkiang. It had seen bitter fighting m die civil war Parts of the 
bazaar were still in ruins; the bastions of the New City' were pock- 
marked with bullets, and the walls of the houses round it with loop- 
holes; Chinese inscriptions were defaced Here a Chinese garrison 
held out with some gallantry against the fanatical insurgents from 
Khotan, and after a siege of several weeks were granted a safe- 
conduct They' marched out of the New' City and took the road for 
Kashgar; in the desert they were massacred almost to a man. The 
, incident is typical of a Province w hose whole history stmks with 

.treachery. , 

Twenty-eight of them escaped, and on one of dicse men, who 
now held the position of mayor, we called. He was a pleasant, 

- courteous man from Yunnan, wiio said diat he w'ould like to leave 
die Province if he could It seemed a natural wish. 

The garrison of Yarkand consisted at that time of one Turki and 
one Chinese regiment. We paid a visit to the commander of the 
latter. General Liu, an intelligent and charming young man m an 
unusually' smart uniform. He and his men were North C uncse w 10 
had been serving in the armies’ of the Young Marshal when, in 1932, 
dicy were driven out of Manchuria by die Japanese an interne , 
with their leader Slicng Shi-tsa, by die Russians in Siberia General 
Liu, to my relief, did not ask for our passports and seemed to take 
us very much for granted; but lie asked sensible an compre ie1 ^ . 
questions about our journey and (as we afterwar s icar ) or ' a , 
a report on us to Kashgar without delay. We took Ins photograph 

die Tungans. Most of their weapons were old RtLss.an army nHeS; 
The Turki troops saug oil the march the Communis s 

- Moscow' has taught to her subjects in Centr sia ^ 

bear in Hie streets of Tashkent and Samarkan (a ty p of it’) 

refrain ‘All about me is nunc; now I come to take possessio )• 
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Here and there you noticed an officer with a mysterious and impor- 
tant air, wearing the Russian equivalent to a Sam Browne — a 
Tadjik probably or an Andijam from across the Soviet border, who 
now held a position of more political than military importance on 
the staff of a Turki unit. Soviet agents were in key positions every- 
where. 

The Swedish missionaries had, we were told, withdrawn to 
the mountains for the hot weather, but we were most courteously 
entertained by the aksakal, a dark handsome Afghan who had 
recently been awarded die rank of Khan Bahadur by the Govern- 
ment of India for saving the lives of the missionaries during the 
civil war. He produced Musa Alum, a Turki who had a fair 
beard, a clear eye, and a robust physique and who looked altogether 
like a Viking Musa Aliun had been with Stein on dirce of his 
expeditions, owned a watch widi an inscription commemorating 
his faithful service, and spoke a little Chinese. In his agreeable 
company we went shopping in the bazaar. 

tj 11 ^ 1C Wa y ^ icrc wc P asst 'd a professional story-teller who was 
holding the attention of a large crowd until Kini, sitting down 
nearby to change a film, provided a counter-attraction The 
Turk is here looked a sickly lot; a very large proportion — I believe . 
it is more than half — of the population of Yarkand suffers from 
goitre. It was evening, and the more prosperous merchants were 
leaving the bazaar for their houses in die oasis in Peking caits 
i'i* w ^ 10sc hoods a blue awning was stretched forward to protect 
1 C ,, rse from the sun. We pottered about and bought some little 
skull-caps embroidered with gold thread and also some of die soft 
leather boots which the women wear and for which Yarkand is 
famous. As a guide Musa Aliun was bodi paternal and informative;' 
we felt very much like trippers. , 

Wc were both tired and a little enervated by long day's in die 
sun and a diet of tea and bread; and Kim said diat she wanted to 
stay on in Yarkand and rest. But Kashgar was near, I — as usual — 
was -too impatient to be reasonable, and I callously refused to let 
her have her way. She afterwards told me that dus was the only 
time on the whole journey when she got really angry widi me.- - ; 
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That night, at the aksahal’s. we rifled a Khotan-bound postbag 
and borrowed the latest of M Moldovack’s Tunes Weekly Editions. 
Tills told us of the death of T E Lawrence, and as I sat there 
m the cool courtyard listening to the evening bugles I remembered 
the fantastic rumours which bad linked him with Smluang They 
had started, I suppose, in Moscow, but they were firmly believed 
at Urumchi. A young German engineer who — luckier than his 
two imprisoned compatriots — had returned from Urumchi to 
Pekmg m 1934 had assured us as a fact that Lawrence was active 
in the British cause among the Tungans, it was well known in 
Sinkiang, lie said, and a friend of bis m Snnagar had actually seen 
this ubiquitous hero start for the Himalayan passes with a force 
of Sikhs. Not the least fantastic part of the Lawrence legend is 
this Central Asian footnote. 

Breakfast next morning w r as interrupted by General Liu, who 
returned our call with such comprehensive reciprocity that he 
even took our photograplis as we had taken lus Then, sull 
accompanied by the foolish and dog-like Nyaz, we said good-bye 
to the aksakal and faced once more the heat and the dust, not 
without protests from Kini 

But it was not, as it happened, a very arduous stage. The oasis 
straggled on along the road and there were only occasional tracts 
of desert. We halted at a little bazaar to drmk tea 111 the shade. 
There were half a dozen Turkis doing likewise further down 
the street, and as I lay on my back dozing and listening to t lcir 
talk, which had taken a gcograpliical turn, I heard one of them 
reel off, in a very knowdcdgeablc way, a string of place-names in 
Russian Central Asia. We fell into conversation and discovered 
that he spoke Russian. He was not a Turki but an Andijam a 
sly, sophisticated fellow, a kind of sardonic Autol) cus, wio ia 
escaped from Soviet territory a few years before 

He was' fbll of gossip, and very bitter against the Provincial 

S29 
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Government and the Soviet agents who were running it. He told 
us of property' confiscated and of rich men who had disappeared; 
of the strategic road which was bang built from Kashgar to the 
Soviet frontier; of the redoubtable Tortinjis — levies of Soviet 
Kirghiz who terrorized the border country'; of bribes and betrayals 
and intrigues Then, still talking scandal, lie took us into a room 
in the inn to show us die fourteen-year-old girl whom he had 
recently acquired by' purchase; she knelt on the floor kneading 
dough, a pretty' little creature with large dark cy’es and a 
mischievous expression. 

‘I got her cheap,’ said the Andijani complacendy'. ‘The bottoms 
dropped out of the market. Girls cost twice as much a year ago 
‘And y'our wife?’ asked Kini, who is a rclendess catechist. 

'Oh, she’s waiting for me in Kashgar. Just now I am travelling 
on business, and I can afford not to travel alone.’ - - 

After dns stimulating encounter we rode on for four or fn y c 
hours to Kokrabat, where we camped pleasantly' in the' courtyard 
of die headman’s house. The flies, like die mosquitoes before 
diem, had now dwindled to a pest of negligible dimensions, and 
diis made a great difference to our lives, for it meant that we 
could relax completely, and even sleep,' during the day'-time "halts. 

The next day’s stage, through sheer desert, was long, hot, and 
uneventful; but on July zist we were reintroduced to two diings 
which, though widely different in themselves, were alike in. that 
they had long been missing from our lives. 

The first thing was the mountains. A still and brilliant morning 
promised a furnace of a day. We rode out of die dusty hamlet 
in which we had spent the night and suddenly' saw the mountains 
soaring up on our left — clear-cut, snow-capped, illusorily' close 
at hand. Because of the chronic though often imperceptible 
dust-haze with which die wind habitually veils the -Tarim Basic 
we had not seen them since we reached Cberchen five week 
before; though I suppose they had been within ey'e-shot all the 
time. Now they' took our breath away', and die dull slow chronicle 
of our desert journey acquired a new interest and a new colour, 
like a bad play redeemed by' a splendid setting." But‘ only 
momentarily; die curtain came down quickly on the transformation 
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scene. Before noon die haze was reinstated, the mountains had 
vanished like a dream, and we marched once more between flat, 
smudged, and unprovocativc horizons 

It was, we decided, die hottest day yet; but die morning’s 
vision of snow was followed, m the afternoon. In a not less striking 
phenomenon. It was almost the end of the stage; we were riding 
into the outskirts of Yangi Hissar, an oasis of some importance 
We had just crossed a river, and when we heard, round a corner 
ahead of us, a kind of roanng sound we put it down to a water-mill 
But die noise was not static, it increased in volume, it was drawing 
nearer. Widi childish pleasure and childish incredulity we realized 
that we were about to behold, for the first time since we had 
left Lanchow, some sort of motor vehicle 

There were two of them — big Russian lorries full of soldiers 
which came charging round the corner in a cloud of dust and 
plunged downhill towards the river They were not quite the 
wlutc cliffs of Dover, but they made us feel very near to civilization 
Later we heard that they were in pursuit ot a party of soldiers 
from Kashgar who had mutinied because their pay was in arrears, 
wounded the commandant of the garrison, set fire to his vamen, 
and taken to the hills. We were still, it seemed, some way fiom 
Piccadilly. 

We put up' for the night at the house of the British aksakal m 
Yangi Hissar. We felt ail imperative need to bathe, and this I, 
but not Kim, was able to gratify m a large public pond un- 
attractively coated with green scum. (In England, I reflected, 
if one had been by some mischance immersed m such a pond 
one would have gone home instantly and had a bath ) We leamc 
that the British Consul-General was away from Kashgar camping 
m the mountains but that the Vice-Consul would be there when 
We arrived. There were only two more stages before us, an as 
these could be done by an unencumbered horseman in one dav 
we wrote a note to die Consulate announcing our arrival an 
gave it to a consular messenger who had been travelling wi 1 us 

since Yarkand. . , , , , , „ 

Next day we found die authorities disobligingly ispose o 
cancel promises they had made about our animals. ie ma) or 
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was a fat and disagreeable Turki; the commandant was the officer 
who had been responsible for the massacre of the Yarkand 
garrison, and lie had for his chief of staff and political mentor an , ' 
Andijam from across the Soviet border. I paid aggressive^ and • < 
outspoken visits to bodi these officials, and at last the animals i 
turned up We left at noon, in the worst of the heat. "• ' 

We had been lucky in all things, all along the road; but to-day 
Fate was to give us a little admomtory flick, a reminder of hoV , - 
easily, and m how many diffctcnt ways, our journey' could have 
been made less prosperous. Of all the fronts on which a traveller 
can be attacked Ins health is of course the most vulnerable and 
the most important; but lus possessions arc, though less important, 
equally vulnerable. In particular lus diaries and his films are a 
constant source of anxiety, for if they' arc lost, stolen or damaged . • 
lie is hard lut indeed. 

But Fate let us off with a caution in the form of a practical 
joke It came in two instalments. The authorities in Yangi Hissnr 
had given us, for escort, an unprepossessing Turki soldier, and 
this fool, leading us off the main road on a short cut, attempted 
to ford a little river at the wrong place. The yellow current, 
running strongly, came up to the horses’ bellies, but all would - 
have been well if we had not struck a patch of quicksands. Kim s 
horse plunged, floundered, stuck fast, and heeled over on its side. • 

I yelled to her to get her feet out of die stirrups, slid off my saddle 
into die water, and waded out as quickly as I could. The soldier, 
who had somehow scrambled across, yelled incomprehensible 
advice from the safety of the fiirdier bank . - . 

The bogged horse had lost his nerve, but after a struggle we 
yanked him out and got him ashore. Our own ducking was a 
luxury' in disguise, but Kim’s saddlebags and their contents were 
sodden We cursed die soldier roundly', then took stock of die 
damage. Gendy we prised apart die pages of her notebooks, in 
which the ink was already' running; widi infinite care we unfolded _ 
our Chinese passports — huge flimsy' sheets of paper which ininier- 
sion had reduced to wet and flaccid wafers smudged indeciphcrably ' 
with characters. Everydiing dried quite quickly' and no great 
harm had been done; but we could not help feeling aggrieved that 
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our first accident of tins sort should have happened in such a silly way 
Kini, who always complained that I was luckier than she was, 
revived this theme; she had no cause to do so, though we did 
not know it at the time We spent chat night m Y apehan, gossiping 
about Siberia with some of Sheng Shih-tsai’s soldiers who had 
been interned there, and rejoicing that this was to be our last 
night for sonic time in the too familiar squalor ot an mn It was 
really exciting to awake next morning and to remember, as you 
lay on die hard ground watching die stars fade m a paling sky, 
that to-day you were due to reach Kashgar, \\ Inch had once seemed 
inaccessible and had always seemed remote 
The Consulate’s uninvited guests were determined to do their 
poor best not to disgrace it on their first appearance. Kim put 
on a clean sliirt, and I got out my last razor-blade and shaved. 
The moment had now come to unpack mv suit. I had packed it 
in Peking against diis very occasion, but I had packed it almost 
furtively, for it had then been a hundred to one that dus occasion 
would never arise and I did not wish, by the arrogance implicit 
in die act, to provoke Fate into lengthening the odds still further 
For five months and more, half-way across Asia, the suit had 
travelled — an emblem of hopes that were often very faint — at 
the bottom of my suitcase; it was a dun tropical suit and it took 
up no room. The creases imparted to it by the admirable Liu 
were still, I knew, inviolate and symmetrical Though I care very 
litde about keeping up appearances there are occasions when it is 
amusing, as well as proper, to do so, and I flattered myse iat 
my entry' into Kashgar would be distinguished by' a standar o 
sartorial elegance which was the better worth attaining e cause 
its attainment would hardly' be expected of me. 

I opened my suitcase. Alas for foresight! A plague on vanity . 

The suitcase was full of water. , c , 

And not of water only. Tims diluted, die fine dust ot the 
desert, which habitually found its way through the dunks ot a U 
our luggage, had become a dun but ubiquitous paste ot mud. Une 
by one I lifted out the soggy' garments, noting as 1 so la 
five rolls of film — more dian 200 exposures — had also un erg e 
and that the type-written pages of my diary' were 
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congealed The suit, the precious suit, came last of all. Wet it 
was bound to be, .and soiled with mud; what I had not bargained 
for was that it should turn out to be bright green in colour. The 
d} c from a sash bought in Khotan had run - 

I scut for the boy who had been in charge of the donkeys' and 
gave lum, to the best of my ability, hell. He explained tearfully .. 
that one of the donkejs had lam clown in an irrigation channel 
and that he had been afraid to tell me about it. The other box 
which had been on the donkey contained, among less important . 
tlungs, our type-wnters; these were fast rusting up. We got out , 
some gun-oil and worked on them feverishly, cursing the wretched 
boy in a variety of languages. It was ironical that w r c should 
have brought our belongings safely through so many difficulties ■ 
only to have them dropped ignominiously in the gutter, on the - 
last stage but one ’ ■, * 

I had now to decide whether to enter Kashgar disguised as a . 
lettuce, or looking like somedung diat had escaped from Devil’s 
Island. It seemed to me diat, if dicrc is one tiling worse dian 
wearing bright green clothes, it is wearing bright green clothes ■' 
which are also soaking wet, I therefore sadly resumed the shorts 
and shirt of every day and prepared to let down die British Raj. 

After rather more dian the usual fuss and delay animals were 

produced, and we rode out of Yapehan for the last lap on die 

iij*^ toad. Gradually the morning’s annoyances lost their 

hold upon our mnids. We felt elated and incredulous, and when, 

in the middle of the afternoon, w 7 e sighted the walls of the New 

City our excitement became almost painful. 

. ® ut ^ lc New City of Kashgar is, as we soon discovered, some 

six or seven miles from the Old, and widi a feeling of anti-climax 

we settled down to another two hours’ ride. We were on a 

motor road now, a broad dusty avenue between trees, beside which ' 

rail the single telegraph ware from Urumchi We were unattended 

an . rctclicdly mounted; our saddles and bridles were tied up 

with string, and under their coating of dust our faces were far , ■ 

darker than any of the bazaar-folk we passed on the road. We 

egan to have morbid misgivings. The representatives of His 

•Britannic Majesty’s Government in the Far East arc bv no means 
_ / 
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invariably pleased to see travellers from the interior, who, they 
fear, will begin by asking for assistance and end by getting into 
trouble; We wished devoutly that our own appearance was calcu- 
lated to allay such fears ‘If only we had a topee,’ I thought; a 
topee would have helped a lot. 

Then, suddenly, at a turn of die road, we saw a kind of cross 
between a droshky and a station fly, and in charge of it a turbaned 
orderly m khaki. This highly reassuring figure galloped up, presented 
us with a kindly note ofwclcomc, and invited us to dismount and take 
our places in the vehicle. This, with alacrity, we did, and a moment 
later we were being whirled at a dizzy speed (we had not travelled so 
fast since we left the lorries at Lanchow j towards the Old City Past 
a huddle of the usual mud houses, past the plumed poles of a grave- 
yard, under the huge curving avail of the citadel, and up an incline 
towards an outlying group of buildings 

Somebody was riding out to meet us: a tall, immaculate young 
man (with a topee) on a grey polo pony We stopped and got out 
and shook hands 

‘I'm Barlow,’ said die tall young man ‘The Consul-General s 
away in the hills on holiday. I’m glad you got here all right. 
Let’s go on up to the house.’ 

We drove on, exchanging with die young man on the pony 
small talk so elaborately' casual and conventional that I felt as if 
I was acting in a skit on somctlung , 

!Tm sorry to have dropped out of die blue like dus, I said 
‘You see, we couldn’t give you more than a day' s notice . . ; 

‘It’s not as unexpected as you might dunk, said Barlow We ve 
had an inquiry about you from the Secretary' of State 

It was news to us diat we had been lost We bad complete 
the course in bogey' or under, and we felt affronted by this govern 
mental solicitude and guilty' about the domestic fears which a 
doubtless inspired it. Still, nothing mattered very muc 1 at ie 
moment. The ‘carriage drew up, and we passed, as m a ream, 
imder a gateway above which the Lion and the Unicom u ere 
fighting for the Crown. 

‘I don’t know whether you dtink beer . . Barlow was saying. 

He very soon did. 
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be bygones. He was extraordinarily nice to us' and when, after 
we had been there a few days, Colonel and Mrs. Thomson-Glover 
returned from the lulls I decided that I had never trespassed on 
better hospitality. The Consulate was a pleasant house wifti 
a lovely garden, standing on a little bluff outside the city. From 
its terrace you looked across die green and chequered smiley of a 
small river towards the too seldom visible mountams. . , ' 1 

It was on dus terrace diat Mrs. Thomson-Glover had been 
shot the year before. She and the odiers had been watching 
Tungan troops advancing on die heels of a Turki-Kirghiz rabble 
who had just been ousted from their temporary domination of 
die Old City. The soldiers were streaming across the valle) 
below the Consulate when one of them knelt down and opened 
fire on the group of white people. He was some 400 yards away 
and by die ordinary standards of Chinese marksmanship the 
consular party were in 110 great danger. But the man happened 
to be a good or at any rate a lucky shot, and Mrs. Thomson- 
Glover, who is a pccuharly mdonntablc sort of person and who 
had not even bodiercd to take cover, got a bullet through the 
shoulder. The city was in a ferment all that night; dicre were 
ugly scenes at the gates of die Consulate, and front die ramparts 
of die citadel, which dominate it, fire was intermittently poured 
I! * to *d lc compound. Casualties among die consular staff included 
the doctor, who received wounds from which he later died. Tt 
seems clear that die Tungan leaders were not responsible for 
this outrage, which was presumably engineered by diose elements 
in die province which have most cause to wish the British ill. 

We idled shamelessly m Kashgar, eating and sleeping and 
pitying games and asking interminable quescions of our long- 
suffering hosts. The city is, not without reason, very prone to 
spY~rever, and the night we arrived the bazaar rumour ran diat 
w?- ltls k agent had ridden m from Khotah, accompanied by a 
White Russian disguised as a woman. This was hard on Kim; but 
the next evening we bodi played Association Football with die 

onsulate guard of Hunzas, so that rumour had a longer iife 
than most 

The foreign community in Kashgar is small, and when we 
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were there the Swedish missionaries, who with the British consular 
staff make u£ the non-Russian part of it, wc ( c absent m the hills. 
The Russians were a motley and rather incalculable lot. Their 
Consulate was a large one, and also comprised a heavily staffed 
trade-agency. Kmi and I used to go there a good deal, to bathe 
in their swimming-pool They were aluavs charming to us, but 
appeared to find us disconcerting 
The Russians have long entertained curious and romantic 
ideas about me. Once, in Siberia, with the help of much vodka, 
I found out something about inv GPU dosner, m which u is 
stated ‘This young man is a favourite writer of the capitalist 
aristocracy and has served as a a olunteer in the Japanese Army . 
The Soviet Press, equally flattering and equally maccunte, 
usually refers to me as ‘the veteran journalist’. But what I liked 
best of all was when the Daily I Vorlxr published, on my return 
to England, a senes of three articles about me, attacking what I 
had written in The Times about die politics of Central Asia and 
exposing ‘die real motives’ behind my journey Unfortunately 
I Was never quite' able to make out what these motives were, for 
they were not very good articles, and as the number of the Daily 
Worker's readers who had seen my stuff in The Times must have 
been infinitesimal they had no journalistic justification at all 
But they made me out a sinister (though clumsy) agent of 
Imperialist mtnguc, a kmd of shady Lawrence; and I could not 
help feeling pleased that anyone should take me so seriously 
We led a very pleasant life in Kashgar In the evening we 
played tennis widi the Russians, or football or volley-ball with 
the Hunza guard, who numbered fifteen. The men — tall, stalwart 
mountaineers from up die Gilgit road — were a detachment from 
the Hunza Company of the Gilgit Scouts, and wore in t reir 
caps a silver ibex head, die badge of diat romantic regiment, t icy 
were charming, cliild-hkc people, and we took a great h ung to 
them. Twice a week dicrc was polo, organized and e — er 
bullet-wound notwithstanding — by Mrs. Thomson-Glover, an 
the Hunzas, whose national game it is, performed wi grea 
dash. Ponies apart, the Consulate was well and various y SU PP c 
widi livestock: dogs, pigeons, wild duck, a young came , an 
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eagle, bought from die hawking Kirghiz. There was also J 
respectable library. It was a delightful house to stay in. 

We spent a good deal of our time paying official calls.- My 
memory of these is confused. The whole dtv was In effect run 
by the secret police, the Russian advisers, and the Soviet 'Con- 
sulate,^ and most of the high officials were only figureheads. There 
was, for instance, Mr. Kung, who was a kind of mayor; we had 
hardly got through the formalities with him when" he was 
superseded by a Mr. Hsu, from Urumchi, and we had to start 
all over again. A less impermanent and a more colourful dignitary 
was General Liu Pm, the commandant of the garrison ill the 
New City: a squat, tough, ribald little man with a plump aid 
cheerful wife. He spoke a few words of English and of Russian.' 
claimed to have been connected with* the Y.M.C.A. in China, 
liked drinking, and had recently been wounded in the foot by 
mutineers 

Then there was Ma Shao-wu. Ma Shao-wu had held official 
positions m the Province for tliirty years and more, ending up 
as Taotai of Kashgar. Throughout the crises wliich that city' hail 
with bewildering rapidity' undergone during the civil war, Ma 
had adroitly contrived to keep in with almost all the principal 
factions; but after things quieted down something in liis conduct 
■of affiurs had displeased Ins masters at Urumchi and an attempt 
ha been made to liquidate him. One night, when he was driving 
back to Jus house in the oasis with his wife and child, he was 
ambushed; a gang of unseen assailants, hidden behind a wall, 
poured a volley into the hooded Peking' cart at almost point-blank 
range. The wounded horses bolted down the road, swerved 
into a tree, and collapsed. (The dark stains still showed on the 
tree when we were in Kashgar.) But the assassms had bungled 
t icir job, the child was unhurt, the wife was only' slightly wounded, 
an the old man, though terribly shot about the legs, was able to 
rag Jumself into the cover of a maize field. Eventually' he got- 
home on a donkey', a doctor was summoned, and by the end of 
lc summer he was convalescing. The police, with -a cynicism 
unusu ev en in Sinkiang, did not even make a pretence of rounding 
mp the men who had shot him. It was a dirty business. - " 
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He was a frail and charming oid man, very much die old type 
of official witli his long silk robe, ms spittoon, and lus precise 
Peking speech. ‘I have served the Government of China for many 
years,’ he said, 'first the Emperor, and after that the Republican 
Government at Nanking. I have always tried to do my best, but 
I must have committed errors — though I do not know what diey 
were — or this misfortune would not have betalien me I have 
lost face.’ In his time, no doubt, lie had been corrupt and rascally, 
but I preferred him to the shoddy, specious Kungs and Hsus, and 
I could not help feeling sorry for him It was said that they were 
shordy sending him to Moscow; and months later i read somev here 
in a newspaper that Ma Shao-wu, a prominent Smkiang official, 
had arrived in Moscow and had refuted, m an interview, die hung 
allegations of Imperialist powers that the province was under 
Soviet influence; there' were no traces of Soviet influence, Ma 
Shao-wu had said. 

Official interviews apart, we ncidicr had nor needed much 
to amuse us. There was always, of course, the bazaar. The w r arcs, 
the architecture, die atmosphere were the same as they had been 
in Yarkand, Khotan, Kenya; but the crowd was subtly different. 
Slant-eyed Kirghiz and bearded Tadjiks from die lulls moved with 
a lunt of swagger among the self-effacing Turkis Here and there 
a stiff black horse-hair veil, a bnghdy striped robe, betrayed a 
woman from Andijan or Samarkand. An occasional Russian 
lorry bumped in from Urumchi, to scatter the knots of philosophers 
gathered in an open space before the principal mosque. More 
rarely still a Russian ’adviser’ — dressed for the backblocks but not 
in uniform, .admirably mounted — trotted dowui the street; the 
bulge in his pocket, his penetrating but evasive stare, lus air of 
furtive consequence conformed splendidly to die standards of 
discreet melodrama. You felt, m short, that you tvere at die end 
of the dead desert, which had stvallowcd — but showed no signs 
of having' digested — the outposts of more than one civilization, 
you felt the nearness of anodier Power, of odicr races, beyon the 
dust-haze and the mountains . 

But the setting was familiar, though die actors and the acting 
had more of variety and significance than before. From the aty 
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wails vou saw only a huddle of flat mud roofs, broken here and 
tli ere by the sweeping and bedevilled eaves of a yamcn or a 
temple Through the dust}' sun-lit streets donkeys trotted, as 
you had often watched them trot, loaded with grey lumps of 
sale or until bundles of fodder or of fuel. The same piles of bread 
and vegetables and fruits attracted, in the open booths, the 
ubiquitous but no longer overwhelming flies. The same Russian 
sugar, Russian scent, Russian cigarettes and matches preponderated 
m the wares displayed by more ambitious merchants. Strings 
of camels stalked through the dry westwards, carrying — at a gait 
and pace well known — bales of wool and other goods to the 
Russian railhead over the passes, at Osh in Andijan. But here 
there was a difference; the camels’ hcadropes were fixed not to 
nose-pegs but to gaily decorated halters. That small thing, more 
than any other, brought home the fact that we were near a rarial 
frontier. 



CHAPTER U 


WINGS OVER. TUR.KISTAN 

There was only one noteworthy incident while we were m 
Kashgar, and tliat was the arrival of two Soviet aeroplanes from 
Tashkent. Shortly before we got there there had been an outbreak 
of pneumonic plague in the oasis, the infection was supposed 
to have originated among the marmots m the passes on the Soviet 
frontier. Both' Consulates had put their doctors at the disposal 
ot tile municipal authorities, and both had sent for anti-plague 
scrum. 

Here I must digress, to describe one of the more amusing 
decorations of the Kashgar scene This was the wireless trans- 
mitting set in the Soviet Consulate Its existence was a secret 
eaiously guarded but known to the whole province. The Russians 
ccpt, or tried to keep, it dark because, no licence having been 
ibtaincd for it from the Nanking Government, they had no right 

0 have it on their premises The whole situation was artificial, 
nd never more delightfully so than when the British met the 
Russians The British got their news of the outside world by the 
rans-Himalayan mail, and the freshest of it was the short Reuter 
mllctms from the terminus of die Indian telegraph line at Misgar, 
he Russians, on the other hand, got newspapers from Moscow 
diicli were only a fortnight old and sometimes less Even diough 
ic wireless had to be politely ignored, it was therefore justifiable 

1 assume diat diey were better mformed dian the British So we 
ways asked diem for news, and it was pathetic to see their faces 
oud with concentration, their fingers unconsciously counting 
ack the days, while they sorted out all diat they had heard recendy 
a the wireless from what would have been dieir latest news m 
ipers a fortnight old 

Whether, in these circumstances, they permitted diemselves 
e indiscretion of wirelessing to Moscow for serum I do not 
low, but their supply was expected to arrive long before the 
ritish which, even after it had been flown up to Gilgit, was 
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still a minimum of fifteen days by mail-runner from Kashgar. 
It was learnt, moreover, that the Russian scrum was coming all 
the way by air. (The mountain barrier on the Soviet frontier is 
much lower and narrower than on the Indian; with no landing? 
place between Gilgit and Kasiigar a flight .over the Himalayas 
could only be undertaken at very great risk.) 

Days passed, however, and the Russian serum was still on 
its wav The outbreak of plague, kept under control by the 
Consulate doctors, had almost run its course when the Soviet 
planes arrived, only forty-eight hours ahead of-thc mail-runner 
with the scrum from India ' 

Three planes, it was rumoured, had started; but only, two 
landed at Kashgar. They circled lengthily over tine much astonished 
aty, curious silver innovations against the sempiternal blue,' a 
perhaps prophetic portent in the Central Asian sky. A pronunent 
official went out of his way to assure us that they came from 
Urumchi, this was typical of the clumsily disingenuous attitude 
of official circles in Sinkiang, who are morbidly quick to disown 
any symptoms of Sonet influence. The Sonet Consulate made 
no attempt to conceal the fact that the planes came from Russia, 
as mdeed they had every right to do. 

They brought with them, besides the vaccine, one, female 
and two male doctors. On our last night in Kashgar a banquet 
was given by the officials, half in their honour and half m ours. 
The invitations were for seven o’clock, but the party from the 
British Consulate, who turned up at half-past eight, were among 
the first to arrive The tables were laid in an emboivercd pavilion, 
once the property of a rich Turki who, like many of his kind, had 
disappeared from Kashgar society and probably from this' world. 

We stepped out of our carriages to find that die alley leading 
' to the gateway was lined by the massed bands of the garrison 
The musicians were neither numerous nor well-equipped, - but 
as we walked down their ranks they launched at us a point-blank 
- blast of harmony which all but blew our heads off. The garden, 
when we reached it, bore, in spite of paper lanterns, a martial 
rather than a festive appearance. You never know what may not 
happen at a banquet in Kashgar, and each of our official hosts had 
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prudently brought his own bodyguard Turki and Chinese soldiers 
lounged everywhere; automatic rifles and executioners’ swords 
were much in evidence, and the Mauser pistols of the waiters 
knocked ominously against the back of your chair as they leant 
over you with the dishes. 

The food was cooked m the foreign st\ le, and the old English 
custom of serving bcnedictmc with the soup was punctiliously 
observed. There was also brandy from the Caucasus, but Kim 
and I got hold ofsomc coloured vodka (labelled, for some unknown 
reason, ‘English Bitters’) and stuck to that, foi vodka is a good 
clean drink. The commandant of the Turin troops was of course 
an abstainer, but nobody else was anything like one, by the time 
wc got to the speeches the atmosphere was thick with benevolence. 

Speeches were made by almost even one, but General Liu 
Pm s was die one I liked the best He spoke, with an air of 
pugnacity', in hoarse Chinese; and, though lie paused every now 
and then for his remarks to be translated by die widely scattered 
interpreters into English, Russian, and Turin, he never paused for 
long The interpreters, however, stuck to their guns like men, 
so that very soon four speeches were being made in four languages, 
simultaneously and at a feverish rate. General Liu, who was 
dressed in a greeti suit with a belted jacket and an open collar 
and whose resemblance to an art student in an operatic chorus was 
spoilt only by the enormous automatic pistol dangling at his lnp, 
surveyed with complacency die peaceful and prosperous condition 
of the province', thanked both Consulates for their help m com- 
bating die plague, and ended with a peroration about Kim and me. 
Both the League of Nations (Kini was known to come from 

Geneva) and the Ncwspaper-for-thc-Enhghtcncd-Apprehension- 

of-Scholars were complimented with a warmdi which might 
have seemed, even to their most fervent admirers, excessive had 
not the'General brought his speech to an end with the disarming 
admission that he had not the faintest recollection of what he had 
been saying or wiry he had said it Whereupon, with a loud 
cry of ‘Y.MC.A. 1 ’, he started to dance, uncertainly but with 
great vigour, and in dus impromptu exhibition Kim was soon 
persuaded to join him. Nobody was assassmated. 
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The next day, which was August Sth, we took the road for India, 
For ordinary travellers the journey from Kashgar to Gilgit; 
takes something like thirty days, though die mail-runners do it- 
m much less; from Gilgit it is ten or twelve pony-stages on to 
Srinagar _ and die motor-road. Thanks to the Thomson-Glovcrs 
hospitality we felt fat and fresh and quite capable of taking the 
Himalayas in our stride 

The audiontics — with us, as with all British subjects, dilatory 
and obstructionist behind their parade of affability — had held 
us up for several days. First it was a matter of our exit visas, 
then diere was die question of passports for the pony-men we 
had hired, and finally there was some bother over custoriis 
formalities. But at last all was ready. Mr. Hsu, the newly installed 
mayor, sent us a present of a carpet each and provided an escort 
of two Chinese soldiers Our inconsiderable luggage was loaded 
on to four ponies, and the three Turkis in charge of them made to 
the Consul-General the usual worthless pledges of their devotion 
to our interests Mrs. Thomson-Glover, generously unmindful 
of the fact that her housekeeping had to be done on the basis of 
one supply-caravan from India per annum, pressed on us a large 
store of delicacies, and her husband lent me a fine grey stallion * 
which I was to present with his -compliments to die Mir of Nagar, 
whose territory borders the Gilgit road. 

So we started in fine styde though rather sadly, for we felt 
sorry to be leaving the Consulate and its kind and charming 
occupants; travellers were never better entertained than we had , 
been Barlow rode with us dirough the bazaar, then said good-bye 
and turned back; we went on through a blazing afternoon towards 
Yapchan, for we had to retrace our steps - to Yangi Hissar before 
leaving the desert road for good. 

It was as hot as we ever remembered it being. We conversed 
limply with our, escort, of whom die elder, Liu, was a kind of . 
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corporal, he had a wide mouth and a cheerful disposition and I 
liked the look of him. Unfortunately he too was riding a stallion, 
and mine, who was called Cloud, was of a jealous disposition 
and kicked the other murderously whenever lie got a chance 
Well after dark we reached Yapehan, where more than a fortnight 
before the tragedy of the suitcase had been discovered, we slept 
m the yard of a poor inn on a little raised platform acioss which, 
all night long, unaccountably marched an unending procession 
of toads in single file. 

Next morning we discovered that a dog had stolen the 
Consulate’s parting gift of a cold chicken and that two of the 
tent-poles had been left bchmd, and Cloud, in a fit of passion, 
kicked a hole in my suitcase, for which Yapehan was an 
exceptionally unlucky place It looked as if we hadn’t started in 
such fine style, after all 

Again it was hot, and at the end of the day’s stage we rode 
into Yangi Hissar with our tongues hanging out The aksakal 
..welcomed us with sour milk and ice, and I spent the evening 
thwarting an attempt by the Turlas to delay us for a day. The 
escort ,was tickled to death by the discover)’ that the one miserable 
Chinese eating place, m the bazaar called itself the Peking Restaurant, 
like many of Sheng Shili-tsai’s Manchurian troops they were 
both Shantung men, and very sophisticated by comparison with 
the boorish Tungan soldier)’ to whom we were accustomed 

From Yangi Hissar we branched south off the desert road, ana 
my diary rccoids that the next day was perhaps die best march 
since we hit the gobi’. It brought us to Igiz Yar, a little oasis 
on a rolling slope of piedmont gravel, and from here, m spite 
of the dust-haze, you could see die lulls It made a lot of difference 

Early the next morning we left the desert for good, entering the 
mountains by a narrow valley whose mouth was guarded by a 
little deserted Chinese fort. The valley floor, between steep 
jagged lulls of loess and rocks, was green and even lush in places, 
there were a few small clusters of mud houses under pop ars 
and apricot trees We had to ford the river, and in doing so Wu, 
the junior member of die escort, dropped his squat German car me 
into the torrent With loud and imperious cries lie summoned up 
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some Turki herdsmen and set them to the work of salvage, throwing . 
stones to guide them as one does with a retnever; m die end they _ 
fished die weapon out and departed, unthanked. ' ; 

We did a long stage and camped by an isolated shepherd’s 
house at a place called Aktalla. It felt wonderful to be back in , 
the lulls, where the air was cool and the water clear, where there 
were no flics and no empty' horizons. We pitched die tent on good 
firm ground, and Kirn cooked a gigantic meal of eggs and onions. 
We no longer felt homesick for Kashgar, or mdeed for anywhere 
else. 

The next day was the Twelfth 'of August. But it seemed 
unreasonable and exorbitant to regret die Highlands when the 
peaks about you ran to 20,000 feet, and I was not unduly* 
sentimental It was a grey day. The Turin's pleaded a 'sick 
horse and were slow m starting. There were no more trees up 
here, and the ’valley had narrowed to a gorge in which the going 
was often bad. Once Cloud stumbled on a close-shaved ledge 
and I had a nasty moment; and once, fording the river, one of 
the loads got dipped. But in Kashgar we had had die sense to 
seal up our films in watertight tins, so we no longer lived in dread 
of dieir immersion. 

I was riding, as I had ridden ever since Cherchen. m shorts; - 
towards the end of the stage a small, determined wind blew 
down the valley and I finished up numb with cold. A htde rain 
fell while we were making camp, and we dined, a thought dis- 
consolately, off half-cooked mutton, the Turkis having ’ annexed 
a stray sheep which met diem on the road. As we were settling 
down for the night a shot rang out behind the tent, and as its 
echoes went rolling round the crags above us I diought that 
perhaps Tartary was going to provide, for once, something more 
.positive than monotony; but it was only Liu, defying imaginary' 
bandits 

Morning came, very cold but, brilliant As we v. ere -starting, a 
mail-runner passed through camp, bringing dark stories of flooded 
rivers up the road. We rode ott, rejoicing in die sunshine and in 
the stark but friendly' background of the Pamirs We were now 
• entering country whose rare inhabitants were mosdy' Kirghiz 
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or Tadjiks, and presently we passed a Kirghiz lady almost embar- 
rassingly fraught with local colour, she not only rode a yak but 
also wore a great white hat shaped like a saucepan and typical of 
these parts. Later we met the headman from Kashka Su, the next 
tiny settlement of tents; lie and Ins oudandish tram were well- 
disposed, and he sent hack a youth on a more than usually nimble 
y'ak to prepare for our reception 
.When we got to Kashka Su there were only three y’urts, but a 
cooking fire was at our disposal (m the matter of fuel we were 
back on the dung standard) and we pitched our tent next door in 
highly romantic surroundings It was Liu’s ambiuon to shoot a 
marmot, and I took him on a punitive expedition against these 
arrogantly vocal creatures. The expedition was not a great success, 
but we enjoyed it. Liu pretended to treat the whole tiling as a joke 
but really took it very seriously' Unfortunately lus marksmanship 
suffered from his habit of closing his eyes tightly before pulling 
the trigger, and although a considerable quantity’ of the Provincial 
Government’s ammunition was expended there were no casualties 


among the marmots 

Hie people of the place killed a sheep for us, and as Kim had gone 
off to climb the highest available mountain and as I was ravenously 
hungry I decided to cook dinner myself. I am by natuic both 
clumsy and improvident; and by' the time I had set fire to the fat, 
burnt off my' eyelashes, and nearly razed a yurt to the ground I was 
quite glad when Kim came back and took charge 

We had reached, in this high maze of empty' sunlit valleys, the 
most idyllic stage of the journey We were well mounted an we 
provisioned, and from time to time — once m a day', perhaps — we 
felt (at least I did) a keen, an almost painful stab of excitement at 
the realization that we w r erc measurably near our goal or t ie irs 
time we were entitled to look forward to getting home, an a t loug 1 
Kini, for whom the world is much too small, would genuinely 
have preferred to have gone on travelling indefinitely', an a t ioug 1 
I had'notlung to complain of in our life and knew from experience 
that for me England had more in common with ennui t lan e irs 
syllable of her name, there was , without a doubt, something sharply 
-satisfactory' in the thought that we were at last approa mg 
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destination for which with faint hopes we had set out so many 
months before 

The only fly m our ointment was die Turkis and their pomes. We 
had lined five ponies, one for Kini to ride and four for the packs, 1 
but the Turkis had brought along three ofdicir own, carrying bales 
of embroidered saddle-bags and similar wares to be sold in the 
bazaar at Gilgit. Their loads were heavy, ours were light; and as 
half of the ponies were wretched animals, and as the Turkis, like 
all Turkis, loaded them carelessly and treated them rough, at least 
two of the pomes were intermittendy unfit for work and most of 
the others suffered horribly from galls The result of this was that 
our picked ponies were given die heavy loads and the crocks were 
given ours; so that the caravan moved slowly and — what was 
worse from die point of view of our peace of mmd — painfully. 
There are few worse travelling companions than dishonesty and ? 
cruelty; and both, thanks to the Turkis’ tactics, were with us all the 
time 

At Kaslika Su, with steep passes ahead of us, we commandeered 
yaks. We did not want to commandeer them, but the escort were 
insistent. We imagined that they knew that die dirce crippling 
loads were merchandise of the Turkis; but die Turkis saw to it that • 
they knew nothing of the sort. So yaks were called up to carry the 
foreigners’ luggage and when, by stealth, 1 gave a present of money 
to die local matriarch Liu found out about it and was furious; his 
Olympian, plenipotentiary status had been undermined and he had 
lost face ' 

He and his comrade-in-arms, who had hitherto been changing 
animals at every stage, had now to ride on yaks, no horses being 
available. To the Chinese, as to the English, die yak appears a most 
barbanc animal; but to die Chinese ‘barbarian’ is a term provoca- 
tive rather of contempt than of curiosity, and the yak, being indi- 
genous to a part of what he regards as his dominions, must not be 
treated with that slightly snobbish respect which Western civiliza- 
tion (very nghdy) accords to primitive things. The escort, there- 
fore, sat then shaggy, grumbling mounts with an air of distant but 
apprehensive condescension: like a duchess on a merry-go-round. 

We left Kaslika Su and struck up a steep side valley. ‘The Gilgit 
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Road’, here as elsewhere for much of its length, is a courtesy title, 
and on die Chinese side of the frontier it indicates no more than 
die only practicable route for abnormally agile animals Rough, 
opportunist tracks zigzagged up to steeply sloping pastures just 
below die peaks, the early sunlight, falling athwart die long virgin 
tracts of turf, gave to the red-coated marmots a certain glory and 
surprise which their peevish sibilation could not altogether kill 
Liu bombarded them, violating the turf six feet from the burrows at 
whose mouths they sat; a mongrel dog who was following us, wise 
to the game, contented lumsclf with disillusioned and vindictive 
sniffs at long range and did not jeopardize his digmtv. 

Up and on we went, riding like gods on the roof of the world; 
then dropped dowrn steeply into a great vallcv, at the tail of winch 
we found two yurts. We rested, drank milk, changed yaks, and 
pushed on, aiming at a double stage. A diy and tortuous gully' 
brought us to another pass which we climbed very slowly, the 
horses fighting for breath The descent beyond it was rough going, 
and as we led our animals clattcnngly down a steep stream-bed 
we marvelled, not for the last time, how the Haardt-Citrocn 
Expedition had ever even pretended to believe that they could get 
their caterpillar tractors from Gilgit to Kashgar At dusk, with two 
stiff stages behind us, we camped at a place called Tolul Bulung, 
where there were yurts The escort got in late, ruffled in temper 
and chary' of sitting down after their feats of y f akmanslup 
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The next day was August 15th, it was exactly six months since we 
had left Peking We did a trying stage, working our way up the 
valley of a violent river which we had to ford six times. The yaks - 
came through the torrent bluntly and stertorously, like tugs, but 
the tired sore pomes floundered with an air of helplessness among 
the submerged rocks Distraction was provided by a covCy of 
clnkkor, on winch I opened fire without success. At noon the valley 
branched in two; we followed the wcstcily fork which widened as 
we got higher and led us out at last on to a bare col where' three 
Kirghiz yurts comprised the settlement of Yan Bulak. The Kirghiz, 
tough and slant-eyed, received us kindly, and Kini, who had lived 
with their race on die Russian side of the Tien Shan, felt very much 
at home in their tents The warmth of our welcome was, it is true, 
tempered when Liu accidentally discharged the" rook rifle through 
die roof, but they soon got over that 

That night in die htde tent we had a great feast of macaroni and 
vodka to celebrate six months on die road The scramble of 
departure — so far off now in time and space — was luxuriously ; 
recalled, the fane)' dresses and the flashlight on die station platform,- , 
the poor Smigunov’s excitement, our own wild guesses into the 
future ... It all seemed to belong to another journey, made by 
odicr people. 

Clnchikhk, some 15,000 feet high and die biggest of the Pamir 
passes was still before us, and we attacked it the next day. All the 
morning we rode easily on die turf of a wide, pleasant valley. 
There were marmots everywhere, and for the first time we saw 
lammergeyers — huge whitish vultures with something monstrous 
and prehistoric about their dingy stardmg bulk. A donkey belong- 
ing to a Turki caravan ahead of us had fallen down and died, and 
three or four of diese great birds were waiting foi; the human 
scavengers to finish widi the carcase; die Turkis were taking the - 
shoes off it. 
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- At tlie end of the valley \vc began to climb less gradually, and 
soon came to a big stony corne with a dark green loclian m it 
Snow, beaten ice-hard by the wind, armoured the peaks around us. 
The pass itself Was at the top of a steep, forbidding slope of screes, 
and up this, picking its way awkwardly among die boulders, our 
caravan began to wind m zigzags The Turkis stabbed the wretched 
ponies midway between eye and nostril with long iron skewers 
which they earned for the purpose, this let a good deal of blood, 
and diough it looked a barbarous and cruel practice it undoubtedly 
made the animals’ brcathuig easier at high altitudes Our Turkis 
always did it on passes and, judging by die amount of blood widi 
which the boulders of the Chichikhk were spattered, it was a 


„ universal custom. 

At die head of the pass wc rested, looking back widi complacency 
at the gashed labyrinth of lulls and valleys diat now lay behind us 
Then wc went on, scrambling out of the screes on to easier going, 
and dropped down to a wide table-land where many yaks were 
grazing Wc rode across this slantwise, plagued a little by the wind, 
to camp in the evening under anodier but a lesser pass. For some 
time there had been strife among the Turkis, and now Tokhta, 
the idlest, greediest, and most ineffectual of the three, came to me 
and announced widi tears that he went in terror of his life. I cade 
them all togcdicr — the dignified one who spoke a little Russian, 
die tough one who looked like a caricature of a Frenc 1 gen at me, 
and the abj'ect Tokhta — and abused them m die regs o tree 
languages; dicy were tiresome people. Wc settled down or le 
niglit in a bad temper winch was not improved by e iscovery 
that our precious Worcester sauce had emptied itself into a bag 
- Turfan raisins However, we were slightly mollified by a prese 
of milk brought by some Tadjiks who sprang unaccountably ' out of 
the nakcd platcau > They were bearded, hook-nosed men, wean „ 
hats of a model very similar to that evolve , some y ea > 

The Daily Mail; they are said to be the racial prototypes of homo 

F Wc made a mildly inauspicious start die next morning. , ° 
Kim’s Cluncsc stirrup-irons had broken. L 1U ' U ous s j ]OUt _ 

yak and lost face, and there was a good deal of promiscuous shout 
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mg at Tohkta. But we climbed the little pass without mishap, and 
after ndmg for some time along a high, shallow valley began to 
descend steeply bv a gorge into that great trough of the Pamirs 
known as Sankol. Tins was the worst bit of the road so far. There 
was no track, and the horses needed the agility of ibex to navigate 
die broken, boulder-strewn floor of the ravine, down which, to 
make things worse, a stream ran powerfully. 

But we came out at last, unscadied, on to a long hare slope of 
land where the sun (for we were down to a mere 10,000 feet) struck 
hotlv. From this we descended once more, but easily, through a 
defile, forded the upper waters of die Yarkand Darya; and save 
pleasantly extended before us die green pastures of Sankol or the 
Taghdumbash Pamir. We were now not far from Tashkurgan, of 
which, according to Skrinc, ‘Ptolemy speaks as having been the. 
extreme western emporium of Scrikc (China)’. 

Towards evening die town came nv sight. Below the bastiouS of 
an excessively romantic fore mud roofs and tree-tops huddled. I. 
have a liking for forts, and this one, dominating wide pastures 
baieadi a range of snow-peaks, seemed to me wildly beautiful- 
The plain round the small bazaar was dotted with horses and 
camels, many of them with their packsaddlcs on, and a few clusters 
of tents supplied the suburbs We liked die look of Tashkurgan 

The British aksakal was an aged Hindu with a squint. He had a 
slight and somehow Bunyaiiesque command of English and de- 
scribed himself, not without pride, as ‘foiled nnddle school, A D. 
1902’. We established ourselves m his house and read with interest, 
die testimonials from travellers which he had collected in die course 
of his long, lonely years of service under die Government of India. 
He was a charming old man. 

In Tsarist days die Russians used to keep a patrol of Cossacks 
iiha'dy garrisoned at Tashkurgan; die subtler Bolsheviks run the 
place by means of agents, who take their orders from die nearest 
Soviet frontier post, at Kizd Rabat. We had half expected, for 
diat reason, trouble at Tashkurgan, but the chief local mischief- 
maker was away hunting mutineers in the hills, and Ins deputies — 
a seedy Chinese and a seedy Tadjik — chopped our Kashgar exit- 
visas without a murmur. 
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' So the next day we were ready to stait on the last three stages 
winch would take us out of Chinese territory; but the Turlas were 
not. As usual they fought, and as usual the) lost, a dcla)ing action 
They had no grain for the ponies, dicy said, and no bread for them- 
selves Both these war-cries had been raised in Yangi Hissar, and 
in both the note of defiance sounded but hollow 1) These matters, 
I told them, were their own look-out Grain was procurable in 
tile bazaar, and so was bread, it did not need twenn-four hours to 
rectify the results of their improvidence Their resistance crumpled 
before an imperious and sardonic manner, the Turkis, however 
plausibly they blustered, were easy people to handle They speeded 
the delivery of their gram, had their bread baked quickly, and got 
under way in the early afternoon 
Tashktirgan was a frontier town if ever there was one. It had, 
among other things, the air of living on passers-by, on people Irom 
outside. The shops, such as they were, sold mainly the dungs you 
needed on the road — ropes and boots and fur hats and victuals — 
leavened widi such finer)', sweetmeats, and medicines as might 
attract men to whom the inconsiderable town v r as what a port is to 
a sailor. There was litdc movement m the single street, but the rare 
loiterer might belong to any one of half a dozen races Soviet 
’influence had becalmed dicre several caravans bound for India, and 
there Was also a large part)' of Afghan merchants camped disconso- 
lately and indefinitely m die best of the poor inns All these were 
suffering from trumped-up passport rcgulanons, inspired by aimless 
malice. We visited the Afghans, and Kim, seeking to ingratiate her- 
self with die embittered monkey who acted as dieir regimenta 


mascot, was mildly savaged for her pains 

At three o’clock we moved off, under a threatenmg s 'y. ie 
Kashgar escort had discharged their mission, w r e rewardc icin 
liberally with wads of paper money — from now on usc t0 
and difficult to change in Tashkurgan — and were prow e w 1 
- two local substitutes One of these was a glib Turin from Turfan, 
the shoddiest type of die miles gloriosus, die other was a tough and 
slighdy less unreliable Tadjik with an oafish, lycantnropic , ace 
wcich suggested a good-natured illustration to die ta e o 
Red Riding Hood 
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Soon after leaving the town we had to ford die river, here un- 
expectedly wide and deep; die loads came through all right, but 
two of the men got a wetting By die tame we reached die further 
bank dusk was not far off and we stopped for die night in a house 
u hose kindly people were bullied by our escort. Here we discovered 
that the Turkis had played their old game of requisitioning horses 
for their own loads under the pretext that they were part of our 
baggage, so the usual irritable and inconclusive court-martial was 
held, the defendants (whose employer had perforce been paid in 
advance) knowing full well diat no penalty could be visited upon 
them. * ' 

We slept uneasily in a room too full and too redolent of humanity 
and set off again m a grey, dank morning. After die challenging 
and often lovely landscapes of die last few days the river valley, 
here seemed dull and featureless. But after ridinc; for diree hours 
we saw approaching us three horsemen in whose appearance diere 
was something unforeseen. For mondis we had been used to 
watching people ride towards us from a great distance, and. we 
knew instinctively that diere was something exceptional about these 
three; but at first we could not assess or define their oddity, any 
more than a wild -fowler can always label on sight a duck whose 
manner of flight brands it, almost unpcrccptibly, a stranger species 
to Iiis beat. 

Soon, however, we made out that these vaguely anomalous 
figures had heads which were not only abnormally large but white; 
and a few minutes later we were conversing with Europeans who 
wore — uneasily, as for charades — extravagantly wide topees. 
They were Swedish missionaries — one man ,and two women — 
returning to their duties at Kashgar. Their appearance, except for- 
their topees, was dowdy, and they were nice people, wadi diat 
unsensational oudook which is doubly appreciated when 1 you meet 
it in die back of beyond. It happened that I knew several of their 
colleagues and compatriots in Mongolia, and, although, like most 
of the people we encountered on the road, they did not know what 
to make of us. we had some friendly talk before parting. They said 
... d lat diere was a telegram waiting for ine at Gdgit, and this news — * 
for I am a kind of specialist in anticipation — was almost better 
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than receiving the telegram itself. They also said, which was much 
less heartening, that they had been held up for a day by a Soviet 
agent at the Chinese frontier post called Mintaka Karau! Their 
passports were in order, and there was no excuse, far less a reason, 
for the delay; but they learnt later that a messenger had been sent 
to Kizil Rabat, die nearest Soviet frontier post, reporting their 
arrival and asking for instructions 
By the nine we had exchanged gncvanccs and itineraries their 
caravan had begun to arrive — a long strmg of ponies bearing 
opulent, efficient-looking boxes vv Inch put to shame our niggardly 
and nondescript effects We gave them messages for our friends m 
Kashgar and went our way 
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In spite of this stimulating interlude the stage was long and dreary. 
A cold wind had sprung up to underline its bleakness before, in 
the middle of the afternoon, we sighted Dafdar, an irrigated strip 
of green, dotted sparsely w ith yurts and with mud houses, which rail 
beside the river. It was a very long strip. Dusk was falling, and 
we were tired, before we reached the end of it, where the headman 
had his tents. 

He and his family received us with off-hand affability. 'But their 
\urt was draught) and our bellies were empty; so we spent a cheer- 
less evening, for the ponies with tire food and the sleeping bags 
'\ t ' rc ' ,ot expected until late We went on expecting them until we 
fell asleep, inadequately wrapped in the household’s spare apparel. 
A little flour had been kneaded into dough and baked in the cinders; 
but we were still very hungry, for we had been planning 
dinner for the last ten miles. We were, however, too wear) 7 to be 
cantankerous. 

We woke, as we had both often woken before, to reluctant 
communal stirrings in the half-light before dawn: to the gradual 
interruption of snores: to the breaking up of huddled human 
chr)salids: to the scratchy rumble of dung tipped out of a basket 
on to the fire. It was a poor family and there was only milk for 
rcakfast. the ponies still had not arrived. One of the escort 
vent in search of them and they turned up at ten o’clock withsad 
*pf s . a SIC k horse, of two sick horses, of Tokhta’s belly pains, 
o cing benighted in a biting wind. It was out of the question, they 
said, to do another stage to-da). 

Tiicy were at least as hungry as we were and, reserving censure, 
told them to cook a meal We did the same ourselves, and presently 
s% ' a §S cre d out with a full stomach to find them, as I had hoped, 
replete and confident and easily amenable. I gave die whining 
okhta (who had over-eaten at Tashkurgan) a laxative which 
cou iave launched him to die moon, and cruelly raised a laugh 

- ‘ 5<So 
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at Ins expense, so that the whole caravan, which an hour ago had 
refused to budge, moved off m good spirits 

It was August 20th. A drab stage brought us to Paik, a day’s 
march short of the Chinese frontier. Here, beside a stream which 
rumour stocked with trout, there was a mined house and a yurt, 
thick with opium smoke, containing eight or ten nondescript 
guards and officials; their rifles were all either Russian or British 
We pitched our tent in the rums of the house, ate a meal, and tried 
in vain to understand the soui-dcstroy mg grievance winch one of 
the Turki guards did his best to air in a low voice and a medley of 
languages. 

Next morning it was snowing Not less silent, not less nearly 
impalpable, not less unprovoked than the flakes themselves, the 
omens of unpleasantness began to setdc round us. Among our 
men there was a delay — unaccompanied by the usual excuses — 
in the preparations for starting. Then a tough Tadjik, his coat 
of Russian cut criss-crossed with equally Russian bandoliers, 
stumped up from the official yurt and asked, with lll-bodmg 
suavity, for our passports. I handed them over and without more 
ado lud my diary in the recesses of my sleeping bag, I am no 
alarmist, but the last six months had given me a nose for passport 
trouble I also dug out our bar of gold (half of it had been sold 
for rupees m Kashgar) and dropped it into what was left of the 
lining of my biccchcs Kim also, rather perfunctorily, hid her 
diary; in matters affecting animals or supplies she scented danger 
long before I did, but she was comparattvcly careless of the 
quicksands (no word is more appropriate) ol Oriental bureaucracy. 

• For an hour nothing happened, and off-hand inquiries from 
tlic escort received evasive though sympathetic answers So at 
last — very' much the innocent foreigner who is perplexed but 
certain of his rights — I bearded the official conclave in the yurt 
Somebody spoke Chinese, somebody else a htde Russian, an 
before long I had them at a technical disadvantage The Kas igar 
visas on our passports were m Chinese, wluch none of them cot 
read; but, since diey all unofficially served another Power, there 
was nothing to which they more readily agreed than the contention 
that we were still m Chinese territory, where visas issued by 
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Chinese officials were all that could possibly be required. By 
pressing the point I got the passports back, and all, normally, would 
have been well. But Russia is a harder taskmaster to her servants ; 
than China is, and after some groping the caparisoned Tadjik 
stumbled on a pretext. He understood, he said, that I had a rifle 
with me; had I a passport fot it? . 

Oddly enough, I had. At least, I had a passport for the -4 4>, 
which I had left behind me in Kashgar; it was an imposing docu- 
ment, made out in Peking, to which my photograph had been 
affixed, and they were incapable of detecting its irrelevance. 
Unfortunately I had to leave die yurt to fetch it, and while I was 
away dicy had leisure to concert dieir policy. The rifle pasSi, 
triumphandy produced, was scrutinized and rejected. This was 
no good, they said; I needed a pass made out in Turld. I must, 
accompany them to their superior at the frontier post of Mintaka 
Karaul. - 

The rat winch I had smelt was there, all right; I remembered, 
the Swedes, and prayed that we might get off with a day s delay, 
as they had. ' , . . - 

The rook rifle was formally — and quite unwarrantably — 
confiscated, wrapped up in a coat, and tied on beliind the saddle 
of the Tadjik. I had played my cards well, though .vainly, and 
the Tadjik himself was rattled. If there is one thing .more dis- 
concerting than to be asked your name and rank by your adversary 
and to see him write diem down, it is to see him write diem 
down at somebody else’s dictation; diis old trick I had -used in 
childish spite, and it had had its due effect Relations were strained 
all round when we started for Mintaka Karaul. 

The nde between bare, enclosing hills was uneventful, diougn 
once two shots rang out quite close above us and the escort unslung 
their ancient Russian rifles.- Towards the end of the stage die 
Tadjik passed us at a gallop, wisely bent on getting Ins story in 
first. For all our consciousness of rectitude we too quickened our 
pace, .and towards -evening, fording a fork in die river, reached 
Mintaka Karaul, .where. diree .or four yurts, standing -in good 
pasture within a few hours’ ride of the Russian, Indian, and Afghan 
frontiers, marked the last inhabited spot in China.. 
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--- Chinese rank of the official in cl large of this place and of 
Pail was Lan Fu. The man luinsclf was a sharp-eyed, bearded 
Tadjik called Zamir, aged between fort) and fifty He spoke 
excellent Russian and was thereby endowed — as all Orientals 
who speak a Western language arc — with a twofold personality 
He received us with die maximum of courtesy in a large yurt 
dung about with rifles; a small but interested crowd of Tadjiks, 
Afghans, Turkis, and Kirghiz was also present 

We avoided the temptation — never stronger than when a 
lingua franca is unexpectedly available — to embark at once on a 
recital of our grievances; to a Chinese such direct tactics would 
have seemed unforgivably bad form, and even a Tadjik, I imagine, 
would have found them oafish and unskilful Instead we.squattcd, 
iranic tea, and 'made conversation, noting the while that, although 
Zanur expressed die deepest abhorrence for die Soviet regime 
md attributed his command of Russian to some years of service 
with Tsarist Russians at Tashkurgan, both the full-skirted cut and 
die serge material of his black uniform could only have conic 
iom across the Soviet border. He also offered me, in an unmis- 
takable packet, some tobacco called Makhorka, formerly common 
n Russia but now issued only to the fighting forces and the police 
if the Soviet Union. 

After some desultory, polite, and unusually sophisticated talk 
'amir suggested that we should move to our quarters, so we 
eft the tent, remounted, and galloped through a snowstorm 
vith him and half a dozen odiers to two vurts which stood at 
lie moudi of the valley up which ran the Gilgit road Here we 
verc installed in the yurt which was used by the mail-runners, 
nd when tea had been made and the busde of arrival had subsided 
broached the delicate subj'cct of my rifle 

Zamir was most sympathetic, he apologized for the annoyance 
vc had been caused and said that his subordinate at Paik was tux 
gnorant boor who did not know bow to treat foreigners ut le 
lad, Zamir regretted to inform us, acted within his rights, there a 
cccntly been promulgated a regulation winch required ever) con 
ignment of arms (poor rook rifle') m transit on the border to c 
Ccompamcd by a special pass made out m Turin and C nese } 
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the pro\ incial audionucs. It would be impossible for me to take' 
my weapon out of Smkiang without such a pass. He was sorry, hat 
thcic it was 

We aigticd the point amicably Why had not the officials in 
Kashgar, who alone were competent to issue the pass and who knew 
we had a nflc, told us about this regulation? Could notan exception 
be made m favour of so puny a weapon 5 And so on. , 

It was difik ult to make out what kmd of a game Zamir was pla}: 
mg With the greatest ease lie could have overlooked the alleged 
regulation; with the greatest, ease he could have taken Ins stand’ on 
the letter of tins hypothetical law and held ns up.for days wliile the 
matter was referred back to Tashkurgan and perhaps to Kashgar. 
Very reasonable, but equally conscientious, he hovered irresolutely 
between these two courses of action, going through-all the motions : 
of a man who is waiting to be bribed. But to my oblique hints that 
the bribe was there if that was what lie wanted he responded not at 
all; it was most mystifying. 

Of course he held us m his power, not so much because of the 
rifle as because of the Turkis, who, like die knaves and fools diey 
were, had failed to declare their three pony-loads of merchandise at 
Taslikurgan and whose papers were therefore hopelessly out of 
order. Zamir could quite legitimately have impounded the whole 
caravan. But he remained affable, charming, and outwardly anxious 
to help, and somehow we did not feel that there was serious trouble - 
brewing. We celebrated our last night on Chinese soil with a feast, 
of fried potatoes and drank, m vodka, the health of General Chiang 
Kai-shek. 
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The next day dawned brilliant and frostv, once more the metal on 
our cameras worked stiffly and v, as painful to touch, as it had been 
in the mountains of the. Koko Nor The points ^ ere loaded up and, 
at my request, Zamir roundly abused the Turkis before they moved 
off. Our escort departed, earning with them our thanks, and a 
more than adequate present of money, the) also earned with them 
(as we discovered later) Kim’s gloves and a whip to which I vas 
greatly attached. It was a good v hip, with a handle made of orongo 
antelope honi, and it had cost me a packet of Chinese matcics a, 
Basil Malghun, the first place in Smkiang; to have it stolen at t e 
last place in Smkiang was an experience whose symmetry inr y 
' condoned its cruelty. 

Meanwhile, there was still the question of the rifle a c l ucs 10 j 
which Zamir seemed reluctant to reopen. When at ast o g<- 

him to do so, he put on an ‘it-hurts-mc-inorc-than-it-hurts-yo 

expression and said that lie must confiscate it, a practica s a - » 
session with lus colleagues had revealed no seemly met 10 to cu 

Gordian knot of red tape , 

One gets fond of a gun, and although not by nature very send- 

mental I looked on die rook rifle as something v < 1IC 1 i 

a lot of fun and contributed matcnallv to the success of the expe 
tion I was not (I felt almost melodramatic about 1 11s) 0 g 

hand it over to a rat of a Russian agent. c.cfflt 

So I gave Zamir black looks (the ponies were arc y j^ n ’ 

and I \\ as not m a position to give him any thing mote) 
that he liackno right to confiscate the rifle I wou - lt jj t ] ic 
fnend the Consul-Gcncrahas a present. It coul go count c f 

next mail-runner, accompanied by a 1 letter j ettcrTl , 0U ]j 

my treatment at Mmtaka Karaul , and a duphea looks) 

* be! sent from digit, ui case the original (here mo e black looEsj 

should go astray I got out a pad and began to wr 

Whedier Zamir was ratded or whether lie relented I shall 
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know; but the first-few vitriolic sentences had hardly been composed 
when he threw in his hand. He would take the risk. ,he said; as a 
personal favour to me he would take the risk. I must leave the 
Pelting pass mdi him, and write an exculpatory letter; but I could 
have my nSe ... I galloped after the pomes, dug. out the pass, 
galloped back, handed it over, and said good-bye before he could 
change his mind. 

Horse, foot, and (by a miracle) artillery, the expedition marched 
on India 

As we followed die ponies up the valley between peaks half 
covered until snow, very bold and black-and-white against the deep 
blue sky, wc were joined by a man whom I had noticed, during our 
parleys with Zanur, registering silent disapproval in the background. 
He was a Hunza man from beyond the passes, who called me ‘sahib’ 
and introduced himself as Assa Khan; his clothes and his cap were 
made of the loose whitish material, not unlike soft Shedand tweed, 
m w luch all the Hunza people dress, and his face had a Nordic look 
about it. In Turki — of w hich by this time I had my usual make- 
shift smattering — he told us, what we had guessed already, that ■ 
Zamir was a bad man, in Russian pay, and that his action in the , 
matter of my rifle had been quite illegal. I liked die look of Assa " 
Khan, until his soft speech and his easy stride and Ins beautiful 
manners; and he must have liked the look of us. for thenceforward 
he attached himself to the expedition, acting as our body-servant - 
and showing a genuine reluctance to accept wages. He was one of 
the nicest people we met in the whole journey. 

It was not long before we overtook the ponies. The Turkis had ~ 
collected a donkey to carry an extra sack of maize, and die donkey, 
carelessly loaded and carelessly driven, had dropped die maize into 1 
the river while the caravan was fording it: the whole circus was 
enveloped in its habitual atmosphere of obloquy, exhaustion, a'pd . 
ineptitude. We stood by, cursing, until they got under way again: 
We had started, thanks to Zamir, late, and we had the worst pass' 
on the whole road to cross before nightfall. . . - 

A little further on we sighted it: the Mintaka Pass, the Pass of a 
Thousand Ibex, 15,600 feet above sea-level. A rough zig-zag track 
led up to it, climbing painfully the steep and rock-strewn wall of 
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the valley. We had come at last to the cxtrenicst boundary of China 

Snow began to fall as \vc attached the pass The tired porues canvc 
up very slowly, the Turlas stabbing them in the nose and changing 
the loads repeatedly. I left the sorry hugger-mugger of the caravan 
and walked on ahead, leading Cloud; the altitude affected me very 
little and I enjoyed the climb Here and there beside the track the 
bones of horses lay whitening, and with a sudden stab of pity 1 
remembered Slalom, standing gtoggily with his head hanging and 
his feet apart, just as \vc had left him, I won' 1 have given a lot to 
lenow that lie was still alive. A flight of snow partridges swept past 
and disappeared round a corner; two little bi ds like redstarts chat- 
tered thinly among the rocks The falling sr.JW made a veil which 
half shut out the world, the valley sprawling below me and the 
jagged peaks above, so that Small things close at hand took on a kind 
of intimacy, a new importance. There was no sound at all save the 
chink of die stallion’s hooves on rock and an occasional faint wail 
of execration from the struggling Turkis beneath me 

About half-way up the track was inexplicably dccoiatcd with a 
fragment of The Times newspaper, and I took this for a good omen 
Now I could see that the head of the pass w as marked by four or 
five little pillars of close-piled stones I was suddenly aware that this 
was an Occasion In less dian an hour our ambitions would be 
realized; the forlorn hope would have come off In less than an hour 
we should be in India 

When I reached the top I found a stone shelter for mail-runners 
standing m a twisting gully of screes whose turns shut out the pro- 
spect ahead of me, the stallion and I were on Bridsh-Indian soil, a 
somewhat metaphorical commodity among these rocks I sat dov n 
on the threshold of die hut and smoked a pipe, feeling sleepy and 
complacent Snow was still fallmg, Cloud shivered and nudged 111c 
with his nose, trying to point out that this was a poor sort of place 
to halt. 

Half an hour later, heralded by r die raucous objurgations of the 
Turkis, die caravan came plunging into sight over die lip of the pass; 
Kmi reported a gruelling climb, and most of die ponies were in a , 
bad w r ay. It was getting late and we pushed on without delay — over 
:hc screes, into an awkward wilderness of boulders, across a patch of 
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soggy ground, and out on to a little rocky platform whence we 
looked, for the first time, into India. 

The snow had drawn off. Below us a glacier sprawled, grey and 
white, m the shadowed bottom of a gigantic pit. Opposite, wearing 
their wisps of cloud superbly, two towering snow-peaks were re- 
fulgent m the last of the sunlight. It was a sight to take your breath 
away. 

‘So far I like India,’ said Kim. 
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The panorama was cold comfort for the pomes It was six’ o’clock 
already, and wc had a bad descent before us As we started on it 
one of them, staggering under the Turkis’ merchandise, collapsed 
among the boulders, and two of the others looked to be on their 
last legs. I lost my temper with die Turkis who, by callous neglect 
on the one hand and plain dishonesty on the other, had brought die 
animals to this pass Furious that they should thus shoddily intrude 
the sufferings of horses between us and an occasion which we had 
earned the right to enjoy, I roared at them a polyglot string of oaths 
and felt a little better Then, at Assa Khan’s suggestion, wc left diem 
to meet m their own wav this crisis of dieir own providing and 
began to pick our way steeply down towards die foot of the glacier. 

Dusk fell swifdy. In die uncertain light die skeletons of horses — 
grisly bric-a-brac to decorate the boulders — seemed to take on 
solidity and appeared like zebras Soon we were scrambling in a 
moonless, starless night, but the excellent Assa Khan knew' what 
passed for the path and at last, two hours after nightfall, a stone hut 
loomed up out of the broken floor of the valley Wc tethered the 
horses and went m. 

We were tired and cold and wc had eaten nothing since breakfast, 
and to crown it all I had lost my box of matches So we sat shivering 
in the duck and draughty darkness until cries, as of lost souls, from 
die grim face above us announced the approach of the Turkis I 
went out with a torch to help them and found snow falling fairly 
heavily, but at last all the animals were collected, unloaded, and 
given dieir nose-bags of maize. We made tea and ate some bread, 
treating thej'aded Turkis, who shared the hut, widi unsmiling and 
resigned contempt. It was not long before everyone was asleep on 
die floor. 

It, was still snowing at dawn. Before starting, I staged a show- 
down widi the Turkis, widi valuable support from Assa Khan I 
told them that we were now no longer m China, but m a country 
, 569 
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belonging to England; that dieir knavery in breaking down out 
ponies witli tlicir loads would henceforward not go unpunished; 
and that if I had any more trouble with them they would finish up 
in jail At this they looked dejected, if not exactly penitent, and for 
several days they were less tiresome. 

The place of the hut was called Gulkoja, and from there we 
climbed up out of die rocky pit, whose scenery suggested the nether 
regions as visualized by those of our ancestors who believed diat 
hell was a cold place. A faint track led us down a deep, narrow 
valley with a soggy floor, where we passed two cheerful Hunza 
herdsmen living m a cave. It was a grey day, hut still and pleasandy 
autumnal, at die end of a very short stage we came to the junction, 
of two v.illeys where there was a straggling grove of silver birch 
and near it, to our amazement and delight, a litdc rest-house. -To 
travellers coming from India it would have seemed, perhaps, a’ bleak 
and miserable edifice, for it is the meanest as well as the last on the 
Gilgit road. But to us four wind-proof walls, a roof impervious to 
the ram which had just begun to fall, a clean, swept floor, and (above 
all) a fireplace widi a real clunincy represented the height of luxury. 
It was true diat Cloud, when tethered to one of die posts of the- 
veranda, involuntarily uprooted it with a twitch of his head; it was 
true that the single chair collapsed almost on sight. But we thought' 
ourselves in heaven, and settled m with diat delightful sensation, 
compounded both of snugness and of novelty with which children 
install dicmsclvcs in a summerhouse and mimic domesticity. ' 

We lay up for die rest of the day. The faithful Assa Khan brought 
firewood, and we opened one of the two tins, each containing diree . 
sausages, which Mrs. Thomson-Glovcr had given us, and Kini 
cooked a memorable meal. We blew ourselves out, and I discovered 
among the books wc had borrowed m Kashgar, an early Wodc-' 
house. It was not the Master at his greatest, and I had read it twice 
before; but it helped to make die long afternoon at Murkushi (as the 
place was called) one of die few truly luxurious memories' of a 
journey on which luxuries meant a lot. ' ^ " 

The next day, which' was August 24th, provided another major 
landmark. Under grey skies wc moved off down a towering glen; 
the weather, and the litde groves of silver birch growing in soggy 
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ground, powerfully suggested Scotland. Between the green patches 
- in die floor of the valley the track wound awkwardly through rocks 
or ran gingerly adiwart steep slopes of screes In the nuddle of the 
morning we met a man widi an umbrella, who, as far as we could 
understand, had been sent out from Misgar to meet us, though who 
had sent him, and how they had known of our coming, remained a 
mystery. 

At one o’clock we sighted Misgar itself Cunning irrigation 
channels had made a kind of oasis on a terraced shelf of rock 
Bariev was growing dunly m the little fields, and squat mud houses 
nesded under apricot trees. We beheld the outpost of a curious and 
frugal civilization 

But die economics and ethnology of Hunza interested us, for die 
moment, not at all Misgar was die terminus of die telegraph hne 
from India, and as we rode dirough die scattered village we heard 
the wind sing m the single wire. We crossed, by a nasty stone 
bridge, a clamorous and foanung torrent and came to the rest- 
house, whose white walls w r ere pleasmgly decorated with studies in 
still life, painted by M. IacovlcfF, the amst of the Haardt-Citroen 
Expedition, dirce of whose members had spent some time in Misgar 
We tvcrc welcomed by the official representative of the Mir of 
Hunza, a stocky, energetic little man who spoke some English, and 
he led us back across the bridge to the telegraph office. 

The Kasliniin clerk in charge cared but little for his desolate and 
chilly post and was not displeased at meeting strangers He got in 
toucli widi Gtlgit and collected the telegrams that were waiting for 
me there. We watched hungrily while his deliberate pencil inter- 
preted the buzzing Morse mto longhand, these were the first com- 
munications we had had from the outside w r orld for six and a half 
months It was a thrilling moment, spoilt only by the fact that there 
were no messages for Kim, who before starting had sent home clues 
to her potential whereabouts wluch were even more characteristically 
vague than mine had been 

. For all that, we felt that we were very nearly home and sent off 
jubilant, facetious, and expensive wires to our nearest and dearest 
Then we W'alked back to die rest-house in a state of elation which 
evaporated suddenly when we readied the stone bridge 
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It was the Ttirkis again. We had outstripped them on the road, 
but they had arrived while we were in die telegraph office and had 
started taking the ponies across the bridge to the rest-house. The 
badge consisted of two great slabs of rock; it was narrow, and un- 
protected by anvtlnng in the nature of a balustrade. To drive loaded 
animals across it, instead of leading them one at a tune, was the 
height of folly, but tliis was what the Turkis had done. The ponies 
bumped cacli other with the projecting loads, and one of them lost 
Ins balance and left the bridge. In a flash the torrent had swept him 
a hundred yards downstream, where he stuck against a rock and was 
widi difficulty' rescued, miraculously' miscathed save for a few cuts 
Needless to say, lie was the one who carried our suitcases; all our 
clothes and papers w ere soaked 

It was die last straw; we cursed the men dll we were black in die 
face and spread out our sodden wardrobes m die sun to dry. Then 
the Kashmiri from the telegraph office came over and,' using him as 
interpreter, I told the Turkis what I thought of diem m greater detail 
than had ludierto been possible. They had been criminally careless, 
I said, and I had no further use for, them. I selected the four best 
ponies and announced that to-morrow diese animals would carry 
our loads and our loads only, that they would travel at dieir own 
pace, ahead of and separate from the three others tvidi the mer- 
chandise; and that I was hiring two men m Misgar to look after 
diem and to see to die safetv of our belongings. Tins was the 
decisive battle in a long campaign of petty', irritatuig engagements. 
From Misgar onwards the Turkis gave us no more trouble 

That mght, sitting on chairs in an incongruous atmosphere of 
firelit domesticity, we gorged ourselves on lapsha and broached the 
last bottle of brandy, which had been reserved for purposes of cele- 
bration. We were only' about ten marches from Gilgit; if we flew 
from Delhi, we would perhaps be home within a mondi W e could 
not help feelmg c-rccitcd - • 

Next morning we packed our damp things, and I gave away' my 
faithful suitcase, now in the final stages of disintegration, to Assa 
Khan. The Mir, hearing of our arrival, had telephoned his respects 
from farther down the road, and his representative in Misgar pro- 
vided us with two men, one of them a mounted orderly attached to 
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the telegraph service. We set off with the four best ponies, the 
discountenanced Turkis grumbling m the rear 

South of Misgar the road improves, m that it becomes a track 
built by engineers and well kept up by the Mir of Hunza, but the 
gorge of the Hunza River grows increasingly spectacular and the 
going, if less difficult, is much more dangeious than on die readies 
above Misgarf Almost as soon as we bad started we struck a bad 
patch, where the track had crumbled on a scmi-prccipitous slope of 
screes The little caravan bunched and got tangled up Cloud’s antt- 
sorial insdnets, which for some tune past had been curbed or modi- 
fied by fatigue, reasserted themselves and lie started kicking. Tlus 
was neither the time nor die place for such antics Kirn, who was 
just behind me, was unseated and, although she came to no harm, 
she very easily might have, it was a nasty place To the very last. 
Cloud, whose manners were otherwise perfect, continued to suffer 
from temperament m places where most horses would have suffered 
from verago; as far as I was concerned, there was nodung monoto- 
nous about the Gilgit road 

No lover of the picturesque could have been disappointed m that 
day’s march. The narrow track, just wide enough for a laden pack- 
horse, wound giddily along the face of cliffs, now droppmg down 
to the nver bed, now soaring up the walls of die gorge m die bottom 
of W'hicli the boiling torrent writhed rmlkdy. Often there was a 
sheer drop of anything up to a thousand feet below us, and I found 
life more enjoyable on foot dian in the saddle. 

In die afternoon, after crossing two wooden cantilever bridges 
supported by steel cables, we descended steeply on the Jiamlet of 
Gircha, on whose flat roofs rich golden pools of apneots were drying 
m the sun Hunza is economically sclf-suppomng, but only by die 
narrowest of margins, dried apneots are a staple food during some of 
the winter months. We went on two or diree miles to a little place 
where there was a rest-house and settled down contentedly beneath 
great peaks bathed in die debcate and tranquil evening light 
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Next day we passed through Khaibar, another island o£ green 
established by toil and ingenuity in the midst of stem grey desola- 
tion, and m the afternoon found ourselves overlooking the Batura • 
Glacier Huge tumbled ridges of dirty-looking ice swept down a 
wide gully towards the nver Ded; the trade ended abruptly. Beyond 
the glacier we could sec the few roofs and tree-tops of Passu; they 
seemed near, but it took us three hours to reach them. The glaaer- 
was not easy to negotiate. We struggled in a welter of drab grey . 
gullies, picking our way widi circumspection. The horses skidded 
madly, their hoofs flaying the layer of dust and rubble from the 
black ice beneath; twice we had to unload and make a portage. 
There was somcdnng unnatural about that tortured, cataclysmic 
place; it was as though wc had invaded the surface of another world, 
to winch the pomes were ill-adapted and anomalous. From time'to 
tame strange cracks and groans and rumbles came from underneath 
our feet. 

But at last we were through. We pressed on beyond Passu m a 
wind that stung our faces with fine gnt, climbed up on to a long 
hog’s back, and came to anodicr village. There was no rest-house 
here, so wc pitched our tent on a litdc terrace. A yellow mongrel 
bitch had followed us all day; she had the typical curled tail of the 
pi-dog, but her eyes were golden and her nature affectionate, so we- 
put her on die strength "of the expedition and gave her, to, her 
amazement, a meal. 

We woke in the morning to find the mountains framed m die' 
doorway of die tent beautifully gilded by die sun. The first half of 
die march was complicated by a river where the men expected more 
difficulty than they found; the second was landmarhed by an event 
unprecedented in the history of die expedition — the receipt of a 
letter. We had passed through Guinn t, a biggish village where die 
Mir ofHunza spends part of every autumn The road beyond it was 
unusually precipitous and on some of its more breathless passages 
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was even equipped with a low wooden balustrade winch con- 
tributed less to our safety than to our peace of mind We were on a 
comparatively unsensational stretch when we were met by a man 
who turned out to be an orderly from the Political Agent m the 
Gilgit Agency and who handed me n\ o letters 

With a not more than perfunctory effort at nonchalance I opened 
them. One was from the Political Agent himself, it welcomed us in 
the kindest of terms and announced that the wntcr, together with 
Colonel Lang, die Resident m Kashmir, was on tour in Hunza and 
would be reaching die capital, Balnt, next day As we expected to 
do die same ourselves dus was extremely good news The odier 
letter was from Mrs. Lonmcr, whose husband. Colonel D. L. R 
Lorimer, had formerly been Political Agent in Gilgit and was now 
living in die district for the purpose of completing Jus study of its 
language, which comparative plulologv has lntherto failed to relate 
definitively to any other language group. Mrs Lonmcr introduced 
herself as Times Correspondent in the Agency, congratulated us on 
our journey, and said that The Times had been worrying about me 

These intimations from another world excited us inordinately. I 
scribbled a reply to the Political Agent, whom, since Ins signature 
gave no clue to Ins rank, I addressed as ‘Dear General Kirkbnde’, 
for China is not die only country where it pays to guess high m 
dtese contexts. (He turned out to be a Major, but no harm was 
done.) Then we went on. 

Very soon wc came to a place where the wooden beams which 
shored up die track on a more than usually awkward place had 
pardy collapsed; wc had to unload die ponies, lead them across one 
by one; and make a portage While Kini and I, waiting for dns to 
■ be done, lay up in a patch of shade (the river-bed was like an oven 
that day), Cloud gave a display of eccentrically bad manners by 
swooping on the donkey and bitmg it on the back of die neck 

When die horses had been loaded again we rode on, passing a 
htde stone monument which die Mir, many years ago, had caused 
to be erected in the face of a cliff m honour of Kitchener, who once 
visited him and for whom he conceived a great admiration. In the 
evening wc 'reached Sarat, where there was a rest-house, a great 
many flies, and not much else, but where we were within an easy 
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march of Baltit. It was August 27th, the anniversary of my de- 
parture from England We marked the occasion with a banquet of 
eggs and brandy, and I remembered die matutinal bowler hats 
swarming round Liverpool Street, the portly Dutchmen on the 
Flushing boat, the chequered placidity of the country on the first 
familiar stage to Moscow. It all seemed much more dian a year ago 

At noon next day we icached Altit, a suburb, so to speak, of 
Balnt The snows of Rakaposln, more than 25,000 feet high and 
adjudged unchmbablc by experts, were visible down die valley; 
against them a little fort stood up bravely, and beneadi it a long 
cool reservoir of water reflected die swimming clouds between two 
ranks of poplars. It was a lovely place. 

We rode on, aware of the eyrie-like city we were approaching 
but unable to see it, for Balnt lies in a westerly inlet in the gre3t 
valley wall. But presendy we came to a kind of gateway on top 
of a ridge. Beside it stood the inn or caravanserai in which, the 
Turkis were accustomed to lodge, and here Kini and I dismounted. 
We knew from Kirkbridc’s letter that the official party was hot due 
to arrive for anodicr hour, and we were a prey to diosc misgivings 
which assail you on the door-step of a house when, having rung the 
bell, you remember that the invitation was for 8.30, not for eight 
o’clock. But we were no longer the masters of our fate. News of our 
coming had been noised abroad, and presendy an officious but 
mgiatianng man burned up and insisted on escorting us to the place 
which w’as prepared for the reception. This was a kind of terraced 
park before the Mir of Hunza’s guest-house. Some hundreds of die 
citizens were squatting under the trees and a guard of honour, 
wearing on their caps the silver ibex of the Gilgit Scouts, was stand- 
ing easy before the entrance to the lodging of the sahibs Bunting 
was much m evidence, and flags; between the trees were stretched 
great banners bearing tbe heartening legend (which, as we passed 
beneath it, made us feel usurpers) ‘A rooo welcomes’. 

We shambled, as unobtrusively as possible, round the outskirts 
of the crowd and slipped up a litde flight of steps leading to the 
guest-house. Stuffed ibex (their straddling and ungainly postures 
took me back to die butter-smeared yaks and tigers at Kumbum) 
were silhouetted against the dazzling arrogance~of Rakaposhi. We 
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"found ourselves on a shady lawn Several large tents — we would 
have called them marquees — somehow created, in their symmetry 
and assurance, the atmosphere of a garden party m England. We 
were ushered into one of them, m which a camp bed and a basin 
struck a sybaritic note, and we felt — like peasants among chande- 
liers and flunkeys — that we w ere getting rapid! v out of our depth. 
We were given books to read, presents from foi mcr travellers to the 
Mir, one by Sir Aurel Stem, and one by Theodore and Kernnt 
Roosevelt, who did a shooting trip in the Tien Shen I had hardly 
found, in the latter, the following ethnographical bombshell ‘We 
saw’ (m Yarkand) ‘no negroes nor could we make out any trace of 
negro blood,’ when tea — svith real jam, real cakes — was served 
to us 

We were by this time unnerved. We had been marching con- 
tinuously since we had left Kashgar three weeks before and our 
clothes w'crc terrible; and, because of the sun, not only did w r e not 
look like sahibs but we did not even look like members of one of the 
white races. While Krni sewed up the most blatant of the rents m 
my leather wand-jacket we speculated anxiouslv about the two dis- 
tinguished servants of die Government of India whom we w'crc 
about to meet Their visit to Baltit w'as after all a state occasion; 
there would certainly be uniforms, gold braid, at dinner evening 
dress ... We Waited, while apples plopped agreeably on the shady 
lawn, and the longer w r c watted the more nervous we got 

At last, from dowm die valley, dicre came the murmur of distant 
cheers Servants and orderlies, sent on ahead, threaded their way 
through the crow'ds beneath us and hurried up die steps of the guest- 
house. The guard of honour was called to attention and clashed 
through its arms-dnll An unsuspected mountain gun, close by, 
fired a salute of thirteen shots When it had finished the sound of 
music was mingled with the swelling cheers A Labrador whined 
excitedly, held by a Ladakhi servant whose high cheek-bones and 
slit eyes seemed to belong elsewhere in Asia At the far end of the 
irena which we overlooked the crowd eddied, bright banners 
waved, the music squeaked and clanged. A fat spaniel, trailing lus 
leash, bolted up die red carpet and arrived breadiless on the lawn. 
The official party hove in sight 
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The Mir. very erect in spite of his age and wearing a dark blue 
uniform and a turban, walked between the two Englishmen. Both 
of them, to our infinite relief, were dressed informally in jodhpurs 
They inspected the guard of honour and came up to thc'lawn. 

‘Hullo 1 Glad you got here Come and see die fun.’ ; 

It was all charmingly casual; our misgivings were allayed. We 
went out on to a kind of platform where there was a group of chairs, 
and u atchcd a short but vehement dance in which men with curved , 
swords and little shields pranced and menaced each other while - 
coloured banners wliirled rhythmically. We had the feeling — 
familiar enough m ordinary life but curiously novel for us then — ' 
of being quite irrelevant to our surroundings. ’ * 
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Asia is kind to travellers The hospitality wluch we received be- 
tween Peking and Kashmir — though naturally there was not a great 
, deal of it — was the very best kind of hospitality, and no one could 
have made the last stage but one of a journey which had at nmes 
been arduous seem more idyllic than our self-appointed hosts in Bal- 
' tit. Wc were given two palatial tents, and we were fed, as it seemed 
to us, magnificently Our material comforts perhaps amounted to 
no more than what a political officer on tour would have regarded 
as routine equipment, but to two people who had washed m a single 
frying-pan for several months they seemed luxurious And m any 
case our material comforts wcic not the whole story We very 
.. quickly mastered our tendency to call these two exalted people ‘Sir’ 
and discovered the humour of Kirkbridc, die charm of Lang, and the 
wisdom of both. Within two days of meeting them we felt, as you 
sometimes do after chance encounters, diat they were old friends 
Our scrambling journey was suddenly promoted to a picnic in the 
best of company, the best of weather, and the best of scenery 
Mir Muhammad Nazim Khan was a remarkable old man 
Though over seventy he had but recently become the father of (as 
far as I can remember) his fifth son. His ey r es, behind gold-rimmed 
spectacles, were alert and shrewd, liis broad shoulders did not stoop, 
his beard, forked and dyed, jutted with an air of determination For 
a ruler so remotely situated his grasp of contemporary affairs in Asia 
and even m Europe was remarkable, and there was no doubting lus 
political acumen He was installed m office when the people of 
Hunza, whose addiction to raiding had tried the patience of the 
Government of India too lugh, were subjugated by Durand s Hunza- 
Nagar Expedition m 1S91 (The story of this small but spectacular 
campaign is admirably'’ told in Where Three Empires Meet by E F 
Knight, who travelled and wrote m the days when Special Corre- 
spondents were not compelled to spend dieir whole rime between 
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the local Foreign Office and a bar.) Ever since 1891 the Mir has' 
ruled Ins distant valleys sagaciously and well. 

The people of Hunza (there are only about 14,000 of them) are a 
hardy, handsome, cheerful race with a surprisingly European cast of 
countenance They belong to the Maulai sect of Moslems, whose 
earthly head is the Aga Khan, and we observed, not without a sense 
of incongruity, that small portraits of this potentate, stamped- on 
buttons, were worn by many of them in their hats. I have mentioned 
before dieir narrow margin of economic self-sufficiency; pasture 
is scarce, cultivation is limited by the minute proportion of their 
country which is irrigable, and the balance maintained between 
population, herds, water supply, and other factors is accordingly a 
delicate one. The women and children of the tribe were extremely 
good-looking, and it was rcfrcslung to find ourselves, for the first 
time on the journey, among a people who, thanks perhaps to a 
stable and benevolent admimstration, were frank and unafraid 111 
their demeanour. It was almost disconcerting to be given honest 
and informative answers to our questions — to meet, after .months of 
lies and evasions and propaganda, men who meant what they said 
and said what they meant 

At dusk on the day we arrived in Baltit the hill-tops up and down 
the valley were linked with a chain of bonfires m honour of the 
Resident’s visit The flames twinkled tiruly, thousands of feet up in 
the darkening sky, fitly enhancing the savage beauty of the scene. 
The display was perhaps not great pyrotechnics, but it represented 
formidable feats of mountaineering. 

We dined with die Mir and two of Ins sons, eating food cooked 
in the European way and drinking a bottle of champagne — a 
gift from die Maharajah of Kashmir — and some superb old brandy 
presented by the Haardt-Citroen Expedition, Kim came in" for a lot 
of badinage from the Mir After dinner we moved out to scats 
overlooking, a little fireht courtyard where diere was dancing and 
miming to wild music 111 the light of the flames The best items in 
the programme were a dance by four litde boys with hobby-horses, 
made of frames and trailing draperies, strapped round their waists, 
who wheeled and cavorted m a pretty, medieval way, and a fairly 
elaborate dumb-show 111 which tiger, ibex, and eagle were stalked 
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by an excitable sahib and a disobedient dog. It was all done with 
• great spirit and wc enjoyed it almost as much as the actors did. 
When ever) dung was over we rctned to die unlooked-for luxury 
of camp-beds and went to sleep m a silence broken only by the 
gentle movement of the leaves overhead and the occasional thump 
of a falling apple. 

Next morning we rode four miles down the road to Ahabad for 
breakfast with Colonel and Mrs Loruncr, who told us many strange 
things about the Hunza people and also threw light on die question 
of our ‘disappearance’ Some weeks earlier Mrs Lorimer had 
received a cable from The Times wliicli began 'Anxious fate special 
correspondent Peter Failing’, and asked her to do what she could to 
trace me. Soon after dus message had been sent the news of our 
arrival in Kashgar reached the Foreign Office m London, and The 
Tillies cabled again, telling Mrs Lonmcr that I W’as all right and 
that she needn’t bother to do anything more By some mischance, 
this cable got no farther than the Lost Letter Office in Lahore, and 
Mrs. Lonmcr went on wiring to London chat according to rumours 
current in the Agency a foreigner called Pcbbing, or possibly Jcn- 
mng, was coming over die passes When at last she learnt die truth, 
and had clinched the matter widi a telegram, she received, the day 
before we visited her, a wire from The Times beginning ‘Fleming 
already in Srinagar . . .’ Srinagar was a good fortnight’s journey 
down the road, so this was a little disconcerting, I began to svonder 
where I really was, or alternatively how many of me there were 
After a delightful and enormous breakfast we galloped back to 
Baltit, arriving just m time for the official visit to the Mit’s palace 
To diis fort-like and exceedingly romantic edifice, perched high 
above die little city, we rode ceremonially on yaks, preceded by 
mdcfarigable and merciless musicians It was a strange place Steep, 
laddcr-hkc stairways led up to little chambers and a kind of terrace. 
The eternal snosvs towered behind it, and before it die valley 
stretched superbly southwards towards the glittering and gigantic 
Rakaposhi Baltit fell aw'ay below us, first die guard of honour, 
armed widi Snyders, erect in the sunlight before the entrance to the 
palace: a httle lower down our yaks and horses and attendants in a 
courtyard, next the tree-tops, and the nearest of the flat mud roofs on 
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whicli circles of apricots gleamed like golden corns: and beyond the , 
careful shelves of cultivation the river, crawling to join the Indus' 
between sunlit cliffs. • ‘ i 

To the queer, comfortless rooms assorted bnc-a-brac lent comfort’ 
if not dignity. A chandelier clashed with bows and arrows Vice- 
roys, Political Agents, Moslem leaders, ICitchener, the youthful 
Curzon stared portentously from the walls Ibex horns were much 
in evidence. The Mir did the honours with bland and twinkling 
courtesy. 1 ' 1 " 

That evening, when it was cool, we watched a display, of marks-' 
manslup, followed by polo. The polo ground was a hard terrace, - 
some 400 yards long, enclosed by low stone walls. We took our’ 
places, to the inevitable harsh music, on a stand, and a presentation 
of official gifts took place; then the fun began. A silver mark was 
set up in a little mound of sand, and riders, coming in quick succes-' 
sion at full gallop, leant hard over and shot an arrow at it as they, 
passed; the crowd yelled wildly at a hit. Then a kind of popinjay 
was hung 111 the branches of a tree and the horsemen — still at full 
gallop — fired at it with shotguns, malting much poorer practice, 
than they had with bows V 

At last we came to the polo. The game, as played in Hunza and 
Nagar, has certain features which would be regarded as unorthodox 
elsewhere. Apart from the shape and nature ofthe ground, six play ers - 
take part on either side, instead of four; ponies are never changed and 
the game goes on until one side has scored nine goals. The player - 
who scores a goal immediately picks up the ball and gallops madly - 
down die field, yelling at the top of his voice, midway he throws up 
the ball and hits it full pitch towards the' other goal, which has, now ■ 
become his opponents’. But the most exciting incidents usually 
occur when a player catches die ball — he is allowed to do dus — 
either in flight or by hitting it against the stone wall so that it re- 
bounds into his hand; as soon as he lias caught it he has only to ride 
through the goal to score, but, since he may legitimately be thwarted 
by almost any method short of a kmfe-dirust, tliis is not as easy as it 
sounds It is an exhilarating game to watch. ' ' 

When we got back to the guest-house we presented the. Mir With 
a bottle of whisky, brought for the purpose from the cellars of the - 
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Kashgar Consulate, and lie gave us m return a white Hunza cap 
and a highly decorative whip. At dinner he and his two eldest sons 
were die guests of the Resident, and after dinner four dancing boa’s 
performed with an air of complete detachment. The Hunza dances 
arc an odd shuffling business in winch the heel is at least as im- 
portant as the toe. Two of the boys were diessed in red cloth, 
and two in green*, the red came from Japan, the green from Russia. 



CHAPTER X 


GILGIT AT LAST 

The next day, the last but one of August, the official party left for 
Nagar and very kindly took us with them; we put toothbrushes 
m our saddlebags and sent the Turkis with the pomes on to Gilgit. 
The little kingdom of Nagar, which has some 15,000 inhabitants, 
lies across the river from Hunza, and die two tribes arc ancient 
enenues; to-day, under Bndsh rule, they live perforce in amity. Our 
horses were sent round by die bridge, which is several miles down- 
stream, and we rode down to die river on riclily caparisoned yaks, 
escorted by the Mir and his sons, and also by die musicians. (How 
we wished that diey would — as they often seemed about to — burst! 
But diey never did.) Before we left I paid off Assa Khan and we 
said good-bye widi sorrow; we had got very' fond of him. 

We crossed die Hunza River by an ordinary wooden bridge, 
at a point just above its confluence with a big tributary which flows 
out of die Nagar valley's This was spanned by a rope bridge — a 
long sagging affair made of three duck strands of plaited twigs; you 
put your feet on one of diem, which was reinforced by a steel cable, 
and your hands on the other two. I11 spite of the torrent thrashing 
beneadi you, it was not at all alarming; though die dogs, who had 
to be taken over in sacks, clearly disliked it. 

On die further bank, while crowds fired ragged volleys m salute 
from the cliff-tops, we were met by die Mir of Nagar and his sons. 
The Mir was a small, bird-like man, less of a personality dian his 
neighbour in Baltic, but lus sons, in well-cut khaki uniforms, were 
excessively good-looking, and one of them-I took to he the hand- 
somest man alive. His face was startlingly un-Asiatic; he looked 
exactly like the hero of a novel by an Edwardian lady. 

A ride of two or three hours brought us to their capital, huddled 
in a nariow valley at either end of which snow-peaks stood sentinel., 
Crowds lined the polo ground to welcome us Again diere was a 
guard of honour, and dances with swords and banners; again, alas; 
there were musicians. The valleys of Nagar run at right angles to 
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those of Hunza and get mucli less sun The people, accordingly, 
arc paler and less stalwart; they also struck me as being less free and 
easy, surlier, more self-conscious. The place was not quite as idyllic 
as Baltic had been. 

As m Baltic, the Mir’s palace dominates the capital, as m Baltit, it 
contains a chandelier We stayed there that night and the next, and 
in die intervening day made an expedition, which was slightly 
marred by nun, to a nearby glacier The first evening there was polo, 
die Royal Family v the Rest It was a fiercer game than wc had 
seen in Hunza, and six of die Mir’s nine sons (a team out of a fairy- 
tale) won a popular victor)'. Then there was shooting from horse- 
back, first with bows and arrows and dicn widi rifles instead of 
shot-guns; and here again Nagar excelled Hunza Even die music 
was slighdy more excruciating. 

At night no drink was served at dinner, for in tins respect Nagar 
is more taithfi.il dian her neighbour to Koranic law. But there were 
dances and miming in the firelight, and all nine of die Pnnces — the 
youngest of diem half asleep, poor child — took the floor and easily 
surpassed the common herd m grace and agility 

At Nagar I parted rcluctandv from Cloud, handing lum over with 
Colonel Thomson-Glovcr’s compliments to die Mir I also gave 
away the yellow mongrel bitch I was fond ot her, and apart from 
- eating a number of chickens and getting me a reputation for eccentri- 
city (for what sahib cherishes a pi-dog 5 ) she had behaved in an 
exemplary way; but I should have had to get rid of her later if not 
sooner aild, since the stages now were very hot, it was kinder 
to leave her licie. 

On September ist we left Nagar and rode south in blazing sun- 
shine: past Baltit, under the majestic, unbelievable Rabaposhi, 
towering inviolable, her peak for ever (it is said) protected by un- 
chmbable walls of ice 

The journey was now, more unmistakably dian ever, a picnic; 
it seemed a long time since I had saddled the horses and helped to 
load the camels m a snowy' dawn, since Kim had gutted hares and 
braved the bullying winds to cook. We had no work and no worries 
What a difference it made, at the end of a long stage, to find lunch 
ready for you m a rest-house, a syce to take your pony, water to 
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wash nr instead of having to pitch the tent, cart the heavy boxes,-' 
fetch dung for die fire. We drank boiled water, brushed our hair, 
and felt impostors. . _ 

It took us dirce days to reach Gilgit On the first tve slept at ; 
Minapm. On die second we rode past the ruined fort at Nile, 
in the storming of which no less than three V.C.’s were won by 
the handful of British officers attached to Durand’s column.- That 
evening we readied Clialt, and die next day, after a hot double 
stage of thirty-two miles, we rode over the longest suspension bridge 
in India mto Gilgit. 1 1 

For more dtan half the year snow on the Burzil Pass cuts off die 
headquarters of the Gilgit Agency from Kashmir. Gilgit has an air- 
field, but the only motor-veiiicles wludi have ever readied it were 
the caterpillar tractors of die Haardt-Citroen Expedition; and they 
had to be taken to bits and earned by coolies' for a great part of the 
•way. The Bntish community is a tiny one, and the place is regarded 
as remote, even by frontier standards But here again we felt, as we 
had felt m Kashgar, the keen delight of returning to dvihzation. 

We spent a day dicrc as Geoigc Kirkbridc’s guests. The Turkis 
came to see us, smiling and obsequious, expecting the usual presents; 
they got ‘none. We arranged for more ponies to take us oh to Srina- 
gar, two Kashmiris were in charge of them, and we also engaged as 
servant a Hunza man called Wahab. He had worked for the ill- 
fated German expedition which had met disaster on Nanga Parbat, 
and he turned out very well. We did the minimum of sight-seeing', 
the grave of the explorer Hayward, whose murder by tribesmen 
is resoundingly described in Newbolt’s poem; one of the Citroen, 
Expedition’s cars, mouldering and forlorn in a backyard: die huge 
cannon, cast by Chinese in Yarkand and used, not very effectively, 
agamst Duiand’s forces by the defenders of Hunza. 

The niglit before we left George Kirhbnde gaye a banquet in our 
honour It was a great occasion, made doubly, memorable by the - 
presence of an officer in the Tank Corps and his wife, who tvere 
travelling in the district. They had been up to Leh, with die neces- 
sities of life on twenty-four pomes; and the lady, who had beenseen 
„ m the bazaar in beach pyjamas, amvedfor dinner in evening dress. . 
She movingly described die hardships of their journey, and gave 
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some account of the wonders and curiosities of Leli. 'In Ladakh’, 
she said, ‘the people ali live on stuff cal led tsamba. It’s made of barley 
meal, and you really ought to see them cat it They mix it up in tea 
with die most awful rancid butter — with dieir fingers, of course — - 
and then dicy simply wolf it dovm. It real!) makes you almost sick 
to watch then*/ 

I avoided Kim’s e\ e 
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LAST LAP 

There arc twelve stages between Gilgit and Srinagar, but the 
joumcv can be done m less than twelve days; I believe Curzon, who 
had special relays of ponies, holds the record with six days We took 
eight 

We left Gilgit on September 5th, bidding a sorrowful farewell to 
Colonel Lang and Kirkbndc, who in the last week bad become 
something more than the kindest of hosts. Then we rode through 
the shady bazaar and out into the naked valley, where the heat was 
cruel. A dull st3ge of seventeen miles brought us to Pari, where we 
lunched off eggs and two heavenly bottles of beer, generously be- 
stowed from Gilgit’ s slender store Thai we went on, following 
the west bank of" die grey and turbid Indus, which presendv we 
crossed by a wooden bridge My pony was not up to the forced 
march, and I had been several hours on foot before we reached, well- 
after dark, die pleasantly named village of Bunji. We did thirty- 
four miles diat day. 

Next day I changed my pony and we moved off down the valley, 
hypnotized by the splendid mass of Nanga Parbat, which stood up 
gleaming against the deep blue sky. At noon the road left the Indus 
and turned east into the Astor gorge, zigzagging painfully up die 
preapitous face called Hattu Pit, and that evening we reached 
Mushkin, where there was a rest-house in a little patch of vegetation 
among the rocks / - 

We slept diere, and soon after dawn rode on through lovely fir- 
trees The track was good, much better dian above Gilgit, and die 
journey had become ahnost completely uneventful; although on 
diat day, it is true, we met and talked with four female Swedish 
missionaries cn route for Kashgar. They were heavily topeed and 
veiled, and the two youngest looked fragile creatures to brave the 
Himalayas. _ - 

We spent that night at Astor, the next at Godia, and the next, 
n ter a twenty-three-mile stage, at Sadar Khoti, where a cold wind 
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blew and a long bare valley led up to the Bural Pass This is less 
than 14,000 feet high and an easy climb, but m winter the snow 
drifts so badly on it that a kind of crow’s nest on stilts, erected foi the 
benefit of mail-runners at the foot of it, stands in summer some 
forty feet above the ground. As we rode over the pass marmots 
whistled at us, for die last tunc Beyond it we dropped down into 
Tyrolean sort of country, where Kashmiri herdsmen camped m 
grubby tents on rich pasture-land and die hills were clodicd be- 
comingly widi firs and silver birches. We rode twenty-five miles 
that day and spent the night in an isolated rest-house at Peshwan 
We were getting very near die end of the journey, and after 
dinner I piormsed Wahab my boots They were splendid boots, 
boots beyond compare; but m spite of the cobblers of Kashgar diey 
were — I had to admit it — in extremis Next morning, as I drew diem 
on and laecd them up (an interminable and irratmg process) for the 
last time but one, I remembered very clearly how diey had come 
into my life. An office on Wall Street, an invitation to shoot quad 
in Alabama; and dicn the boots, bought cheaply m a store on Broad- 
way. I remembered how, crashing up Sixth Avenue on the Elevated 
I had (almost) caressed die bulky parcel winch symbolized a week’s 
reprics e from what I regarded as the intolerable process of being 
initiated into high finance Even w hen new, they had been the best 
of boots, I had had a lot of fun in them Baptized m die swamps of 
Alabama, they bad won their spurs on a Guatemalan volcano. 
They had trodden rabbits out of English brambles, and they were no 
strangers to die nauseous but smpe-baunted mud of nee-fields of 
South China. Thus seasoned, they hadjoumeyed to Brazil and bore 
the scars winch boots acquire m the Matto Grosso jungles They 
had even been round die world, pausing c/i route to march widi a 
Japanese column on a punitive expedition in Manchuna They had 
been a marvel to the ill-shod Caucasus, and ajokc (because they were 
so thin) m wintry Mongolia. On this journey alone I had been 
asked how much diey cost at least a hundred times Thev stood for 
freedom and die backblocks; diey stood for the luck which had 
always dogged me while l wore them And it is not, after all, ever) 
pair of boots in which you cap travel, sockless, for several montlis 
without discomfort, sometimes doing twenty-mile stages on foot 
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I gave them to Wahab m Srinagar, tlaough I cannot believe that they - 
arc not sail somewhere among my possessions, ready for foolish 
and improbable acnvities. We shall not look upon their like again. , 
From Peshwan, on September nth, we did a stage of twenty- 
seven miles and broke it at Gurez Here, I forget why, we visited 
the Post Office, and in it found a Brigadier-General with a dachs- 
luind, in one of whose ears (the dachshund’s ears) a trout-fly had 
just become embedded. The Bngadicr-Gencral invited us to the 
rest-house, where we were made most welcome by a charming 
Colonel and lus charming wife, who were staying there for the 
fishing They gave us lunch, and afterwards we sat round a fire, 
talking pleasantly and reading The Bystander, in whose pages the 
startled, cretinous faces of first-nighters, the simper of hack beauties. 

( who is, of course, . . .’) presaged repulsively the world awaiting 
us As a cure for nostalgia, give me an illustrated weekly paper. 

When, towards evening, we said good-bye to these well- 
encountered people, they m their bounty thrust upon us a large ' 
trout. We rode on, fast, for eight miles and cooked it at Koraghbal; 

I suppose it was the first fresh fish we had eaten for nearly Haifa year. 
This was our last camp; and although camp was now an affair be- 
tween mverted commas — so snug were the rest-houses, so.com-, 
modious the rough bedsteads — we could not help feeling for our 
sleeping-bags most of those sentiments which die Arab in the poem 
expressed with reference to Ins steed. 

We were now only twenty-six miles from the head of die motor-, 
road at Bandipur. Next morning, jetdsoning — half in glee, half in * 
regret — thejamjar winch had carried our butter for 3000 miles and 
die spare cocoa tin which had solved so many storage problems, we 
set out m the crisp, gallant Himalayan air oil the last stage to 
Srinagar. The track wound, almost too "romantically, down a great 
valley between fir-trees. The pony caravans winch we had passed 
. frequently during the last few days were here more numerous than” 
a faint smell of commerce, the not really percepuble echo of 
chaffering, seemed to drift over the last mountain" barrier between 
,us and the plains. At noon we crossed the Pass of Tragbal, and, 
tunic in our saddles to look back at die’ great mountain system we 
crossed, here shown as an undecipherable scribble of ridges in _ 
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the narrow margin between die immediate horizon and the bottom 

Then we rode a little further on and suddenly, amazingly, there 
were no more lulls before us Bee on J the dark immediate spear- 
points of the nearest firs there lav - miles distant, thousands of teet 
below us - a flat vale, half hidden in a haze Watensh it looked; a 
rather Yangtsc Valley landscape’, according to m\ diarv. But abo\ c 
all it looked soft - soft and rich and settled and to us (save for 

implications) unlovely. , 

But its implications were after all die mam thing- 
home, a real hotel, and baths We plunged down the - a g ; 
Down and down, to and fro across a anv section o ‘ ' j 

southern face. It got hotter and hotter Present) ''f 50 nofthe 
clump of btuldings that was Bandipur, the long are . . , j 

motor toad. Thejaded pome, stum bled. The 

Otir heads were full of private speculations, unrelated to thejoum , 

and cacli odicr. , , _ 

Wc had wired to Srinagar for a car and at last w c s ‘ of a uS f to 
a small toy laboriously dragging its clear y vlt ] 1 f atl a U c 

Bandipur. We rode on, a childish exaltation way. 

Chcrchcn, Kashgar, Gilgit — they had a cell c , n0 l on g e r 

but this was the end. In two hours, m one i°u , im probable 

have to say ‘D.V ’ or 'Barring accidents The tong, n P 

hunched, die slung camera dragg g , , p |0un< j lt t0 the 
sleeping-bag bulging through ^ t iong^ ^ w ]lar a t0 fasten 
saddle and which on die bitter uplai • y paradoxically, 
Getung back meant less to her dan to to e njoy 

at once more tics and more detachmen r- stranger, and at 

a life to which at frequent intends II eel im I sdtas : » 0 * { 

die same time more friends and fac l ie I thmk, found much 

wished was »ot hire th,s Ou ofthtugs, mi I 

the same kind of happiness in mu both an equal 

would have liked the end of the road to hat e given 

P ' B,:, U is foolish to expect hfc to treat you mi T~ 
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and Kmi was at least reasonably excited and proud and curious. 
We discussed the dinner widi which we would celebrate our arrival 
m Srinagar. It was by no means the first time we had done so, and 
the arguments over the menu evoked memories which charted our 
progress across Tartary: the inn at Sining, with its paper windows 
and its brazier, on the evening when we first learnt that we were 
going to be given passports - the little tent, its walls bellying to the 
Tibetan winds, on an evening when optimism ran high or the nee 
had been burnt, lapping soui milk in a bazaar on the edge of the 
uuluxunous Takla Makati Time and again we had thrashed out the 
menu, one argumg diat they wouldn’t have caviar m Kashmir, 
the other that smoked salmon was unworthy of the occasion. ‘By 
God. we’ll hit India a crack'.’ had been the watery. 
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The Vale of Kashmir absorbed us slowly The track made its last 
zigzag and flattened out We rode out of the fir-trees into the edge 
' of the plain. There were maize fields, and children driving humped 
zebu - cattle, and tall thatched houses built with beams and little 
bricks. There was also a sticky hear. It n as seven months all but 
three days since we had left Peking; we had covered about 3500 
miles; and the whole journey had cost us roughly £150 each 
At five o’clock we crossed the bridge winch leads into Banchpur 
Tiie car was waiting for us; it did not look a very good car and the 
driver was a spccious rogue, but we did not care. We unsaddled 
and lay down on cool green turf m the shade of a tree, waiting for 
the paek-ponics to come in. A11 old man of dignified appearance 
approached us and rather unexpectedly offered to cut 0111 hair, he 
always, lie said, performed tins service for sahibs who came down 
from die lulls, and he produced a number of culogisric letters m 
support of this statement But we said No, we would wait till we 
got to Srinagar. 

At last the pomes arrived and the loads were taken off diem and 
stow'cd in or lashed on to the car, which looked more inadequate 
than ever when this had been done. Not without a sentimental 
pang, we gave away to the Kashmiris a number of things which had 
figured so long as important necessities that it went against the gram 
to reduce them to the status of mere junk things like our faithful 
kettle, and Kim’s red and blue Chinese saddle, which had come all 
the way from Tangar and was now xn the final stages of disintegra- 
tion. I took my saddle with me to Srinagar, I don’t know why. 

Then we climbed into die car and it bumped off, roaring, down 
the road It was a very bad road, and die engine failed repeatedly on 
lulls. We ran, in the mellow evening light, along the edge of a great 
marshy lake in which horses and cattle" stood knee-deep, lending it 
a placid, domesticated air We passed through two or three hide 
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villages, crossed a bridge, and came to better going. Night began 
to fall 

We had, as usual, only the very vaguest idea of what Srinagar was f 
going to be like. We knew that it was often referred to, in the 
tourist woild, as ‘the Venice of die East’, and we knew the name of 
the principal hotel. ‘Very decent sort of place,’ everyone had said; 
‘they’ll make you comfortable dierc.’ We imagined A small dining- 
room where half a dozen officers on leave propped Punch against die 
cruet , - 

Presently we struck the 111am road, metalled and straight. Nonces 
m English flicked past in the headlights. ‘Srinagar’ said the driver, 
waving Ins hand towards the suddenly constellated darkness ahead- 
of us; and soon we honked into crowded-streets. ‘Escape Me Never 
said a hoarding, speaking apdv enough for civilization; the names of 
Bergner and of Beery figured largely. Srinagar was mtich bigger 
than we had imagined it. 1 , 

So was the hotel. Its imposing portals loomed up and abashed us. 
Pamfully conscious of uncouthness, of dusty clothes and blackened 
faces, we entered almost surreptitiously; and saw at once that we had 
chosen a bad moment to do so. People were gathering in die lounge, 
for dinner Alas for our vision of the little dining-room, die Punches 

S ed informally! Everyone was in evening dress Anglo-Jndia,- 
ed and glossy, stared at ns with horror and disgust. A stage 
clergyman widi an Oxford voice started as though he had seen the 
devil. A hush, through which on all sides could he heard the fell 
epithet jungly’, descended on the assembled guests We were back 
in Civilization. 

There was no question, now, of ordering diat special dinner. We 
would eat what we were given, and whether we should have the 
courage to eat it in public was by no means sure; we had no clothes 
in our luggage that were not crumpled and discoloured ' ' 

We advanced, through a barrage of shocked looks and muttered 
disapproval, to the reception desk, and hooked rooms. A surly habu 
answered, curdy and inaccurately, our questions about air-lines and 
mail (we were about to get our first letters from home for seven 
months) His manner damped what was left of our spirits ‘ Will- 
you please register?’ he said \ 'V 
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"With a last poor attempt at swagger we both wrote, m the 
Where from’ column, ‘Peking’, but it might have been ‘Poona’ 
for all the impression it made on the babu We turned back to the 
alien and hostile lounge. 

‘That’s that,' said Kim; and sighed The journey was over 
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